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Bor LLINGBROKE. 


E N R 7 Duke of Lancaſter, ff f named of Fj Wer 
Bullingbrobę the Place of his Birth, hav- We conti: 

ing been proclaimed the zoth of Septem- nues 2 1 
ber, took that very Day the Reins of the /ame Par- 
Government. As the Parliament then Ty 
aſſembled had been called in Richard's Richard, 
- Name, and as their Authority cea'ed up- 

Dn his being depoſed, Henry's firſt Care was to call ano- 

8 Vol. V. A 8 | chere 


1 
8 mg 
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ther. To proceed according to Cuſtom, the Repreſenta- 
tives muſt have been choſen anew. But Hen) did not | 


think fit to run the Risk of having a Parliament leſs fas 


vourable than that which had fo heartily eſpouſed his Cauſe. 
He was contented, therefore, with empowering the ſame Re- 
preſentatives to make, with the Houſe of Lords, a new Par- 


liament under his Authority. I ſhall not take upon me to 


Te Earl 
of March 
ret res ro 


Wigmore. 


decide whether this Proceeding was not ſomewhat irregu- 
lar, or whether it was authoriſed by any former Precedent. 
Be this as it will, after a few Days Interruption, the ſame 
Parliament met again on the 6th of October, as if it had 
been called by the new King. 5 

Mean Time Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, conft= | 
dering that it would be no leſs dangerous than fruitleſs, at 
tuch a j uncture, to aſſert his juſt Right to the Crown, 
retired to his Lordſhip of Wigmore, near the Borders of 
Aa ec. The more inconteſtable his Claim was, the more 
Reaſon he had to dread the new King's Jealouſy. So | 
that giving way to the Torrent which he could not ſtem, | 


he reſolved to live in Retirement, without ſhowing the 


leaſt Signs of Ambition, or the leaſt Uneaſinels at the In- 


juſtice done him. He had no other way left to ſecure his 
Quiet, and even his Life, againſt the Suſpicions of a Prince 
whole Intereſt it was to deſtroy him. There was but too 


great Probability that the new King would lay hold on the 


The Arch- 

biſhop ha- 

rangues the 

Parliament 

in Praiſo o 

tbe new Y 
King, 


firit Occaſion that offered, to free himfelf from the Un- 
eaſineſs which ſuch a Rival might create in him. 

The Parliament being aſſembled, in the manner above 
mentioned, Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of Canterbury + 
made a long Speech tending to inſpire a high Opinion of 
the Advantages which the late Revolution was to. procure 
the Kingdom. He enlarged chiefly on the Irregularities of 


the late Reign, and aſſured, that the new Sovereign propo- 


led to govern after a vay different manner, and to pre- 
ſerve to All their Rights and Liberties, This Prelate had 


been baniſhed the Realm in the late Reign, and Roger Wal- 
del, ho had been appointed in his Room, had acted hither- 


to as Archbiſhop. But as Arundel had not been canoni- 


cally depoſed, the Parliament in their firſt Seſſion wy. 2 
. | Th 3 


1 


. 


SER. 13. HENRY IVV. 
dered that he ſhould reſume his Dignity, eſpecially as the o- 13994 
ther had not yet obtained the Pope's Confirmation. The _ 
Archbiſhop's Speech, and ſome preliminary Formalities, 
were the only Things remarkable in the firſt Seſſion of the 
new Parliament, which was adjourned to the 14th of Octo- 
ber. This Adjournment was neceſſary in order to prepare 
for the Coronation, which was to be on the 13th. : 
During this Interval the King filled ſeveral] Poſts, The Xing 
which were either vacant, or poſſeſſed by Perſons he did #5 he u- 
not like. Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, and Ralph 1 
Nevil Earl of Weſtmoreland, had given too great Marks of gerherf 
their Zeal for the King, by joining him at Kavenſpur pre- Northum- 
ſently after his Landing, not to have a ſhare in his Favours. 3 and | 
Henry willing to ſhow his Gratitude, conferred on the Firlt „ 
the Office of High Conſtable, and on the other that of Farl- Act. pub. 
Marſhal. A few Days aſter he gave a Grant to the Earl VIII. 89, 
of Northumberland of the Iſie of Man, ſituated between 9%» 95- 
Scotland and Ireland, with the Privilege of carrying at the 
Coronation, the Sword called Lancaſter, on the King's left 
Fand *. This was the fame Sword the King had on When 
he landed at Ravenſpur. | | OG Td. . 
After Henry had thus requited the Obligations he lay Thomas h 
under to theſe two Lords, whom he looked upon as the er 
_ firmeſt Friends to his Intereſt and Perſon, he made Thomas gr 


Steward. 
of Lancaſter his ſecond Son High- Steward. It was abſo- ibid. 
lutely neceſſary to fill this Poſt before the Coronation, be- 4 
_ cauſe to the High-Steward's Court all muſt apply who have 
any Service to do in that Ceremony, in order to be main- 
tained in their Rights. But as the Prince was but ten 
Vears old, the King gave him for Deputy Thomas Percy 
Earl of Worceſter, Brother to the Earl of Northumberland. RE. 

On the 13th of October, Edward the Confeſſor's Day, Th» King is 
Henry was crowned with all the uſual Formalities, being crowned - 
then thirty three Years of Age. He was anointed with a _ —_ 
certain Oil which was pretended to be brought by the Bie ruin 
fed Virgin to St. Thomas of Canterbury whilſt he was in ny Oil. 
France. The Vial which held this precious Oil was fallen 


He was to hold the Iſie of Man by that Office, 6 
Vo I. V. 8 A 1 
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1399. into the Hands of an Hermite who preſented it to Henry 


Duke of Lancaſter Grandſon of Henry III, with this 


Prophecy, That the Kings which ſhould be anointed with 
that ſacred Oil, ſhould be true Champions of the Church. 
The Duke of Lancaſter gave it afterwards to the famous 
Prince of Wales, Son of Edward III, who was reſolved to 
be anointed with it when he ſhould be crowned. After 
the Death of that Prince, the Val which was of Stone, 
having on the Top a Gold-Eagle ſet with Diamonds, was 
laid up among the Jewels without any one's minding it. 
Richard II his Son having found it ſome time before his 
laſt Voyage to Ireland, deſigned to be crowned again on 
purpoſe to be anointed with the Holy Oil in the Fial. But 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury oppoſed it, by repreſenting 
to him that the Vaction of Kings ought not to be repeated. 
At length the Val was come to the Hands of Henry, who 
either out of Devotion, or becauſe it came from the Duke 
of Lancafter his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, was 


pleaſed to be anointed with it at his Coronation. But if 


we examine the Kcigns of that Prince, and ſeveral of 
his Succeſſors who were anointed with the ſame Oil, we 
ſhall not find that the good Hermite's Prophecy was ever 
accompliſhed. „ 
Henry re- I have already remerked, in the Reign of Richard II, 
goes Are that when, after the depoſing of that Prince, Henry claimed 
* F the Crown, he affected to make uſe of obſcure Expreſſi- 
te People, ONS. His Aim was to make the People believe, that there 
was ſome Foundation in the Right he pretended to derive 
from the old Houſe of Laucaſter, of which he was Heir 
by his Mother, But this Pretext which might then have 
- Tome Effect upon ſuch as were willing co ſhut their Eyes, 
was too groſs to deceive any longer. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary for the new King to find out ſome plauſible Title 
which might juſtify the Nation's Choice of him. There 
was none more lawjul than the Service he had lately done 
the State. But he judged it dangerous to build his Right 
upon ſuch a Foundation. When the Buſineſs was to re- 
ceive the Crown, he was very willing to own the Parlia- 
ment's Power to confer it on him. But when once it was 
. (> _ . placed 
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ö ond on his Head, he was afraid that from that Principle 


it would be inferred, that they who had given him the 


3 Crown, had a Power to take it away. So that he was on 


1399. 


this Occaſion at à great Loſs. It was requiſite that the 


People ſhould be ſatisfied that the Parliament had lawfully 
depoſed Richard, and that their Authority was ſuperiour 


to the King's. On the other Hand, there was a Neceſſity 
olf letting them know, that in placing Heury on the Throne, 
the very ſame Parliament had not acted by way of Autho- 
3 rity, and that they could not diſpenſe with owning him 


for King. In a Word, there was occaſion to acknowledge 


in the Parliament an unlimitted Power with reſpect to Rich- 


3 ard's Depoſing, and to decline their Authority in the late 


Election. Theſe two Things ſeemed inconſiſtent. But 

when a Man has Power on his Side, he does not trouble 
3 himſelf ſo much about finding good Reaſons, as about 
3 blinding the Eyes of the Publick with Appearances. Henry, 
perſwaded that at this Juncture, no one would have the 


| know that he did not intend to derive his Right from their 
bare Conſent. On his Coronation-Day he publiſhed a 
Proclamation, declaring that he had mounted the Throne, 


The King's 
Proclama- 


3 Boldneſs to contradict him, reſolved to let his Subjects n 70 fh 
his Title to 


the Crown. 


Firſt, By Right of Conqueſt : Secondly, By Virtue of 


Richard's Reſignation to him, and his having appointed 


him for Succeſſor : Laſtly, as he was the next Male-Heir 
of the late King. By this means he excluded the only 


_ hwful Title he had, namely, the general Conſent of the 


People, in order to build his Claim upon three Foundati- 
ons, the Weakneſs of which was viſible to all. In the firſt 


Place, how could he pretend to a Right of Conqueſt ? 


He entered the Kingdom but with fourſcore Men, who in 


all Appearance were for the moſt Part Engliſo. Beſides his 
having ſo good Succeſs was entirely owing to the Concur- 
rence of all England, and conſequently he could not ſay he 

had nh the Kingdom, In the next Place, it was not 
true that Richard had reſigned the Crown to him. We 


took notice in the Reign of that Prince, that Henry him 


ſelf as well as his Friends did not think it proper. He was 


only obliged ta make an abſolute Reſignation, leaſt it ſhould | 


appear 


S © 
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1399. appear too much conſtrained, in Caſe he did it in favour of 
a Prince ro whom he was then actually a Priſoner. More- 
over, ſuppoſing Richard had appointed Henry for his Suc- | 
ceſſor, how could a King, depoſed on the Score of Tyran- 
ny and Inability, be allowed a Right to chuſe the Perſon 
who ſhould ſucceed him, eſpecially as the Nomination was 
contrary to the Laws of the Land. Laſtly, It was ſtill leſs 
true that Henry was the next Heir of Richard, unleſs the 
Salick: Law had taken Place in England as well as in France, 
and the Deſcendants of the Women were debarred the Suc- 
ceſſion. It is true indeed, that in the third Title alledged 
by the King, there was a Sort of Equivocation capable of 
deceiving. He was Couſin-German of the late King, and 


conſequently a nearer Relation than the Earl of March, 
who was one Degree farther removed. But it did not fol- 


low by any means that he was the next Heir, ſince with 
reſpect to the Succeſſion, it was to the lineal Deſcent that 
Regard was to be had, and not to the neareſt of Kin. Thus 


after the Death of Edward III it was Richard his Grand- 


ſon that ſucceeded him, though he was one Degree farther 
removed than his Uncles. Again, ſuppoſing that this Rule 

had not been inviolably kept to, Henry could not ſay he 
was the neareſt Relation of Richard. He was firſt Couſin- 
But the Duke of Vork who was Uncle, had no leſs Right 
than he. So that on which fide ſoever they viewed the 
pretended Title of Henn, it could not but appear ill- 
grounded. The only Claim he could have produced with 
any Colour, was the Conſent of the People. But he would 

| not make uſe of that for the Reaſons above-mentioned. 

Add. pub. The fame Day the King iſſued his Proclamation, he cre- 


Vin. gr. ated Henry his eldeſt Son, aged thirteen Years, Dake of 


Cornwal, Prince of Wales, and Earl of Cheſter. But he ad- 
ded not to theſe Titles that of Dake of Aquitain, as ſome. 


rerend. | - | 
The Pavlia- The Solemnity of the Coronation being over, the Parli- 
ment ament met next Day being the 14th of Oclober. The Im- 


een. portance of the Acts which were paſſed this Seſſion, obliges 


me to give a particular Account of them, it being abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Sequel of this Hiſtory. 4 
ow „„ In | 


Book XI, 13. EMERY 
In the firſt Place, was paſſed an Act of Indemnity, to 1399. 
| ſcreen thoſe. who during the late Troubles had taken up 7 ak : _ 
Arms in Defence of the King, then Duke of Lancaſter. 
This Act was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince the Laws condemn- _ 
ed without Diſtinction thoſe that oppoſed the Government 
eſtabliſhed, the which was preciſely the Caſe of ſuch as 
had aſſiſted the King, and of the King himſelf. EB: > 5 
After this Act was paſſed, the Parliament examined what- The Parlia« 
ever had been done in the late Reign, to ſtretch the Prero- Wen 4 | 
gative- Royal beyond its due Bounds. They applied them- B 
ſclves chiefly to the Proceedings of the Parliament begun at of che for- 
Wepminſter in 1397, and continued on at Shrewsbary in mer one. 


- 


* 1398. All the Acts paſled, as well with regard to the three 
Lords unjuſtly condemned, as to the exorbitant Privileges 
granted to the King, being ſo manifeſtly deſtructive of the 
Nation's Liberties, were unanimouſly repealed. At the 
ſame Time were revived and confirmed the Statutes of the 
Parliament of 1388, which the Shrewsbary Parliament had 
annulled. It was thought likewiſe abſolutely neceſſary to 
paſs a particular Act _ the Pope's Bull which ratified 
the Statutes of Shrewsbury, This Bull, whereby Richard 
II pretended to give the greater Force to Acts of Parlia- 
ment, was founded on a Principle too oppoſite to the 
Rights of the People to be ſuffered to ſubſiſt. And indeed 
the Pope's Power to confirm Acts of Parliament could not 
be acknowledged, without aſcribing to him a Right of So- 
vereignty upon England, For this Reaſon the Parliament 
declared in the Act, that the Kingdom of England was in- 
dependent of all Foreign Powers, particularly of the Court 
of Rome, and that the Pope had no Right to interpoſe in 
the Civil Government of the Realm. 
The Shrewsbary Parliament having deſigned to extend 
the Royal Authority as much as poſſible, had in ſuch a man- 
ner multiplied the Cafes of fligh-Treaſon, that none, but ſuch 
as acknowledged in the Sovereign an unlimitted Power, 
cCould poſſibly avoid incurring the Guilt of Treaſon. To 
redreſs ſo dangerous a Grievance, which tended to the mak- 
ing the King abfolute Maſter of the Lives and Fortunes of 
huis Subjects, the Parliament revived a Statute, made to that 
_ n 


- YI L * 


Richard's 
Adviſers 

and Fa von- 

rites are in- 


quired af- 
bay. © 


of Albemarle, his Couſin, Son of the Duke of Vork; 


Lancaſter by his third Wife; and the Lord Thomas Spencer | 
were the Accuſers of the three impriſoned Lords. The 
Earl of Salisbury, and the Lord Morley, were reported to 


' The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. V. 
Pnrpoſe iNthe Reign of Edward III, and confined treaſo- 
nable Offences to the Articles mentioned in that Act. | 

After the Rights and Privileges of the People were, by 
theſe As, put upon the fame Foot they ſtood before 
the Incroachments of Richard, the Authors and Adviſers 
of theſe Uſurpations were inquired after. When King 
Richard apprehended the Duke of Glouceſter, and the Earls 
of Warwick and Arundel, he was nor inveſted with that ab- 
ſolute Power, which the Shrewsbary Parliament ſo liberally 


conferred upon him afterwards : So that he ſaw. himſelf ob- N 
liged to proceed according to Law, in order to get theſe | 
three Lords condemned. To that End he ordered it ſoe, 


that John Holland Earl of Huntington, his Half- Brother; 
Thomas Holland Earl of Kent, his Nephew ; Edward Earl 


John Beaufort Earl of Sommerſet, Son of che Duke of 


be the chief Contrivers of this Plot. After Condemna- 


tion, Richard diſtributed the Eſtates of the three Lords 
among the Managers and Evidences. Moreover, he made 


the Earl of Albemarle a Duke; and conferred the Title 
of Dake of Exeter on the Earl of Huntington ; of Dake 
of Surrey on the Earl of Kent; of Duke of Sommerſet on 
the Earl of Sommerſet; of Earl of Glouceſter on Thomas 

As it was publickly known that the three Lords had been 


unjuſtly oppreſſed by the late King, the Parliament thought 


it neceſſary to puniſh the Authors and Inſtruments of their 


Ruin. To that Purpoſe, after having reverſed the Sen- 


rence againſt the Earls of Arundel and Warwick as directly 
contrary to the Pardon which had been granted them, it 


Was reſolved that the Managers ſhould be deprived both of 


their Titles and of the Eſtates diſtributed among them. 


As to their own Lands, it was leſt to the King's Breaſt 


either to continue them in Poſſeſſion, or to turn them out 


as he thought fit. Henry, willing to ſhow his Clemency 


in the Beginning of his Reign, not only left them their 
A ; Eſtates, 


. y o Nth EB, Tz eb. 
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Eſtates, but likewiſe reſtored them to the Honours they 


had been deprived of. Moreover, he made the Duke of 


Exeter, his Half-Brother, Governour of Calais, The 
3} Earlof Salisbury and the Lord Morley, the hated Miniſ- 
ters of Richard, arid principal Authors of the Oppreſſion 


practiſed upon the Duke of Glouceſter and the other two 


Lords, came off with a ſhort Impriſonment, though the 


People loudly called for their Deaths. As the Friends of 


I theſe Lords had alledged in their Excuſe, that Richard had 


compelled them to act, the Parliament took occaſion from 
thence to paſs an Act, whereby it was eriated, That for 


BY 
% 


the ſuture, . Compulſion ſhould be no legal Excuſe to juſtify 


| Actions contrary to Law. 


* 


This Affair being over, the Parliament prevailed with 


ö the King ro grant a general Pardon, in which however 
were excepted the Murderers of the Duke of Glonceſter: 


One of the Villains being apprehended and convicted was 

hanged it London, and his Head ſcht to Calais, to be fixt 

on one of the Gates: 5 | 
Though the Injuſtice done to the Earl of March was mas 


4 


Geberal 
Pardon: 


The Shuctefe 


nifeſt, yet it might in ſome meaſure be varniſhed over with fo 22 Z 


the Pretence of rewarding Heury for the ſignal Service he 9? 


had done the State. If this Reward had been limited to 
his Perſon, perhaps it would not have ſeemed very ſtrange; 
that in ſo extraordinary a Caſe the Laws ſhould be ſuper- 
ſeded in favour of a Prince who had ſo freely expoſed hims 
ſalf for the ſake of the Publick. But at ſuch Junctures; 
it is very difficult to keep within the Bounds of Equity. 


e Houſe 
of LancaE 
ter, 


The Parliament not content with having given to Henry 
the Crown taken from Richard, would moreover ſecure it 


to his Iſſue. To that End an Act was paſled, ſettling the 
Succeſſion on the Houſe of Lancaſter : Firſt on the Perſon 
of the Prince of Males, the King's eldeſt Son and his 


Heirs, then on -his three Brothers and their Iſſue. - 


A very important Affair ſtill remained, about which 


the King was deſirous to adviſe with his Parliament before 


the Houſes broke up. The Commons, not ſatisfied with 
the bare depoſing of Richard, after a very irregular Man- 
ner, would have him tried in Form, and had 


The King 
asks the 

Parliameni 
what is 1d 
be done ith 


petitioned Richard. 


 Vou V. = the 
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1399 the King to that Effect. It was therefore, to know what 
was to be done with Richard, that the King wanted to have 
the Advice of the two Houſes, The Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was commiſſioned in this Affair, having 
firſt exacted an Oath of Secrecy from all the Alembers, 
propoſed the Queſtion to them. It may well be thought 
That Richard had not many Friends in the Houſe, and that 
if Any approved not of the Proceedings againſt him, they 
had not courage enough to venture to ſpeak in his Defence. 
There was one however bold enough to ſay publickly what 
others only thought. This was Thomas Merks OP 
of Carliſle, who without regarding the Motives whic 
might induce him, as well as the reſt of Richard's Friends, to 
keep Silence, made along Speech on this Subject; wherein 
he alledged every Thing that could with any Plauſibleneſss 
be ſaid in Behalf of the King depoſed, and againſt the King 
: on the Throne. = SET 1 « 1 ; 
++ % The Biſhop undertook to prove three Things. Firſt, 
5 e That there — no 8 hich could wich depoſe 
Speech in a King of England. Secondly, That the Offences Richard | 
| e was accuſed of, deſerved not that he ſhould be depoſed, 
and beſides, they were not proved. Thirdly, That the 
Crown had been unjuſtly adjudged to the Duke of Lan- 
caſter.. 5 Ez | 
| * enlarged very much on the firſt Head, ſhowing the 
wide Difference between the ſeveral Kinds of Government 
eſtabliſhed in the World. He confeſſed that in Some the 
Prince or Head might be depoſed, becauſe the ſupreme | 
Authority was not lodged in his Perſon, but the People or 
Nobles had a Share in it. Of this Sort he reckoned the Re- 
publishs, the antient Government of Rome, the Empire of 
Germany, the Kingdoms of Sweed/and and Denmark, the 
Earldom of Flanders, and ſome other States. But he main- 
tained, that it was otherwiſe in the Governments where | 
the ſupreme Authority was in the ſingle Perſon of the Sso- 
vereign. In this his he ranked the Kingdom of Iſrael 


among the Autients, with the three firſt Empires; and a- 
mong the Aoderns, England, France, Spain, Scotland, | 
Minuſcovy, Turk, Perſia, and in general all the OW 


S 
] 
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of Aſia and Africa. With regard to theſe he alledged, 


that notwithſtanding the Vices of a Sovereign ſhould be 


nat only detrimenta}, but even intolerable to his Subjects, 


he could not be lawfully depoſed by any Means whatever: 
That Force could not be made uſe of, without incurring 


the Crime of Rebellion and Treaſon, and much leſs Au- 
thority, ſince there was not in the State any lawful Autho- 
rity but what was derived from him. He produced upon 
this Head, Arguments and Precedents from the Ho!y 


Scriptures and Profane Authors, which cannot be repeated 


without running out to too great a length. | 
Upon the ſecond Article, he boldly aſſerted, That the 
Crimes for which Richard was depoſed, were either falſe 


or aggravated: That indeed, he might be guilty of ſome 


Errours or Omiſſions, but his Faults could not to be ſtiled 


 Thranny : That if thoſe he had committed afforded a juſt 
_ Occaſion to depoſe him, we ſhould ſee in the World 


nothing but Sovereigns treated as Tyrants, and depoſed by 


their Subjects: That the levying a Subſidy, the condemning 


a Rebel, in a Word, whatever was not to the good liking 
of the People, would furniſh a Handle to dethrone the moſt 


lawful Prince. He paſſed over the more ſlightly the Proofs 


of this ſecond Head, as the Parliament it ſelf ſeemed to have 


called in queſtion the Truth of the Crimes alledged againſt 
"Richard, ſeeing there had been no Step taken to prove them 


in a legal Manner. By the way, it is very likely that it was 
for fear of this Reproach, that the Commons . wanted 
to proceed againſt the depoſed King in Form. Upon the 


Third Article the Biſhop maintained, that even ſuppoſing 


Richard guilty, and granting the Nation had Authority to 
depoſe him, there was not the leaſt Colour of Juſtice to 


give the Crown to the Duke of Lancaſter, hat if the 


Duke was the true Heir of Richard, as he pretended, he 


muſt wait his Death before he claimed the Inheritance. 
But that no body was ignorant, there was a nearer Heir, 
Whoſe Father had been declared Succeſſor of Richard by Act 
of Parliament. As for Henry's pretended Right from Ed- 
mund Crouchback Son of Henry III, the Biſhop diſdained 


to conſider it, affirming he was very certain that People of 
Vor. V. | 1 Senſe 
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Senſe were aſhamed of a Right built upon ſo lender a 
Foundation. ® 5 Sx a od | 
After this the Orator went on to examine the other 


two Titles contained in the King's Proclamation, namely, 
Conqueſt, and Richard's Reſignation. To the firſt he ſaid, 
That a Subject could never pretend a Right of Conqueſt a- 


ainſt his Sovereign, ſince the Victory it ſelt was high and 
ati Treaſon. As for the Refipnation, he ſaid it was 
not only extorted by Force, but that ſuppoſing it volun- 
tary, it could be of no Validity; That in the State Richard 


Was then in, it was not in his Power to make a valid Act: 
That beſides, the Laws not allowing the King the Liberty 


of alienating the Jewels of the Crown, much more tied 


him up doubtleſs from giving away the Crown it ſelf (4). 1 


Then he ſpake of the general Conſent of the People, 


though Henry had not thought proper to inſiſt upon it; 
that the Kingdom of England having never been Eleftive, 
3t was ridiculous to aſcribe to the People the Power of diſ- 


poling of the Crown. Laſtly, he replied to the Objection 
which might be urged from the depoſing of Edward II, 
That wiſe Men muſt live according to Law, and not be 
guided by Examples and Precedents : That however the 


Example of Edward II, would be of no more Force than 
that of a Prince poiſoned or aſſaſſinated by his Subjects; 


But that even in depoſing of Edward II, Care was taken 
to preſerve the Rights of the lawful Succeſſor, 
What the Biſhop had hitherto ſaid, might paſs for 


Reaſons to queſtion whether Richard II could be lav fully 1 855 
depoſed. At moſt, it might be conſidered as the private 


Qpinion of the Speaker. But towards the Cloſe of his 


Speech, he launched out ſtrangely againſt Henry, and fell 


into a Paſſion, which took off very much from the Reaſons 


he bad alledged. He ſaid, that it was to be feared that the 


People of England would ſoon find themſelves in the Caſe 


of Aſep's Frogs ; and boldly added, that as long as Richard 


was alive, the Erg/iſh. could not with Juſtice own any 
$oyereign but him. In fine, he maintained that the Per- 
1 ” | fon 


(a) If a King is ſubject ty the Law, with regard to the Alienatioa | 
the Crown Zewels, why not in other Rolpects® ESE ee 
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ſon whom they called King, had committed much more 


heinous Crimes than thoſe for which Richard was depoſed : 


* 
1399 · 


That he had entered the Kingdom again contrary to his 


Oath, after having been baniſhed, and without being le- 
gally recalled: That not content with diſturbing the Quiet 
of the Land by an unjuſt and impious Inſurrection againſt 
his Sovereign, he had moreover diſpoſſeſſed him: That he 
had alſo demanded Judgment againſt him, without offerin 

to prove the Impeachment, or permitting the Party accuſed 


to wake his Defence, contrary to the expreſs Laws of the 


Realm. He concluded with ſaying, That if the Wrong 


done Richard was not capable of moving the Hearts of the 
* at leaſt their common and manifeſt Dangers oughe 


to ſtop the Courſe of theſe violent Proceedings. 


of his Mind, it was impoſſible to go from what had been 

done. But the greateſt Part of the Members perſiſted in 
the ſame Maxims they had followed when Kichard was de- 
poſed. Accordingly the Biſhop reaped no other Fruit from 


his Harangue, than to be confined in the Abby of Sr. Al- 


This Speech had not the Effect the Speaker expected. It The aeg 
was ſo unſeaſonable, that ſuppoſing the Majority had been inpriſened. 


bans, from whence however he was ſhortly after releaſed 7 


without any farther Puniſhment, 


The Biſhop of Carliſte's Opinion having been unani- Extraords- 
mouſſy rejected, the Parliament came, with regard to Y Sentence 


Richard, to a Reſolution ſo very extraordinary, that there 


is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect that Hiſtory is defective in this 
Place. However, all the Hiſtorians agree, that it was re- 


ſolved Richard ſhould be kept in Confinement during Life, 
and maintained like a great Prince : butin caſe any Attempts 
were made for his Deliverance, Richard himſelf ſhould be 
put to Death the firſt, If this be true, it cannot be denied 
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"Tis not my Buſineſs to determine to what Point the Au- 
Remarks? thority of the Parliament may be extended with reſpect to 
the King's Perſon. I ſhall only obſerve, that this is the 

ſecond Inſtance of a King of England's Depoſing without 
being heard in his Defence, and without ſo much as obſer- 


ving the uſual Formalities preſcribed by the Law in the 


Trial of the meaneſt Subject. The Parliament which de- 


poſed Edward II, was ſatisfied with decreeing that he ſhould 


be kept in ſafe Cuſtody during Life. But this Parliament 
to Richard's Depoſing adds the Sentence of Death: for no 
otherwiſe can we conſider the Condition upon which his 
Life is granted him. Let us farther remark, that one of 
the chief Articles of Impeachment againſt that Prince, was 


his putting to Death the Duke of Glouceſter, his Uncle, 


without a previous Trial. And yet this ſame Parliament 
condemns him unheard, upon his bare Confeſſion, when a! 
Priſoner; not that he was gnilty of the particular Crimes laid 


to bis Charge, but, that he was umvorthy to wear the Crown, 
They are not content with ſtripping him of his Royalty, 


but order that he ſhall be impriſoned for Life. What do! 


ſay ? They really condemn him to die, ſince in ſeeming to 


grant him his Life, they add a Condition which in all like- 
lihood would quickly make him loſe it. If in perufing 


the Reign of Richard II, a Man cannot help deteſting the 


clear Evidence that the Engliſh Cenſtitution can neve 
pretend to that Degree of Perfection which ſome would 
Fain aſcribe to it, till che Bounds of the Prerogative Royal 
and of the Privileges of the Parliament are preciſely markec 


Principles of the Shrewsbary Parliament, which tended ro 
make the Lives, Honours and Fortunes of the Subjects de- 


pendon the King's Will, what ought he to think of this 


here? By the contrary Extreme, they put the Life and 
Honour of the King himfelf in the Hands of his Subjects, 
and refuſe the Sovereign a Privilege, which there is not an 
Engliſh Subject but what has a juſt Right to demand. The 


Examples which theſe two Parliaments have afforded, are 


Out. 


Whilff 
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Whilſt the Two Houſes acted in Concert and with equal 1399 


Ardour, for the Intereſt of the Prince they had placed on Th Ki 


the Throne, the Convocation was ſitting in St. Paul's 2 
Church. As the King rightly judged, that in order to prorection. 
ſupport himſclf in the Throne, it was abſolutely neceſſary | 

to make the Clergy his Friends, he ſent to them the Earls 

of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, to aſſure them of his 
Protection. The Earls being admitted into the Aſſembly, 

ſaid, they were come from the King, not to demand Mercy, 

as was cuſtomary in the late Reign, but to acquaint the 

Clergy of the King's Reſolution to maintain them in their 
Privileges and Immunities. They added, they had Orders yy promiſes - 
to aſſure the Convocation that the King was ready to join to exrirpare 


with them in whatever Means ſhould be judged proper to Hereſy. 
extirpate Hereſy, and punith obſtinate Hereticks. They con- 


cluded, with deſiring the Clergy to put up their Prayers to 
Heaven for the Welfare of the King and Kingdom. No- 
thing was more capable of gaining the Hearts of the Ec- 
clefaſticks, than what the King promiſed them with regard | 
to Hereſy. The Number of the Lollards which daily in- 
creaſed, gave the Clergy juſt Room to fear, that in the End 
a Reformation might be ſet on foot, which could not but 

be very detrimental to their Temporal Intereſts. Accord- 
ingly, the Aſſurances the King gave the Convocation were 
received with great Satisfaction and Thanktulneſs, 


Some Days after the Parliament having finiſhed the main The Parlia- 


Affairs to the Satisfaction of the King, and in appearance ment iſ 


to the good Liking of the whole Kingdom, was diſſolved el ved. 
according to Cuſtom. Prorogations were not then ſo fre- 

quent as they have been ſince. „ | | 
During the whole Seſſions, Henry had not much minded Ambaſa- 
foreign Affairs. Domeſtick Matters ſeemed to him of 4er, ſent 
greater Moment, ſince the Buſineſs was to ſettle a Revolu- 8 
tion which had procured him the Crown. As ſoon as he 
found himſelf at Leiſure from theſe. arſt Concerns, he 
thought of Means to juſtify before the other Sovereigns, 


the Alterations which had lately been made in England. 


The Depoling a King being a Thing hateful in its ſelf, and 
which ſcemed to affect all Princes, it was no eaſy Task to 
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1399. perſuade them that a Nation ſhould have ſufficient Reas 
ſon to make uſe of fo violent a Remedy to free themſelves | 
from Tyranny. Upon this Account, Heury diſpatched 
Ambaſſadors to all the principal Courts of Ezrope, to en- 
deavour to put a good Face on the depoſing of Richard; 
and his own Promotion. He was chiefly concerned to keep 
fair with the Court of France, as the only one whoſe Re- 
ſentment he had Reaſon to dread. He was not ignorant 
that Charles VI had formed a Deſign to revenge the In- 
jury done his Son-in-law, and that his Diſtemper, into 
which he relapſed upon hearing the News, had hindered 
; him from inſtantly breaking the Truce of 28 Years, which 
Propoſals he had made with England. Henry pitched upon, for Am- 
10 the Court baſſadors, the Biſhop of Durham, and Earl of Worceſter; | 
of France. who had Inſtructions to propoſe a perpetual League and 
Ou Ps Alliance between the two Crowns. Moreover, he ordered 
gde them to make Overtures for a double Marriage. The 
Firſt which he had projected, was between Henry his eldeſt 
Son and one of the French King's Daughters, or of ſome one 
of his Uncles: The Second between his own Daughter 
and one of the ſame King's Sons, or of ſome one of his 
neareſt Relations. The Ambaſſadors met with a cold Re- 
ception in France ; but as they had Orders not to obſtruct 
their Negotiation on the Score of Ceremony, they waited 
a with Patience till the firſt Heat of the French was over. 
Diſpaſ tion As for the Reſt of the Courts of Europe, Henry had no 
of th-o:er occaſion to proceed fo circumſpectly. The Emperor Win- 
Court. ceflaus who was ſtill alive, was a Prince that had ſtupified 
himſelf with Drinking, and who like the other German 
Princes little regarded what paſſed in England. As for the 
Kings of Caſtile and Portugal, they were rather Gainers 
than Looſers by the Revolution, which had advanced their 
Brorher-in-law to the Throne. So that they readily ap- 
proved of it, or at leaſt ſeemed to do ſ © 
The Gaſ: But another Affair of greater Importance created the new 
tons ready King a deal of Uneaſineſs. Guienne was upon the Point 
#0 revolt. of revolting. Already the Gaſcons publickly talked of put- 
ting themſelves under the Dominion of France. It was the 
City of Boxrd:anx, Richard's Birth- Place, that ſtitred 4 
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the whole Province, out of Affection for that unhappy 1399 
Prince, whoſe Misfortunes they lamented. On the other 
Side, the Court of France, watchful to take the Advantage 
of theſe Diſpoſitions, had ſent the Duke of Bourbon into 
Guienne, to foment theſe Piſcontents. The famous Ko- 
bert Knolls, Governour of that Province, who was no leſs 
to be commended for his Prudence than for his Valour, 
had a hard Task to curb the rebellious Spirit which had 
ſeized the Gaſcons. And perhaps he would never have com- 
paſſed it, had he not been ſpeedily aſſiſted by the Earl of 
Morceſter, who being on an Embaſly at Paris, flew to his 
Aid. The Moderation and prudent Conduct of theſe two They are 
Lords, brought about what Force would hardly have ac- peaſed. 
compliſhed, and at length they had the Satisfaction of ſee- 
Ss ing the Commotions appeated. - oo Eons Þ$o 
Henry had alſo upon his Hands another Affair which The Scots 
gave him no leſs Diſturbance. As he was very ſenſible, that ate Werk- 
amidſt all the Acclamations he was flattered with, it could 50 
not be but that the late Revolution had bred many Male. 
Contents, it was his Intereſt to keep Peace with his Neigh- 
bours. Accordingly this was what he had purpoſed to do, 
leaſt a Foreign War employing his Forces Abroad, he ſhould 
be left unprovided in Caſe any ſudden Inſurrection ſhould 
happen at Home. Beſides, a War would have obliged him 
to demand Succours of the Parliament, which he was wil- 
ling to avoid; till his Governmeat was better eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe Conſiderations made him extremely forry to hear 
that the Scots had broke the Truce, and taken Werk-Caftles 
He thought belt, however, to take no notice of this Intult, 
till it ſhould be more in his Power to revenge it. But leaſt 
his doing fo ſhould give the King of Scotland Encourage- 
ment to go on, he ſent Embaſſadors tohim to demand Satis 
faction for this Outrage. However, as the Scots complained Enbaſſ to 
likewiſe, on their Side, of ſome Breach on the Part of the Ex- Scotland. 
gliſh, he made uſe of this Pretext to demand that the Truce — 9 
might be confirmed by mutually repairing the Damages 
the two Nations had done one another. When Robert 
broke the Truce, he imagined France would take his Part, 
and that the depoſing of Richard would ſtir up in England 
| c Commotions, 
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1399. Commotions, of which he deſigned to take the Advan- 
A Negoti- tage. But having found that France lay ſtill, and that 
4 1j˖fr there was not the leaſt Proſpect of Troubles in England. 
he did not think fit to puſh his Enterprize any further. So Þ 
that without much Sollicitation, he agreed to a Negotia- | 
tion between Henry and Him. | 5 A 
Hen vn Matters being thus in a fair way Abroad, Henry chiefly Þ 
to gam the applied himſelf to what might contribute to the ſupport- 
People's ing him in the Throne. Two Things were abſolutely ne- 
Alfeclions. ceſſary to that End. Firſt, to preſerve the Good-Will 
| which the People had hitherto expreſſed for him. Second- 2? 
ly, to guard Richard ſo ſtrictly that it ſhould be impoſſible * 
for him to make his Eſcape. As to the Firſt, he affected to 
make himſelf popular, by ſhowing upon all Occaſions his 
Deteſtation of the Tyrannical Government of his Prede- 
| ceſſor, and his having more at Heart the People's Intereſts 
He burns than his own. With this View it was, that he ordered all 
the Bonds the Blank-Notes, which Richard had extorted from the In- 
. habitants of London, and of the ſeventeen condemned 
. ee Countics, to be brought into Chancery and publickly burnt. 
ed. 8 135 
Theſe Blank-Bonds which were called Ragmans, had been 
filled up, not only with the Sums Richard had been pleaſed 
to exact from ſuch as had ſigned them, but moreover with | 
an Obligation to obſerve, under certain Penalties, the Sa- 
tutes of Shrewsbary and whatever had been done by Vir- 
tue of them. Ia burning theſe Bonds, Henry's Intent was 
to inſinuate to the People that he deſigned not to take the 
Advantage of theſe extorted Engagements, much leſs to 
practiſe the hke Methods to fill his Coffers. — 
Richardis As for the depoſed King, he did not think proper to 
four up in keep him any longer in the Tower of London, for fear he 
_ ” ſhould ſtir up Compaſſion in the Hearts of the Citizens, 
but ordered him to be conducted to the Caſtle of Leeds. 
in the County of Kent. Some Time after, fearing ſtill that 
Richard's being ſo nigh London would give too frequent 
Occaſion to talk of him, he cauſed him to be ſhut up in Pont- 
| fraft-Caſtle in the North. HHS By 
Dees, This Year in November, 3 the Valiant, Duke of 


fle Dube of Bretagne, departed this Life in his Capital City. His firſt 
| . T5; T4 
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Wife was Daughter of Edward 1IT, by whom he had no 


: Iſſue. By his ſecond, Joan of Navarre, he left two 
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Sons, of whom Joh the eldeſt ſucceeded him, under the 


Guardianſhip of the Duke of Burgundy and Oliver de 


In this manner paſſed over the three firſt Months of the | 


Reign of Heury, in a deceitful Calm, which was followed 


by violent Storms. It was neceſſary to enlarge a little on 


the firſt Events of this Reign, becauſe they ſerve for 
Foundation to all the reſt. 
The Year 1400 was uſhered in by a Conlpiracy againſt 


fort of Miracle. Hiſtorians ſomewhat differ about the 
firſt Author of this Plot, which was commonly aſcribed 


to the Abbot of Weſtminſter. However it is more likely, 
that the Abbot was only the Agent of the Lords Conſpi- 
rators, and lent them his Houſe to meet in, Perhaps he 


was made uſe of to ſound the Inclinations of ſeveral Per- 
ſons, according as he was directed by ſuch as were more 
powerful than he. Be this as it will, it is agreed that his 
Houſe was the Place where the Plot was formed, in which 


were principally concerned, the Dukes of Albemarle, Sur- 


rey and Exeter, the Earls of Gloceſter and Salisbxry, the Bi- 


ſhop of Carliſle, and Sir Thomas Blunt. All theſe Lords 
had been in great Favour with Kichard II, and they were 


the ſame Perſons to whom the King had left their Honours 


1400. 


the King, from which he was not delivered but by a % 


againſt the 
King. 


Chief Con- 


pirators. 


and Eſtates taken from them by the Parliament. Among 


theſe Conſpirators, John Holland Duke of Exeter was his 


Half- Brother, and Edward de Langley Duke of Albemarle 


his Firſt-Couſin. Notwithſtanding theſe Ties of Blood, 


and the Favours they had all received from the King, they 


reſolved to aſſaſſinate him and reſtore Richard to the Throne. 


The Affection this unfortunate Prince had ſhown them, 


the Deſire of revenging the Dilgrace they had lately ſuffer- - 


ed, and of which they looked upon the King as the prin- 
cipal Author, and perhaps the Fear that the Pardon which 


had been granted them, was not ſincere, concurred to in- 
ſpire them with this furious Reſolution. They had drawn 
into the Plot one Maudlin a Domeſtick of Richard's, who for Rich- 


They fer up 


a Pretender 
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1400. reſembled his Maſter ſo exactly that many might be de- 

Cceived. The Reſult of their Debates was, that the Duke 

of Exeter and ohn Montacute Earl of Salisbury ſhould | 

retend to challenge one another at à Tournament to be 

held at Oxford, and ſhould deſire the King to Honour the | 

— Tournament with his Preſence, and that, whilſt he ſhould | 

be intent upon the Sight, an Opportunity ſhould be taken | 

to murder him. To the End each Man might know what | 

Part he was to a& in this Tragedy, they took Care to ſet | 

down all Particulars in Writing. Then they tranſcribed | 

ſix Copies ſigned with their Names, and ſealed with their 

Seals, of which each of the principal Parties took one. | 

- Purſuant to their Plot, the Duke of Exeter waited upon 

the King at Wind/or, and made him the Requeſt agreed up- | 

on. The King not miſtruſting a Half-Brother, to whom | 

he had juſt given ſuch ſignal Marks of his Favour and | 
Good-Will, promiſed to be at Oxford on the Day appoint» - 

ed. Thus the Conſpirators, pleaſed with this firſt Succeſs 

of their Undertaking, went and prepared for the putting it 

| in Execution. Ly | 

The Conſi- Under Colour of the Pomp and Magmificence uſual u- 
racy is g. on ſuch Occaſions, the Lords Conſpirators came to Ox- 
ford with a numerous Train of armed Domeſticks, and 
Abundance of other Attendants, who made as if they were 

come purely out of Curioſity. The Duke of Albemarle 
was the only Perſon that failed to be at the Rendez- 
vous. He had a Mind firſt to viſit the Duke of York his 

. Father, then at his Seat at Langley, not to communicate the 

Plot to him, but about ſome ether Buſineſs he had with 
him. Whilſt they were at Dinner, the Duke of York ſee-. 
ing a Paper in his Son's Boſom, asked him what it was, 
The Son confounded at this unexpected Queſtion, replied, 
but with a viſible Concern, that the Paper contained nos 
thing of Moment. But whether the old Duke had re- 

ceived ſome Hints of the Conſpiracy, or whether his Son's 
Confuſion inſpired him with the Curioſity, he ſnatched. 

it out of his Boſom, This Paper was one of the fix Co- © 
pies which the Conſpirators had ſigned. His Surprize way 

exceeding great at ſcęing all the Particulars of the Plot. He 

—_ - | reproached 
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ferd, and had ſeen the Dykes of Tork and Albemarle. Then, 
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reproached his Son with it the more juſtly, as, beſides 


the Blackneſs of the Crime, he had not ſcrupled ro expoſe 


the Life of his own Father, who was Security for his good 
Behaviour. But his Reproaches being uncapable of re- 


medying the Evil, he reſolved to prevent it by acquaint- 


ing the King with what was come to his Knowledge. To 


with Deſign to go himſelf to Windſor and carry the Paper 
to the King. The young Duke knowing he ſhould be 


g undone paſt Redemption, if the King was informed of the 


Conſpiracy by any but himſelf, reſolved to be before- hand 


chat End, he ordered his Horles to be ſadled immediately. 


2 1. 


1400. 


with his Father. As he was better able than the old 


Duke to undergo the Fatigue of Riding, he took a By- 
3 Road and came full ſpeed to Wind/or. Upon his Arrival 


he caſt himſelf at the King's Feet, and diſcovered to him 
the whole Plot. Henry was ſo far from imagining, that the 


Duke of Exeter and the reſt of the Conſpirators, had con- 
ſpired to take away his Life, that he believed at firſt that 


the Duke of Albemarle had invented the whole Matter on 


Purpoſe to ruin them. He told him if the Thing was true, 


he very readily pardoned him upon his being ſorry for it; 
but in Caſe it was a malicious Accuſation, he ſhould find 


no Favour, The Duke of York coming very ſoon after, 
put him out of all doubt, by giving him the Paper he had 


taken from his Son. After ſo convincing a Proof, the 
King being no longer able to queſtion the Truth, broke 
off his Journey to Oxford, where he was to be next Day. 
Mean while he reſolved to ſtay at Windſor, to ſee what 


Courſe the Conſpirators would take when they ſhould per- 


ceive they had miſſed their Aim. 


All this while, the Lords were extremely uneaſy at Ox- The Conſpi- 
rators in 


ford about the Duke of Albemarle's not being yet come. 


They had already ſent to his Houſe to know the Reaſon 


of his Stay; and Word was ſent back that he was ſet out 
for Oxford, but was gone by the Way of Langley with de- 


P 


erplexity. 


ſign to viſit the Duke his Father. This Viſit having be- 


gun to give them ſome Suſpicion, their Trouble increaſed 


upon hearing that the King deſigned not to come to Ox- 


ny 
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1400. no longer doubting that they were diſcovered, they re- 

e „ ſolved to accompliſh by Force, what they had not been 

take uw able to do by other means. Accordingly they dreſſed up 

Arms, and Maudlin in Royal Robes, and gave out that he was Rich- 

Sine 0 ard, who having made his Eſcape out of Priſon, was come 

wa: with to implore the Aſſiſtance of his good Subjects. "DIAL 

them. The Readineſs where with the People ran to liſt under the 

The People Banner of the pretended King, plainly ſhowed that all had 

nary not approved of the depoſing of Richard, though the Par- 

King. liament acted in the Name of the whole Nation. Where- 

| fore, there is nothing we may be more eaſily miſtaken in, 

than in judging of the Sentiments of the People, by thoſe 

of their Repreſentatives. The Reaſon is, becauſe the Re- 
preſentatives debating upon Matters laid before them, with- 

out having any Inſtruction from thoſe they repreſent, their 

Reſolves cannot be confidered but as Private Opinions, | 

though they are of Force to bind the People. Upon this 

Account it is, that the People ſometimes appeal to Arms 

from the Deciſions of Parliaments, when they are thought 

too prejudicial to the Welfare of the Nation. Of this we 

have many Inſtances, but particularly in the Reign of Hens 

y IV. Although Richard had been depoſed by the Par- 

liament, it appeared upon ſeveral Occaſions, that the Peo- 

ple had acquieſced to the Sentence purely by Conſtraint, 

ſince, not only at the Time we are ſpeaking of, but upon 

other Occaſions, they were always ready to run after any 

Counterfeit Richard that was preſented to them. 

In a very ſhort Time, the Lords Conſpirators ſaw them- 
ſelves at the Head of ſo formidable an Army, that they 
thought it in their Power to go and ſeize upon the King at 
Windſor. It is ſaid that in two or three Days their Army 
conſiſted of forty Thouſand Men. With theſe numerous 

Troops they began their March towards Windſor, which 
lies not above thirty Miles from Oxford, and came there 
at Break of Day, in great Expectation of ſurprizing the | 

| King. And indeed, Heury not imagining they could poſ- 
ſibly be ſs ſoon in a Condition to execute ſuch an Enter» 
prize, had ſtaid at Windſor till that very Night, and was 
not gone but a few Hours before they came. His going 

| Ef, away 
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away having fruſtrated their Deſign, they were in very 1400. 


great Perplexity. Some were for marching directly to 
London, before the King ſhould have time to ſecure the 
City. Others athrmed, that their Buſineſs was to go to 
- | Pontfratt, to free Richard, and ſet him at their Head. This 
> & Diverſity of Opinions made them loſe in Debates the Time 
they ſhould have ſpent in Acting. So that the King had 
> IE Leiſure to provide for his Defence, and draw together an 


| = Army of Twenty Thouſand Men. As he did nor queſtion _ 
but the Male-Contents would take the Road to London, 
he went and expected them upon Hoanſlow- Hearh, in hopes 
that his Army would daily increaſe. Whatever might be e xing's 
the Iſſue, he was reſolved, though much inferiour in Num- Reſolution 
bers, to hazard a Battle. This Reſolution inſpired his f AT 
Troops with Courage, and made them imagine the Male- 8 „. 
Contents were not ſo ſtrong as they were reported to be. 
It was likewiſe the Cauſe, that many ſeeing the King march 
unconcerned to meet the Enemy, came and joined him in 
order to ſhow their Diligence : The which doubtleſs they 
would not have done, had he ſhown on this Occafion 
the leaſt Signs of Fear or Diffidence. At ſuch Junctures 
the Majority of the People, without conſidering Right or 
Juſtice, generally declare for that Side which is like to be 
Ie, ͤ ͤ ͤ >" Re. 
Mean while the Conſpirators ſeeing the King in a Con- 1 C 
dition to withſtand them, durſt not cope with him. Whether r (dc 
it proceeded from their little Capacity, or whether from te ; 
Fear of being deſerted by their Army, they minded nothing 
but how to avoid a Battle. Inſtead of marching towards and retire. 
London to meet the —_ they took the Road to Reading, 
and encamped near Colebrook, where the young Queen Jſa- 
bella lay. * Here it was they reſolved to put an end to 
Maudlin's acting the Part he had hitherto played, thinking 
it more to their Purpoſe to ſpread a Report that Richard 
. | | Was 


The Conſpirators marched, in Suſpence what to do, from Oxford 
to Colebrook, and there hearing the King was on Hounſlow Heath with 
his Army, turned back and marched towards Reading, to a Place 
called Sunning. Where the Quern was, and not at Colelreok. 
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The four 


Chiefs are 


attacked by 
the Mayor 
of Ciren- 
ceſter. Act. 
Pub. viii. 
89, 90. 
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was in Vor babire at the Head of a Hundred Thouſand Men. 


Their Deſign was not only to avoid the King, but, in all 
appearance, to approach Wales, from whence they expected 
to have Aſſiſtance, Richard being well-beloved in that 
Country. Be that as it will, having encamped near Ci- 
renceſter (a), the Generals took up their Quarters in the 
Town, whilſt the Army lay without. The Duke of 
Surrey and the Earl of Salisbury lodged at one Inn, and 
the Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Glouceſter at another. 
Their little Experience having cauſed them to neglect to ſet | 
Guards at the Gates, the Mayor of the Town, a Man of 
Senſe and Courage, took Advantage of their Negligence, {| 
to do the King a ſignal Piece of Service. He privately 
drew together in the Night, four hundred Townſmen, and | 
having ordered the Gates to be ſhut, he divided his Fol- 
lowers into two Companies, and attacked at once the two 


Inns where the four Generals lodged. Though theſe Lords 
had none but their Domeſticks with them, they defended 


themſelves the beſt Part of the Night. During the Con- 
flict, one of their People bethought himſelf of ſetting Fire 


to a neighbouring Houſe, imagining the Townſmen would 
buſy themſelves in extinguiſhing the Flames, and by that 


Tito are 
taken and 


beheaded on 
the Spot * 


Means give the Lords an Opportunity to eſcape. But this 
Stratagem had a quite contrary Effect. The Townſmen 
{till more irritated by this Action, redoubled their E fforts, 
and at length broke open the Inn defended by the Duke of 
Surrey and Eart of Salisbury. Theſe two Lords being 
much wounded, were beheaded on the Spot by the Mayor's 
Order. On the other Side, the Duke oſ Exeter and Earl 
of Glouceſter, perceiving they were no longer able to hold 
out with the few People they had with them, found 
means to eſcape over the Houſes, and to get out of the 
Town by the Help of ſome of the Inhabitants. Their 
Intent was to march the Army into the Town: but upon 
their coming to the Camp, they found it deſerted. The 
Report which the Soldiers heard, and the Fire which they 
law in the Town, having made them believe that the 

45 __, King's 
(a) And not Chicheſter, as ſome have affirmed, 48. Pub. V. viii, 89+ 
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King' 8 Army was there, they had all taken to ſudden Flight, , 146% 
ſeized with a Panick, Fear, which made them fee Danger 


where there was none. Thus the Lords | perceiving it out 


of their Power to execute their Deſign parted, the better 


© to provide for their Safety. But they had the Misfortune The other 


to be taken, and ſhortly after loſt their Heads on the Scaf- likewiſe .- 
fold. Maudlin was alſo apprehended as he was endeavouring alen and 
to eſcape into Scotland, and condemned to be hanged. The execuced. 


Abbot of Weſtminſter making off likewiſe, was ſeized 


with ſo terrible a Fright, that he fell into a Fit of the Apo- 
Pleæy and died. As for the Biſhop of Carliſie, he was taken The Biſtoß 
allo and ſentenced to Death. But though on the Score of of Carliſle 


his Character the King had pardoned him, yet he was not 2% vit 

Fear. Act. 
in a State to enjoy the Benefit, when the News of his Par- pub, VIII. 
don was brought him. The Terror of the Puniſhment he 165. 
was to under Fo. had made ſuch an Impreſſion upon him, 
that it cauſed his Death, at the very Time that Merch was 
influencing the King to ſpare his Life. 


In all likelihood, the ill Succeſs of this Enterprize Trogicl, 


haſtened Richard's End. There is ſome Diverſity among Death of .. 
Hiſtorians about the Manner of his Death, but they all 


Richarall, 


gree he did not die a natural Death. Some affirm, he was 
arved to Death. Others pretending to be better x” x3 op 
relate his Death with theſe Circumſtances. After the 
Troubles above-mentioned, were appeaſed, by the Death of 


ww LY 


the principal Conſpirators, one Sir Thomas Pyers came to 


Pont fract, attended by eight Men. The ſame Day he ar- 


rived, Richard perceived at Dinner that the Victuals were 
not raſted as uſual. He asked the Reaſon of it of the 
Perſon whoſe Buſineſs it was, and upon his telling him that 
Pyers had brought an Order from the King to the contrary, 
he took up a Knife and ſtruck him on the Face with it. 


Pyers coming in, wit h his eight Attendants at the Noiſe, 


Richard ſound he was a dead Man, and reſolving to ſell his 


Lite at a dear Rate, he ſnatched from one of them a Battle- 


Ax, with which he defended himſelf ſo bravely, that he 


flew four of them. But at length, ſtanding accidently 


near Vers who was got upda a Chair; t the Villain diſcharged 
Yo L. V. D RP | 
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oo. upon his Head a Blow with a Club, which laid him dead 


Paulis, at which the King was pleaſed to be preſent. This 


tors. Thengh it was reported all over the Kingdom that 
Matter. The which confirmed the People in their Belief, ? 


died of a natural Death, it would have bcen neceſſary to 
undeceive the Publick. But in caſe he loſt his Life by vio- | 


he ſat on the Throne, his Misfortunes failed not to excite |: 

the Compaſſion of the very People that had been ſo ready | 

to deſert him. It is peculiar to Misfortunes, eſpecially of | 

Princes, generally to change Hatred into Pity. Of this 

* ſhall tee in the Sequel of this very Reign ſeveral In- 
ances. 
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ty 


at his Feet *. | 95 | 1 
Thus died this unfortunate Prince, Thirty-three Tears 
old, of which he had fat TwWenty- two on the Throne *'. | 
A melancholy Reward for the many fignal Services the | 
Prince his Father had done England! He was carried to 
London in a Coffin with his Face uncovered, that every | 
one might view it. His Funeral was ſolemnized at St. 


ty 82 


„ 


U 


done, he was carried to Langley Church, and interred with- 
out any Ceremony. Henry V. ordered his Body to be 
removed to Weſtminſter-Abby, and laid among his Anceſ- 
he had been murdered, yet no Inquiry was made into the 


that the King was not innocent. The Truth is, if Richard 


I” © 
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lent Means, it was a hard Matter for any one to make ufe | 
of them without the King's Knowledge. : 
Notwithſtanding Richard had not been beloved whilſt *? 


The 

This is Fabian's Account. Valſingham ſays, he faſted himſelf 
to Death for Grief at the Miſcarriage of the Plot. Stow ſays, he was 
Kept fifteen Days together in Hunger, Thirſt and Cold, till he died. Poly- 
dore Virgil ſays, he was not ſuffered to touch or taſte the Victuals which 
lay before him. Hector Boethius will have it, that Richara fled in diſ- 
8 into Scotland, here giving himſelf up wholly to Con templation, 

| 


lived and died, and was buried at Sterling. Perhaps this was trueof 
forme Counterfeit Richard, | | 


* a 0 1 8 3 wad | HOP | 4 | 


__ ** The beautiful Picture of 2 King ſighing, crowned in a Chair 
of State, at the Upper-end of the Choir in St. Peter's Weſtminſter is ſaid to 
be his. Speed, p. 615. . 55 


But the French Hiſtorians take no Notice of the Court of 
France's ſtirring much in that Affair. It is true, we have 
in the Collection of Publick Acts, ſeveral of Henry's Orders 
relating to the Preparations carry ing on in Frauce, with de. 
ſign to invade England But that might be an Effect off 
Henry's Policy, to let the World fee the Neceſſity of 95 
Richard's Death. And indeed, the Truce of Twenty- Puce wb. 
eight Years between the two Crowns was confirmed in e 
Aay this very Year, and all the pretended Arguments of a 
France ended in a Negotiation to draw from England Queen 

I Iſabella, with whom Richard had not conſummated his 
Marriage. It was not without Reaſon that Henry endea- 
voured to maintain the Truce with France. He had a 
Quarrel with the King of Scotland, which would not ſuffer 

him to carry his Forces out of the Kingdom. The Occa- 

ſion of the Rupture between theſe two Princes was this: 
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The Engliſh Writers pretend, that Chants, VT. made 1400. | 


great Preparations to try to reſtore Richard to the Throne. Act. Pub. 
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Robert Stuart, King of Scotland, the Third of that The Cæuſe 


Name, was deſirous to match Prince David his eldeſt Son, 2 Har 
vith a Daughter of George Dunbar, Earl of March. The you'y wt 5 
Farl taking this Alliance as a very great Honour, joyfully 
received the Propoſal, and even paid before-hand part of the 
Marriage Portion. However, ſhortly after, by Intrigues 

7 needleſs to be mentioned here, Prince David married a 


Daughter of Archibald, Earl of Dowglaſs. Dunbar was 


extremely vexed at this Affront, to which the King added 


another Cauſe of Diſcontent, by refuſing or delaying to 
refund the Money he had received. The Deſire of Re- 
venge, and making the King ſenſible that he deſerved a 
better Treatment, inſpired the Earl with a Reſolution to 


go over to the King of England, and do all the Miſchief 


poſſible to his Enemies. To that End, he imparted his 


1 Deſign to the Earl of Northumberland, Governour of the 


Northern Counties, who preſently after ſent him a Safe- 
Conduct from the King his Maſter. Upon the Receit 
whereof he repaired ro Henry, and had ſeveral Conferences 


with him. The King of Scotland well aware that the 


* 


Earl of March was hatching ſome Plot againſt him in Eng- 
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140. lend, ſent Ambaſſadors to m_— to demand his being de- | | 


livered up, and upon Henry's 
gainſt him. | 


Henry Henry not thinking fit fto ſtay and expect his Enemy in 


marche: England, prepared to carry the War into Scotland. As oon 
into Scot- as his Army was ready to march, he went to Newcaſtle, 
and ſent Robert a Summons to appear in Perſon, and do him 
Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland. In this Citation, 
he revived the Pretenſions of Edward I. to the Sove- I 
reignty of that Kingdom, ever ſince the Time of Locrinus 


land. 


Son of Brutus, firſt pretended King of the whole Iſland ? 
of Albion. Upon Robert's refuſing to do him any ſuch 
Homage, Henry *ntred Scotland, and made ſome Progrels. 5 
He beſeges Towards the End of September he went and beſieged the 1 


Edinburgh Caſtle of Edinburgh, defend d by Prince David and the 


Raiſes the 
Siege. | 


75e Scots nions. As ſoon as he was gone, the Scots under the 


efuſal, proclaimed War a- | 


3 
3 


3 


Earl of Dowglaſs his Brother-in-Law. But the Seaſon Þ 
being too far advanced to be able ro go on with the Siege) 4 
he quitted it on a ſudden, and retired into his own Pomi- 


ade Conduct of Sir Patrick Hepborne, and Thomas Bauten, 1 


England 
and are de- 


frated. ner the Ravages the Ergliſh had committed in Scotland. 


made an Inroad into England. and revengedi in a cruel Man- I 


But in their Return, they were met by the Earl of Nor. | 1 


thumberland, who defeated them and ſtript them of their 
Booty. Hepborne, one of the Scotch Generals, was ſlain 
in the Action. This Victory procured between the two 


Trace be- Nations a Truce for ſix Weeks, which was afterwards pro- 
been th; longed, by reaſon of the Poſture Henry's Affairs were in. 


770 Kg Hardly had he begun the War with Scotland, when he 
ns. received certain Intelligence that the Welſh" were about to 
Revolt, and that they had a Deſign toraiſe in their Country | 


Commotions, which could not but be attended with fatal 


Conſequences. This was the Reaſon, that notwithſtand- | 


ing his Succeſs againſt the Scots, he was not willing to make 
the moſt of his Advantages, for fear of exaſperating them 


too much. This is what Buchanan himſelf owns, aſcri- 


| bing to his Generofity what was only the Effect of his 


Policy ; the Motions of the Welch having mace | it: abſolute-| 


} iy necellary to have Peace with Scotland. 


5 | The 
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might take Advantage of the preſent J uncture, to reco- 
ver their former State. Owen Glendour, or Glendowrdwy, as Glendour. 


Liberty, contrary to his Word. 
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Book XI. 


The Iſh, who ever ſince the Reign of Edward 1. 
were ſubject, or rather united to England, believed they vel of 


29 
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the Weiſh 
under 


he is always called in the Collection of Publick Acts, was the Act. Pub. 


Perſon that ſer them upon this Undertaking. Th is Man, 
though a private Gentleman only, had all the 
proper for ſuch an Attempt, if the Velſb Forces had been 
ſtrong enough to afford him any Proſpect of Succeſs. Ne- 


vertheleſs, he managed Matters in ſuch a Manner, that for 


VIII. 159 
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ſeveral Vears he found Means to free his Countrymen 


from the Subjection they had been kept in by the Engliſh. 


A LaweSuit he had loſt at London with the Lord Grey of 


EKuthin, his Neighbour , was the firſt Occaſion of the 
_ Diſguſt he conceived againſt the whole Exgliſh Nation *. 


The Conſpiracy which I have ſpoken of before, breaking 
out in England at this very Time, Glendour, not queſtio- 


ning but it would cauſe great Diſturbances, thought it a 
fair Opportunity to caſt off the Engliſh Yoke. He pri- 
vately ſounded the Velſhmen, and finding they were incli- 
nable enough to receive his Impreſſions, he brought them 


without much Difficulty to a Reſolution to aſſert their Li- 


berty. He would have forthwith diſcovered his Deſigns, if 


the ill Succeſs of the Engliſh Conſpiracy had not withheld 


him. The Moment he ſaw the King engaged in the War with 


Scotland, he ſet about executing his Project, and got the 


Crown of England, ande acknowledge him for Sovereign. 
From thenceforward he always ſtiled himſelf Prince of Wales, 
as appears by ſeveral Acts. . . 

His firſt Enterprize was againſt the Lord Grey his Ad- 


verſary, whom he took Priſoner in a Battle; after which, 


he made him marry his Daughter, without giving him his 


Emboldened 


* He was brought up at the Inns of Curt in Landon, and was it ſeems 


King Richard's Eſquire: But in Henry's Time he retired to his Mannor 


of Glendowrdwy, where he had a Diſpute with the Lord Grey, for 
having entered upon Part of a Caxzmon lying between Ruthin and 


 Glendowrdwy, 


Welſh to renounce with one Conſent their Allegiance to the 


Act. Pub. 
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40. Emboldened by this Succeſs he made an Incurſion into 
| nt ct on Herefordſhire. Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, who 
3 ee | 


Mz»: bad retired to his Lordſhip of Wigmore, finding that the 
Mich ri King was employed in Scotland, thought to do him a ſig- 
Laar. nal Service, by drawing together the Gentry of the Coun- 
= try, in order to go and put a ſtop to the Progreſs of the 
: Rebels. But he had the misfortune to be taken Priſoner 
= in a Battle; and though he offered a large Ranſom, he 
= could not obtain his Liberty. Glendour imagined that a 
= P Prifonerof that Conſequence might be of uſe to him here- 
AM after, or at leaſt that the King would ſpare no Coſt for his 
| Deliverance, and therefore his beſt way would be rather to 
3 treat with the King:than with the Prifoner himſelf. But he 
nerv, Was very much out in his Conjecture. Henry was too well 
„. he pleaſed to ſee the Earl of March a Priſoner and unable to 
Fluß hurt him, to contribute any Thing towards his Releaſe, 
eue. Glendour however ſtill kept his Priſoner, hoping by his 
= Means he ſhould one Day be able to give the King ſome 
Diſturbance, as it actually happened. The Earl was not 
ſorry afterwards at his being in the Hands of the Wellb. 
Henry's Jealouly of every Thing relating to his Crown, 
and his Severity to thoſe that would diſpute it with him, 
made the Earl ſenſible, that his Life was ſafer in Priſon than 
at his own Houſe. Mean while the King being taken up 
in the Scorch War, Glendour had Time enough to ravage 
the Country on the Weſt-Side of the Severn, and to car- 
ry off a great Booty. 1 . 
The En- About the End of this Year, Manuel Palzologus, Em- 
peror of peror of Conſtantinople, arrived in England to move for Suc- 
Conſtar- cour againſt Bajazer Emperor of the Turks. The King 
op} gave him an honourable Reception, and made him ſome 
E. gland. Preſents. But as for Succour, he put him off till his Af- 
lairs were better ſettled in his own Kingdom. The Em- 
eror went from England to France, from whence he de- 
parted not till two Years after, upon News that Bajazet his 
Enemy was vanquiſhed and made Priſoner by Tamerlane. 
wor. Oe. 21ſt of January 1401, Henry aſſembled a Par- 
Statutes in lizment, at which there were ſeveral Statutes made with re- 


De, kition to the Church. The firſt confirmed the Alls paſſed 
way ange th nx 
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in the Reigns of Edward III and Richard II, againſt fuch 140. 
as ſued for Proviſions in the Court of Rome, or carried to 
the Eccleſiaſtical Courts Cauſes belonging to the Cognizance 
of the Civil Fudges. This was the old Quarrel with the 
Court of Rome. What rigorous Proceedings ſoever were 
uſed to ſtop the Courſe of theſe Abuſes, they had been in- 
effectual, becauſe it was the Intereſt of too many People to 
countenance the pretended Prerogatives of the Pope. But 
however this Parliament having conſidered that the Pope 
| ſtill went on to engroſs the Col/ations of all the Church- 
Preferments of the Kingdom, and that the Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts were continually encroaching upon the Civil ones, 
came to a Reſolution at length to oppoſe thoſe Things 
effectually. To that Purpoſe were revived the old Sta- Staruter of 
3 rmtes of Proviſors in the Reigns of Edward [IT and Rich- Præmu— 
ard II, commonly known by the Name of the Statute 7 
Præmunire. As this Term often occurs in the Eugli 
Hiſtory, it will not be improper to explain it. By Præ- Explicaticn 
munire then is meant, either the Statute it ſelf, or the Pe- cathy | 
3 malty annexed to it. Former Parliaments acting from the 
2 ſame Motive as this, had ordained Puniſhments againſt the 
3 Proviſors, that is, againſt ſuch as ſought after Bulls, called 
3 Proviſiones or Gratiæ Expectatiræ, from the Court of Rome, 
for Benefices either vacant or that ſhould be ſo. The ſame 
Puniſhments were ordained againſt thoſe that carried to the 
Court Eccleſiaſtical what belonged to the Civil. When any 
Z Perſon incurred the Guilt of this fort of Crime, a Writ or 
Order was iſſued againſt him, beginning with theſe Words, 
7 Premunire facias, whereby he was commanded to appear in 
the King's Court. Hence the Statute as well as the Penal- 
ty annexed were called Præmunire x. This Penalty conſiſt- 
ed in Forfeiture of Lands, and Impriſonment during the 
King's Pleaſure. In Proceſs of Time ſeveral other Of- 
I fencesof a like Nature with thoſe that were the firſt Cauſe 
of the Statute, were made liable to the ſame Penalty. So 
that all the Sratutes of Præmunire are only Enlargeme 


c 


ats of 
thoſe 


* Suppoſed to be uſed in the barbarous Law-Latin, inſtcad of Pra- 
monere, | _ | . 


. 


Statute 


azamfſe 


Hereticks, 


„„ 
1401. thoſe that were made in the Reigns of Edward III and 
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Richard II. In general, the Pramunire chiefly regards 
Offences committed in Matters Eccleſtaſtical, wherein the | 
Com Eon concerned... Io 
The Clergy were all along ſo intent upon favouring the 
Pretenſions of the Court of Rome, that the Pains former 
Parliaments had been at to remedy this Abuſe, were to 
little Purpoſe. The Sratute I have juſt ſpoken of had 
ſcarce any better Effect. The Attempt made laſt Year to 
dethrone the King, having given him Cauſe to fear the 


like Conſpiracies for the future, he had reſolved to keep 


fair with the Clergy, that they might be attached to his In- 
rereſt. So that although he did not think proper to re- 
fuſe his Aſſent to the new Statute, he connived however 
at the Breach of it, as much as, or more than any of his 
Predeceſſors. But this was not the only Thing he did to 
gain the Affection of the Clergy. His Condeſcenſion for 
them in another Article, of no leſs Importance, drew up- 
on him the Bleſſings of the Eccleſiaſtichs, and cauſed him to 
be looked on by the whole Body, as a Prince exceeding 
zealous for the Church. „„ po acne;  N 

Since Michliſf firſt publiſhed his Opinions about the 
End of the Reign of Edward III, his Doctrine had gained 
ſo much Ground, that the Clergy were in continual Appre- 
henſions of its getting uppermoſt. I have already related 
that in the Reign of Richard IT, the Biſhops had obtained | 


a general Licenſe to impriſon Hereticks without being o- 


bliged to have a particular Order from the Court, but that 
the Houſe of Commons had cauſed it to be revoked. From 
that Time there had been no Alteration on that Account, 
except that the King granted more frequently the like Or- 
ders, However, as the Penalty of Impri ſonment was not 
capable to curb the pretended Evil the Biſhops were in 
dread of, Henry having always in view the gaining of the 
Affection of the Eccleſiaſtich, recommended to the Parlia- 
ment in a very preſſing manner the Care of the Charch's 
Concerns. How reluctant ſoever the Houſe of Commons 
might be to perſecute the LZo/lards, the Credit of the 
Court and Cabals of the Clergy, obtained at length an Ac 
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for the burning of abſtinate Hereticks. This Statute was 
no ſooner paſſed, but the Eccleſiaſtical Court immediately 
condemned one William Sawtre * a Lollard, who being 
delivered over to the ſecular Power, was burnt alive by 
Virtue of the King's Writ ** directed to the Mayor of Lon- 
don. 
land for the ſake of Religion. During this Seſſion ſeveral 
Adds were likewiſe paſſed concerning the Diſputes between 
the e and the Court of Rome, of which I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak in another Place. : TY 
Since the Truce with France had been confirmed, Charles 
VI, or rather the Duke of Orleans his Brother, and the 
Dukes of Berri and Burgundy his Uncles, who governed 
in his Name, had often demanded the young Queen 1/a- 
bella Widow of Richard IT. Henry had deferred giving a 
politive Anſwer ; not but that the Demand was very juſt: 
But two Reaſons made him deſirous of keeping that Prin- 
ceſs if poſſible. Firſt, as he could not help being appre- 
henſive of a War with France, he was willing to make a 


3 3 
1401. 
A Lollard 


Hurnt. 
Act. Pub. 
VIII. 178. 


This Man was the firſt who ſuffered Death in Eng- 


Negotiati. N 
on about 
ſending back 
Richard's 
Widow. 
ibid. 
p. 186. 


firm and laſting Peace with Charles VI, to which he be- 


lieved the Marriage of Iſabella with the Prince his Son 
would mightily contribute. With this View it was, that 


before he returned a poſitive Anſwer to the Court of Fraxce, 


he had frequently propoſed this Match, But neither the 
Brother nor Uncles of Charles would ever conſent to it, 
not being able to think of marrying the young Queen to a 


Henry de- 
mands Iſa- 


bella for 


His Son, 


He is put of 


Prince whoſe Father was looked upon by all the World as 


the Murderer of her firſt Husband. They edged how- 
Ys 


ever another Reaſon for declining it, namely, That her 


Father not being in a Condition to manage his Aff airs, 
they durſt not treat of his Daughter's Marriage without his 


Conſent. A ſecond Reaſon why Henry put off ſending 


back IJſabella, was his being very ſenſible that the Reſtitu- 


tion of the Money Richard had already received with her 
would be demanded. However, as he had no plauſible 
Pretext to derain her, he conſented at laſt to reſtore her 


* Pariſh-Prieſt of St. Oſich in London. 


n Writ de Hcretico Comburendo. 


Vor; V, „ 


He ſends 
Her back. 
Act. Pub. 
VIII. 194. 
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Marriage 
bee 


enry's 


Daughter, 


with the 
Earl Pa- 
lat n. 

i did. 


179. 


The King's 


Expeuil ion 


againſt the 


Wellh. 


AR. Fe, 
VIII. 225. 


ny another Negotiation on Foot, about a Marriage between 
Blanch his eldeſt Daughter, and Lewis of Bavaria, Grand- 


was concluded in May, to the King's great Satisfaction. 
The Princeſs's Portion was forty T houſand Pounds Ster- 


tinued to ravage the Counties bordering upon Wales. Far 


ing his Clemency had no great Effect, he ſet forward to 
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with all her Jewels. He knew how to manage it ſo dex» 
trouſly, that in the Conventions made upon that Account at 
Lelingham, there was no mention of any Reſtitution, 
Thar was the Subje& of another Negotiation, which I ſhall 
ſpeak of hereafrer. | F 5 | 

Whilſt this Affair was tranſacting, Henry had in Germa- 


ſon of Robert Earl Palatin of the Rhine, who was juſt 
advanced to the Imperial Throne, vacant by the Death of 1 
Henry of Brunſwick Succeſſor of Winceſlaus. This Affair 


ling. At the ſame Time, a Treaty of perperual Alliance 
was made between the Emperor and Henry, 
Since the Revolt of the Welſh broke out, Henry had 
made no Preparations to reduce them to Obedience. Mean 
while Glendour taking Advantage of his Negligence, con- 


from dreading the King's juſt Indignation, he ſtudied to 
provoke him by continual Inſults. Henry's Indolence lap- 
peared ſtrange to abundance of People, becauſe they were 
ignorant of the Reaſon of it. Before he took up Arms 
againſt the Welſh, he was defirous of finiſhing his Matters 
with France, and even intended to make a ſtrict Alliance 
with that Crown. As he knew the Rebels could have no 
Aſſiſtance but from thence, he believed, could he deprive 
them of that Protection, they would not jbe able to hold 
out long. Mean Time the Negotiations with France go- 
ing on flower than he could with, and Glendour ſtill con- 
tinuing to infeſt his Borders, he could put off no longer 
his taking up Arms. Before he pur himſelf at the Head 
of his Army, he publiſhed a General Pardon for the Welſh, | 
provided they ſubmitted within a certain Time. But find- 


go and chaſtiſe them. Upon his Approach Glendour with- 
drew to the Mountains, where it was impoſſible to come 


at him. All the King could do was to ravage the Coun- 
try, which done, he returned to London. | | 
8 VVV 2 „ „ The 


oy 
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Fortune, he perceived them juſt as he was going to lye down, 
diſcovering the Author of this traiterous Attempt. 


Edmund Dake of Jorł the King's Uncle, died. He left the Duke of 
f | Deſcendants of the younger, who by his Marriage with a 

the Kingdom. 
ſole Authority, and without the Aid of the Parliament, 


3 Hid a Tax for the Marriage-Dowry of his Daughter. viage fe 


however appeared diſſatisfied at it. There were not wanting 5. 442. 
in the Kingdom ſuch as laid hold of every Thing to find 5 


Ferment among his Subjects, and that if the Male- Contents 
fat quiet, it was only in Expectation of a favourable Oy:r-k 
portunity to riſe. On a ſudden, when he leaſt thought of 4 Rur 


Was alive, and had levied an Army in Scotland, in or- ale 
-with ſo much Credit from all Hands. At the fame Time, Writings As 


The Authors of theſe Papers aſſerted among other Things, 
that the Crimes for which Richard was depoled, were no- 
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The King's Return to his Metropolis was immediately 1401. 
followed by the Diſcovery of a Plot againſt his Life, by bong 3 
the Means of an Iron Inſtrument with three ſharp Spikes he King 
placed in his Bed. Had he lain down upon them, they diſcovered. 
muſt inevitably have run through his Body; but by good 


What Inquiry ſoever was made, there was no poſſibility of 


It was this and not the laſt Year, as ſome affirm, that neathof 


two Sons, Edmund Duke of Albemarle, who took the bm in 114 
Title of Duke of Vork, and Richard Earl of Cambridge. Ly 1. Sol 


I ſhall have frequent Occaſion hereafter to ſpeak of rhe 


Siſter of the Earl of March, acquired to his Iſſue the Right 
to the Crown, which cauſed ſuch terrible Commotions in 
In the Beginning of the next Year, the King by his 1 7 
for the Mar- 


Though in ſo doing he had ated by Virtue of an antient — _ 


Privilege of the Kings on the like Occaſions, the People 1614. 


Fault with his Conduct. About the Middle of the Year he 
had Reaſon to perceive that there was ſtill a dangerous 


it, a Rumour was ſpread over all England, that Richard of 1 


der to come and drive out the Ulurper. It was a plain ibid. 
Caſe that the People wiſhed the News true, ſince jt met P. 225. 


on Church-Doors and in other publick Places, Papers were gaht the 
poſted up containing outragious Invectives againſt the King. His. 


thing in Compariſon of the gyrannical Proceedings of Hen- 


—— — — —  — oo 
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r402. y ſince he had been on the Throne. The King was ſo 


70% , provoked at this Audaciouſneſs, that he ſwore he would 
thor, never pardon ſuch as were found guilty. Sir Roger Cla- 


rendon, natural Son of Edward the renowned Prince of 
Wales, fell the firſt Sacrifice to his Vengeance, being fen- 


renced to dye the ignominious Death of a Traitor. Eight 
Monks guilty of the fame Crime were hanged with him. 
Malter Baldock Prior of Laune underwent the ſame Fate, 
with a Franciſcan Doctor in Divinity, who was hanged in 
his Friar's Habit, to the great Mortification of the Frater- 


nity *, Many more were apprehended, upon finding a- 
mong the Papers of a certain Prieſt, a Liſt of the Names of 


thoſe that had declared Richard was living. But upon 


ſtrict Examination, it appeared that he had made that Liſt, 


on purpoſe to make the News the more likely, or upon 
Conjectures void of Foundation. So that he ſuffered alone 
the Puniſkment of his Raſhneis. The King's great Seve- 
rity upon this Occaſion, contributed very much to efface 


the good Opinion People had conceived of his Clemency 


and Humanity. | | 
Marriage Whilſt theſe Things were doing in England, Henry 
of the King treated in Foreign Courts about three Marriages at once. 
with ein- The Firſt was between Philippa his ſecond Daughter, and 


| 3 Eric King of Denmark, who was yet a Minor, under 


Act. Pub. the Guardianſhip of Queen Margaret his Mother. The 
VIII. 261, Second, was between the Prince of Wales, and a Siſter of 


281. Erics. And the Third was his own, with Joanna of Na- 


varre Widow of the Duke of Bretagne. Of theſe three 


Marriages, the firſt and the laſt were concluded that very 
Tear; but the Prince of Wales came to nothing. . 
The Cours Henry in reſolving to marry the Dutcheſs Dowager of 


of France Bretagne had plainly an Eye upon getting by Virtue of this 


get in their Marriage, the Guardianſhip of the three Princes which the 


Power the 


 Ferſenof the late Duke of Bretagne had left Minors. At leaſt the Court 
| . IN '" 


young Duke 

of Bre- EF FER . 

tagne. e being asked what he would have done if King Richard had 
been living and in the Field, boldly replied, he would have ventured 
his Life for him againſt any Perſon whatever. Upon which he was 


hanged, and drawn in his Habit. Waiſngham, p. 557+ 
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of France, taking it for granted, appeared very much a- 
harmed at this Alliance, which could not but be very pre- 
judicial to the French Intereſt. This was the Reaſon that 


the Duke of Burgundy, Guardian of the young Princes, 


1402. 


took them from the Dutcheſs their Mother, and carried 


them to Paris, where they were brought up. By this 
| Means the Court of France took upon them to manage the 
Affairs of Bretagnes, during the Non-Age of the young 


Duke. If it be true that Henry had any Eye upon Bre- 


tagne, he not only miſſed his Aim, but drew upon him- 


{elf freſh Enemies. During the whole Time the new Duke 
was in France, the Bretagnes ſcarce ever ceaſed infeſting the 
Coaſts of England, though there was no open War pro- 


claimed between their Sovereign and Henry. The King's 


Marriage was not conſummated till the Year following. 
| Theſe Negotiations being over, Henry prepared in good 


earneſt to chaſtiſe the Welſh. To that End, he drew to- 


gether a numerous Army, and heading them in Perſon, he 
advanced towards Wales, Upon his Approach, Glendour 


Z retired to the Mountains of Snomdon, where he knew there 


| was no attacking him. In the mean Time the King was 


ibid. 
264, 281. 
E xpedition 


0 the Kin 2 
into Wales. 


making ready to ravage the Country; but the Wea- 
ther became on a ſudden ſo tempeſtuous, that he was 


forced to retice. The Storms were ſo uncommon for the 
Seaſon, that the Exgliſh fancied Glendour had made a 


Contract with the Devil, to prevent the Deſtruction of 


his Country. . 
Whilſt the King was taken up in thoſe Parts, the Scots 

under the Command of Hepborne, Son of him ſlain two 

Years before, made an Irruption into England, and ad- 


vanced as far as Newcaſile, The Earl of Northumberland, 


General of the North, was not at firſt in a Readineſs to 


repulſe the Invaſion. But having drawn together a great 


Body of Troops, whilſt they were continuing their Ra- 


vages, he went and expected them at Nisbet, where he at- 
| tacked and defeated. them, carry ing off all their Booty. 


The Scorch General loſt his Life in the Action. | 
vl I Thi 


Tie Scots 
judge 


England. 


. 


Are deſrat- 
ed at Nis- 
bet. 


P. 278. 
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14022 Theſe Troops were properly but the Vanguard of an 


Anoden Army which the Earl of Dowglas was leading forward 


Invaſion of with all Speed, in order to make a more conſiderable Puſh. 


Upon News of Hepborne's Defeat, he haſtened into Eng- 


land with Deſign to fight the Earl of Northumberland, 
who finding he was not ſtrong enough to hazard a Battle, 


was fain to retire and leave the Borders expoſed to his Ra- 


vages. Mean while he laboured without ceaſing to aug- 
ment his Army; and as ſoon as he was in a Condition to 


face him, he marched in queſt of him, attended by Henry 
Hotſpur his Son, who was reckoned the braveſt Man in 


England. The two Armies meeting at Halidown-Hill, a 
bloody Battle enſued, wherein the Engliſh were. entirely 


victorious. The Scotch General loſt an Eye, and was 


P. 292. taken Priſoner, together with the Earl of Fife Nephew of 


the King of Scotland, the Earls of Angus, Athol, Mon- 
teich, and a vaſt Number of other Officers of Diſtinction. 
According to the Expliſh Hiſtorians, this Battle was fought 
in July, about a Month after the former. Buchanan pla- 
ces it among the Occurrences of the Year 1401, but in 
this we may be ſure he is miſtaken. 8 
The French During the whole Summer the Ambaſſadors of France 
and Engliſn and England continued at Lelingham, on Account of the 


Slam: 07? Truce which had been violated, particularly in Guienne. 
The French Hiſtorians caſt the Blame upon England, and 


another for 
breaking ; 
the Trace, the Engliſh upon France; but we are not obliged to-be- 


lieve either of them on their bare Word. In Cafes of this 


Nature, the Hiſtorians of both Nations ſeldom fail of con- 


tradicting one another, and upbraiding each other with Par- 
tiality. Their Honour it ſeems, is at Stake in maintain- 
ing upon all Occaſions the Faith and Truth of their re- 


ſpective Sovereigns. Be this as it will, in the Situation the 


two Kings had for ſome Time been in, it could be to nei- 


ther's Advantage to renew the War. Henry thought Franc 


alone was the Place from whence the Velſh and the Male- 


Contents in England could procure any Aid, the which he 


believed he ſhould prevent by Means of the Truce; but in 
that he was miſtaken. On the other Side, King Charles's 


Diſtemper, the Diviſions then in his Court and Council, 


gave 
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gave the French no Room to expect any great Succeſs of 1402, 


their Arms. So that the Truce was again confirmed with- 
out examining too ſtrictly which Side broke it firſt. : 


This Affair being ſettled, the French Ambaſſadors TheFrench 
brought another upon the Board, by demanding the Reſti- 3 
tution of what King Richard had received with his Queen. Portion. : 
Henry, who foreſaw this Demand, had given Inſtructions PE Pub. 
beforehand to his Ambaſſadors what Anſwer they ſhould VIII. 232, 
make. They pretended to be ſurpriſed at the Propoſal, * 


and ſaid they had no Orders about that Matter. However, Tie Engliſh 


they added as out of their own Heads, that they did not er t de- 
queſtion but in Order to keep up a good Underſtandin 


duct it out 


8 of Kin 
between the two Crowns, their Maſter would agree to de- John' 20 


; duct that Sum out of the Million and half of Crowns, ** 


which were ſtill due to England for the Ranſom of King 
John. This Pretenſion did not a little Surprize the French 
Plenipotentiaries, Who having no Inſtructions upon that 


Head, deferred their Anſwer till they ſnould know their 
Maſter's Pleaſure. 


The Parliament having met in October, granted the King The Parlia- 


a Subſu, 4, and then confirmed divers Statutes made in the ment meets 


Reign 71 Edward III, in Favour of the Clergy. The 


Seſſion ended with 2 Petition to the King, recommendin 


to him the Concerns of the Scorch Earl of March, who 


had done the State conſiderable Service fince his putting 


himſelf under the Protection of England. 
The new Queen being arrived in England, in February 1403. 


1403, the King went and received her at Wincheſter, where The Queen 


the Marriage was conſummated. After which the was ſo- - foes. 
lemnly crowncd at London. 
Whilſt the Court was wholly taken up in Entertainments Tue French 


and Diverſi ions, the King received Intelligence that the 5% © 


French were going to make a Deſcent in the Iſle of Wight, 2 


under the Conduct of Valeran Earl of St. Paul, of the Wight. 


Houſe of Luremburg. This Earl having married a Half- 


Siſter of Richard II, pretended to act in his own Name, 


to revenge the Death of the King his Brother - in- aw. The 


Court of France connived at the Undertaking, and even 
furniſhed the Earl with Troops, as if the Truce were not 
| infringed 


1403. infringed by it at all. Mean Time this Bravado ſucceeded 


Iſle had received no Succours. Henry complained to the 
Court of France of this Invaſion. But he ceuld get no 
other Anſwer than that it was the King of France's Inten- 
tion to keep the Truce. Had he not been bent upon avoid- 


ing a Rupture, the Earl of Paul's Attempt would have af- 


Henry forded him a very good Handle to renew the War. But 


— Takes no no- as he was ſenſible that the Kingdom abounded with Male- 


rice Fit. Contents, he would not give France an Opportunity o- 


penly to ſupport them. On the contrary, by keeping up 
the Truce with that Crown, he deſigned to deprive them 


of the Proſpect of being ſuccoured. So that taking no N 


further notice of the Inſult, he was contented with obtain- 


ing of the Court of France a freſh Confirmation of the 


Truce. | | 


The Dukeof _ They who governed for King Charles were not ignorant 
Orleans of Henry's Diſpoſitions, the which made them have the | 


eballenges leſs Regard for him. This very Year the Duke of Orleans 


him. | 
act. Pub. ſent him a Challenge to fight, either in ſingle Combat, 


VIII. 310, or with a hundred Knights on each Side. The Reaſon of 
. >s Challenge is no where mentioned intheExg/iſh Hiſtory, 
and the French alledge no better for it than the Duke of 
Orleans's earneſt Deſire to revenge the Death of Richard II. 

It is very likely that it was only a Whim of the young 

Duke's to ſignalize himſelf by ſending a Challenge to a 
King of England; but the Anſwer he received was not 


very agreeable to him. Henry gave him to underſtand that 
there was a wide Diſtance between a King and any Perſon 
whatever that was but a Subject, and therefore he could 


not accept his Challenge; but that they might happen to 


meet in a Place where both attended with a more numer- 


ous Train than what he propoſed, they might meaſure 


Swords with one another. This Anſwer drew from the 


Duke of Orleans a Reply full of Invectives, calling him 
Traitor, Uſurper, Murderer of his King. Henry {ent him 


another Anſwer no leſs abuſive, wherein after giving him 
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but lamely with the Earl of St. Paul. After plundering 
ſome Villages, he found himſelf conſtrained to re-imbark 
in a diſhonourable Manner, though the Inhabitants of the 
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Book NI. 9 Nr 1 
the Lie in Form, he charged him with having made uſe of 1403. 
Sorcery to throw his Father into the Diſtemper he was 
troubled with. Mean while he ſent to know of the French Henry 
Ambaſſadors, ſill with his at Lelingham, whether this % gag i 
Challenge had the Approbation of the King their Maſter ; receives no 
if ſo, he looked on it as an open Declaration of War. But Satisfaction. 
though the Ambaſſadors were frequently called upon ro 
return a poſitive Anſwer, there was no poſſibility of get- 
ting them to ſpeak plainly. They only affirmed that their 
Maſter had not broke the Truce, neither did he intend to 
break it for the Time to come. In fine, as the Fngliſh 
preſſed them for an Anſwer from thoſe that governed 
in Charles's Name during his Illneſs, they plainly told 
them, that whether the King continued our of Order, or 
whether he recovered his Health, they were to expect no 
other Reply. Henry conſtruing this Silence as a difavow 
ing, or rather thinking fit to take no notice of it, for Rea- 
ſons already mentioned, took up with this ſlight Satisfac- 
dion. „ | TW. 
During the Congreſs, the French Ambaſſadors moved Debate“ 
again the Buſineſs of 7/abella's Portion. On the other about Iſa- 
Side, the Engliſh Plenipotentiaries demanded the Reſidue bela Per- 
of King John's Ranſom, and endeavoured to ſhift off the 
Demand of the French, by alledging that as their Maſter | 
received not Iſabella's Dowry, he was not obliged to re- 
pay it. But this gave their Adverſaries Room to retort in 
their Turn, though with no better Reaſon, that neither had 
their Maſter entered into an Engagement with Henry con- 
cerning King John's Ranſom. However, as Henry de- 
manded not the Arrears of the Ranſom, but in order to 
eſcape paying back the Dowry, he had his Ends, and the 
Biikaels Roppeal thee ooo 88 8 
Whilſt the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns were em- Quarrel 
ployed in cavilling with one another, Matters of much ber weenghe 
greater Moment for Henry were paſſing in England. No- * = 
thing leſs was at Stake than his Crown. From the Be- Northum- 
ginning of his Reign, to the Victory over the Scoss at Ha- berland, 
 lidown-Hill, no Lord was in greater Favour with the King : 
than the Earl of Northumberland. As it was properly by 
Vol. V. F _ the 
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the Readineſs wherewith the Earl joined Henry upon his 
landing in England, that his Affairs had ſo good an Iſſue, 
the King had all along retained a very grateful Senſe of it. 


The Government of the Northern Counties, the Poſt of 


High- Conſtable, the Grant of the 7/te of Man, and ſeveral 
other Favours, were plain Indications of his Eſteem for 

the Earl, who on his Part had always appeared very zealous 
for his Service. The laſt Year he had gained over the Scors 
two Battles, the latter of which had diſabled them from 


giving his Maſter any freſh Diſturbance. This was a 
I 


onal Piece of Service, but over and above the Favours he 


had received, the King had taken care to reward him with 


the Grant of certain Lands. Nothing therefore ſeemed 
capable of breaking the Harmony between the Services of 
the Earl and the /aitable Returns of the King. And yet 


a Point of Intereſt ſer them ſo at Variance, that theſe hap= | 


p Diſpoſitions were altered on a ſudden. The Occaſion | 


of their Difference was this. IT 
I obſerved before, that the Earl of Northumberland had 


in the Battle of Halidown taken ſeveral Priſoners of great 


Quality; the King being of Opinion that theſe Priſoners 
belonged to him, thought it not fit to leave them in the 


Earl's Diſpoſal. Perhaps his Deſign was to raiſe a large 
Sum by their Ranſom, or elſe by their Means to procure an 


advantagious Peace with Scotland. Be that as it will, im- 


mediately after the Battle, he ſent an expreſs Order to the 
Earl to releaſe none of his Priſoners. This Order was 
quickly followed by another, enjoining him to deliver them 
into his Hands. The Earl having flattered himſelf with 


having the Benefit of their Ranſom, forthwith repaired to 


Court, and requeſted the King to let him have the Diſpo- 
fal of them : but he had the Mortification to meer a De- 
nial. He exclaimed againſt the Injuſtice that was done him, 
and ſpake to the King in ſomewhat a too haughty Manner. 
The Reproaches which fell from him on this Occaſion 
py Henry ſo out of Humour with him, that he no longer 
oked upon him with the ſame Eye he uſed to do. This 
Coolneſs was carried ſo far, that when the Earl would have 


ſpoke with the King, he was denied Admirtance into his 


Preſence. 


"Book Il. NR : I a 
Preſence. This Alterat ion could not but exsſperate the 1403. 
Earl, who thought that his Services deſerved quite another 
Treatment. As he was naturally of a very haughty Tem- 

per, he could not bear this Slight without ſeeking Occaſion TT, 
to be revenged. He had, as one may ſay, placed the King The Earl of 
in the Throne, and he imagined himſelf powerful enou b Nortbum- 
to pull him down again. This was the Reſult of ſeveral . 4 
Conferences he held with Henry Hotſpur his Son, the Earl A 


Aethroning 


1 Morceſter his Brother, and ſome other Lords. Their of the Rig. 


having loſt 


Aim was to ſet the Crown on the Head of Edward Mor- 
timer, Earl of March, ſtill a Priſoner in Wales; not out of 
Affection for that Prince, but becauſe there was no other 
plauſible Pretence to gain the People to their Side. Purſu- reague; 
ant to this Reſolution, they diſpatched ſecret Agents to with Glen- 
Glendour and Mortimer, to perſuade them to come into their _ an; 
Plot. Glendour promiſed to employ all his Forces to make 
It ſucceed. As for the Earl of March, he very readily _ 
lent his Name towards executing a Project which ten- 
| ded to the placing him on the Throne. But that all Three Tims of 
might find their Account in it, it was agreed that the Earl t 
of March ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom; that Ws, | 
the Earl of Northumberland ſhould hold all the Count 
lying North of the Trent, on Condition of doing Homage 
to the Crown, and that Glendour ſhould have all the Coun- 
ties Weſt of the Severn. The Projęct being thus formed, 
the Earl of Northumberland made believe for ſome time 
That he had forgot the Reaſon of Diſguſt the King had 
given him. He even came to Court, where he took Oc- The Earl of 
caſion to 78 2 to the King, that the Earl of March ht ao 
| his Liberty in his Service, it was but reaſonable Mar 8 
he ſhould pay his Ranſom to Glendour. This Remon- Ning ;» re- 
ſtrance was taken very ill. Henry was too well pleaſed with deem Mor- 
the Earl's being in the Hands of the Web, and unable, as mer. 
he imagined, to hurt him, to be willing to contribute to 
his Deliverance, He replied, therefore, with ſome Signs Le King 
of Anger, that the Earl having marched againſt the Rebels Tales. 
of his own Accord, and with the ſole View of ſaving his 
Lands from Plunder, it was his Buſineſs to get out of Pri- 
ſon as well as he could: Thar for his Part, he did not think 
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7403. himſelf obliged to ſee to procure his Liberty, much leſs 
to pay his Ranſom. The Earl was not at all ſurpriſed at a 
Denial which he expected. His Intent was only to make 
appear the Hard-heartedneſs of the King to the Earl of 
March, and to inſinuate from thence, that he muſt needs 
be convinced of nf hoo of the Priſoner's Titk to the 
The Earl Crown, fince he dreaded to ſee him at Liberty, This De- 
aber the nial having made no Alteration in the Scheme of the Con- 
. federates, the Earl of Northumberland retired into the 
$4. . North, where he privately made ſure of ſome Troops who 
were to be in Arms upon the firſt Notice. Then he ſet- 
tled a Correſpondence with ſome Scorch Lords, who en- 
gaged to aſſiſt him, He likewiſe gave ſeveral Scotch Priſo- 
ners their Liberty, upon their promiſing to levy Troops for 
his Service. At the ſame Time Glendour was making ex- 
traordinary Preparations, which coming to the King's 
Ears, obliged him to be upon his Guard, ag he knew 
| not for what they were intended. 
The Male. As ſoon as the Confederates were ready, the Three 
Contents Percies ſuddenly appeared in Arms in the North, Shortly PF 
| rate ? after, the Earl of Northumberland falling ill, his Brother 
nnd Son marched with the Troops that were under his Com- 
| mand to join the Velſp, who were advanced as far as Shrop- 
Wey pub z. ſpire. Upon the twoArmies joining the Male- Contents, they 
1 ha Ma ubliſhed a 2Zanifefto, ſetting forth, that the King treated 
1 pifeſto. bis Subjects in a tyrannical and intolerable Manner; that 
none but the Clergy had acceſs to him; and that the greateſt 
Lords could not be admitted into his Preſence, unleſs intro- 
duced by ſome Biſhop : That moreover, he converted to 
| his own uſe the Sub/idies granted by the Parliament for the 
and report Occaſions, of the Publick. They likewiſe ſpread a Ru- 
Richud to mour of Richard II. being alive, and that he was at Cheſter 
* with a Body of Troops ready to join them. | | 
The King Henry, who had received no Intelligence ot their De- 
PP : fins, was extremely ſurpriſed ar the News of this Re- 
Fro:lama- bellion. But as he had luckily an Army in a Readineſs de- 
ow. - ſigned againſt the Velſp, he was not at a Loſs what to do. 
| However, as he was apprehenſive that the Rebels Mani ſeſta 


mjgh: have an ill Effect woc the People, he believed he 
beugt 
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of Proclamation. He cleared himſelf trom the two main 
| Articles of the Manifeſto ; firſt by denying that he had 
ever refuſed to admit into his Preſence the very meaneſt of 
his Subjects, much leſs any of the Nobility, to which he 
took his whole Court to wirneſs, As for the Subſidies 


granted by Parliament, he affirmed, that the greateſt Part 


of the Money had been paid on account of the War with 


8 could make appear by his own Receiprs. 


| Scotland, to the Earl of Northumberland himſelf, as he 


After he had publiſhed this Anfwer, he marched towards The Battle 


rewf- . 


the Rebels, who were encamped at Shrewsbury. When 
the two Armies were juſt ready to engage, he ſeemed to 
! gdread the Iſſue. His Uneaſinels cauſed him to offer ſuch 


! advantagious Terms to. the 'Male-Contents, that Henry 
Percy being moved by them, deſired the Earl of Worceſter 
his Uncle to go to the King, and endeavour to procure an 


Accommodation. *Tis ſaid that in the Conference with 
this Earl, the King made ſuch Condeſcenſions in favour 
of the Male-Contents, that they would have had reaſon to 
be ſatisfied with them, had not the Earl of Morceſter given 


them to underſtand there was no Hopes. Be this as it will, 
the Negotiation coming to nothing, the Fight begun. The 
King at firſt had ſo much the worſt on it, that he was very 
like tobe entirely defeated. He had his Horſe killed under. 


him, and the Prince of Wales his Son was wounded in the 
Face. But he ſo dextrouſly managed his Body of Reſerve, 
that by their Help he regained the Ground he had loſt, 


and inſpired his Troops with freſh Courage. From that 
Moment the Battle was entirely changed to the Diſadvantage | 


- 3 


of the Male-Contents. The King's laſt Charge having 


put their Army in diſorder, they were ſo briskly puſhed, 


of Sh 


ſys 


ought before all Things to try to efface the Impreſſions it 1403. 
might make, by an Anſwer which he publiſhed by way 


that Henry obtained a complete Victory. Voung Percy was Hotſpur is 
lain, and buried after the Battle with the King's Leave, In. 


But afterwards, altering his Mind, the King ordered him 


to be taken up, and his Body to be cut in Quarters, and 


- 


fixed on Poles in the High-ways, The Earl of Mor- 4 


G. Pol 
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1403. ceſter being taken Priſoner was beheaded, and his Head ſer 
Dh — . TEY 

The Earl of In the mean time the Earl of Northumborland being re- 

Northum- covered of his Illneſs, was advancing with a Body of 

berland Troops in order to reinforce the Army of the Male-Con- 

withiraws 5 . Ne] | WET: 
te be tents, and to take upon him the Command. But hearing 

North. by the way of his Son's and Brother's Misfortune, he diſ- 
© miſſed his Troops, not daring to keep the Field with fo 
ſmall a Number of Forces before a victorious Army. 

Mean while the King was on the March towards the North, 


well knowing the Center of the Rebellion was there, by 


reaſon of the Earl of Northumberland's great Intereſt in 


Henry Thoſe Parts. Upon his coming to York, he took all imagi- 


comesro mable Precaution to ſecure the Fidelity of the Northern 


York. Counties, as well by the Oath he required of the Inhabi- | 
tants, as by other ways which he a er proper. When 
he thought he had taken pretty ſure Meaſures to prevent 
an Inſurrection, he ſummoned the Earl of Northumberland 
to appear before him. He promiſed a Pardon in caſe he 
obeyed without delay ; but threatned him with utter Ruin, 
if he refuſed the Favour offered him. The Earl, having 
no way to extricate himſelf out of the ill State he was in, 
choſe rather to caſt himſelf upon the King's Mercy than 
ts paris be condemned to perpetual Baniſnment. So without He- 
zbe Earl of fitation he repaired to York, and threw himſelf at the King's 
Northum- Feet, who punctually kept his word with him. He even 
derland. left him all his Eſtate, except the e of Man, which he 
had given him in the Beginning of his Reign. This was | 

a very flight Puniſhment for ſo great a Crime. But appa- 

rently Henry not being able to forget the Services the Earl 
had done him, thought he ſtill owed him this Acknow- 
ledgment: Beſides, the Criminal had been already ſuffici- 
ently puniſhed in the Death of his Son and Brother. 


* 


Whilſt 


* Tt is ſaid that Earl Dowglaſs (who was in the Battle, and taken 
Priſoner, but releaſed for his Valour) flew Three, Boetius ſays Four, 
armed in all Points like the King. Henry is reported to have ſlain that 
Pay 36 with his own Hand. Of the Rebels were killed about 60009, 
of the King's Side about 160. „ 5 


tions. It appears by ſeveral Places in the Collection of Pub- 


Whilſt the King was taken up in the North, the Court 1455 . 


of France, having had Intelligence of the Northumberland France 


Rebellion, was reſolved to take Advantage of the Commo- 1 


vantageof 
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lick Act, that Henry had received Advice of a Deſcent the Trou- 


vhich the Duke of Orleans was to make in England, whillt %, Eng- 
John Duke of Burgundy, who bad loſt his Father this 
| Year, was to beſiege Calais. It is obſervable, that not- 


withſtanding the Truce which the two Crowns confirmed 
almoſt every Year, France never failed to ſhow her Readi- 
neſs to take all Advantages which the Troubles in England 


during this Reign might afford her. They who were at 


the Helm during King Charles's Illneſs, and particularly 
the Duke of Orleans, the King's Brother, never looked 


upon themſelves bound by any Treaties they made with 
Henry. This might be made appear with the utmoſt Evi- 
dence. But as Heury always got clear of the Troubles 
which were raiſed in his Kingdom, the Court of France 
could only diſcover frequently their ill Intentions, without 
_ reaping any Benefit. In all Appearance, Henry's late Vic- ,, pub. 
tory over the Rebels fruſtrated the Projects the French y11. 3a 


Court had formed againſt him. However, not to ſuffer The Bre- 
bim to enjoy perfect Tranquillity, as the French Miniſters tains ware 
managed the Affairs of Bretagne during the Duke's Mi- De 
nority, they ſet the Bretains upon making a Deſcent on 
the Weſtern Coaſts of England, ſwhere they committed great 
Ravages. This Invaſion, for which the Bretains could 

not alledge the leaſt Reaſon, nettled the King exceedingly. 
Nevertheleſs, as he was willing to avoid coming to a down- 

right War with Bretagne, in hopes of gaining one Day the 


young Duke to his Intereſts, he thought it his beſt way 
to hide his Reſentment. This was the Reaſon he was ſa- 


tisfied/ with ſome ſlight Excuſes which the Regency of 
Bretagne made him, by diſclaiming the Perſons concerned 


in the Deſcent, as having acted without Orders from the | 
Government. But at the fame time, he privately gave 7h-Fneliqh 
leave to the Inhabitants of Phmouth and other Places in rale cheir 


thoſe Parts, to fit out a Fleet under the Command of Mil. Revenge. 


| Gam Wilford, This Admiral, though without the King's 


Com- 
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A Subſidy 


granted the 


Ning. 
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Commiſſion, ſet ſail for Bretagne, where he revenged the 
Damages his Countrymen had received from thence. 

The Parliament, which was called laſt Vear and after- 
wards prorogued, met again in Tauuary 1404. The King 
found means to obtain a Subſidy, which muſt needs have 
been very extraordinary, ſince it was not to be recorded *. 
But it is to no Purpoſe to endeavour to bury in Oblivion 
ſuch ſort of Precedents which Princes upon Occaſion but 


too frequently call to Remembrance. 


Ad of In- 
demiity. 


Richard 7s 
reported to 
be living, 


The Severities which had been exerciſed upon the Au- 
thors and Accomplices of the two late Rebellions, indu- 


ced the Parliament to -petition the King for a General In- 


demnity. © Henry willingly complied with the Requeſt ; 
but there were ſuch Exceptions in the Act as rendered it 


almoſt of no Effect, ſince he pardoned only thoſe whom 


he deſigned not to puniſh. _ * 
Henry's ſevere Proceedings againſt thoſe who were in- 
fatuared with the falſe Notion of Richard's being ſtill a- 
live, had not been capable of undeceiving every Body. A 
Rumour being once more ſpread that Richard was in Scots 
land, one Serlo who had been a Gentleman of his Bed- 
Chamber, repaired thither to ſee his old Maſter. He met 


with People who ſhowed him a Man ſomewhat like Rich- 


ard, but not enough for a Domeſtick who had long ſerved 
him to be deceived. Nevertheleſs Ser/o feigning to take 
him for Richard himſelf, wrote to ſeveral Perſons in Eng- 
land, that he was actually with him. The Teſtimony of 
a Man who could not, as was thought, be miſtaken, pro- 
duced fo great an Effect, that Abundance of People ſuf- 


fered themiſelves to be carried away with the Cheat. The 


Counteſs of Oxford, Mother of the hte Duke of Ireland, 
Favourite of Richard, believed it, or made as if ſhe did ſo, 
and took Care to ſpread the Report. She even ſent to ſe- 
veral Perſons in Richard's Name, little Silver Harrs, ſuch 


as that Prince uſed to give his Favourites. Mean while the 


King's 


* This Tax is ſaid to be Twenty Shillings of every Knighi's Fee, 


and Twelve Pence of every one that had Twenty Shillings a Year in 


Land, or Twenty Pounds in Money or Goods, and ſo upwards ac- 
cording to that Rate, op 


{ 
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Kin 's Diligence prevented the ill Effects this Impoſture 1404. 
might have cauſed. He ordered the Counteſs to be taken Henry pu- 
into Cuſtody with her Secretary Who was in the Secret. e the 
Some Time after Serlo was apprehended-on the Borders of W 
the North, and hanged at Berwick, As he confeſſed the AQ. Pub. 
Cheat, and that he had a Hand in the Murder of the Duke III. 379. 
of Glouceſter, the Report he had ſpread died away by De- 2 
PP . wo On - | 
This Year the Bretains made a Deſcent at Portland *, The Bre- 
and plundered ſome Houſes on the Coaſt. But advancing tains land 
farther into the Country, they met a Body of Militia © kort- 
ready to receive them, who drove them back to their Ships _ 6. 
and took ſeveral Priſoners of Diſtinction. Hitherto there — 
was no Declaration of War between England and Bretagne : 
but the two Nations however continned -ro a& in a hoſtile 
Manner againſt one another, though without the Conſent 
of the Sovereigns. France, which then managed the Bre- 
rains, was very glad to ſet them and the Engliſb at Vari- 
ance, for fear Henry ſhould ſtrengthen himſelf with the 
Alliance of Bretagne when the Duke was of Age. For this Henry con- 
Reaſon Henry winked at theſe Inſults, leſt he ſhould de- 4 fe 
prive himſelf of that Advantage. Beſides, he ſeemed bent 
upon avoiding, as much as poſſible, the emering into any 
War, being apprehenſive that the Male-Contents would 
raiſe Troubles in the Kingdom, in Caſe he was obliged to 
ſend his Forces Abroad. e 


* 1 , 


It was apparently with the fame View, that he conclu- Pet with 


ded with Srorland a Truce from the th of Jah this Year, cola. 
to the Eaſter next enſuing. „ | 


4 


However he could not think that all his Precautions 
could for ever prevent the War he ſo much feared. Beſides,  —_ 
that he plainly ſaw France waited only an Opportunity to 
break with him, he conſidered that the Affairs of Wales 
were in a very ill Way. Glendour not only perſiſted in 
his Rebellion, but had even made himſelf Maſter of ſome 8 


At Dartmouth ſays Speed and others. The Lord Du Caſtile their 
Leader was {11'n, and three Lofds with Twenty Knights taken Pri- 
ſo ners. f TRY | BT . 1 8 
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Places on the Weſt-Side of the Severn. Moreover the 
Truce with Scotland being to expire in the Spring, there 


- would be a Neceſſity of marching an Army into the North. 


J 


The illite- 
rate Parli- 
amoent. 


The Com- 

Non, peti- 
tion the 

King 0 


Church- 
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ſeixe the 


Theſe Conſiderations put him upon calling a Parliament in 


order to obtain an Aid which ſhould enable him to carry | 
on theſe Wars. | EE Eo tio 

The Parliament met October the 6th. It is ſaid that the 
King in the Writs of Summons commanded the Sheriffs 


not to return any learned Men for Knights of the Shire or 


Burgeſſes for the Cities and Towns, and that from hence 
this Parliament was called the IIliterate or Unlearned. It 
is a Queſtion however whether the King's Command was 


fo expreſs as is affirmed *. The Breach Richard II had 
made in the Nation's Liberties by the like Method, and 


the Puniſhment which. followed, were till too freſh for 
Henry to imitate fo publickly his Example, and expoſe him- 


ſelf to the ſame Danger in the preſent Iuncture. It cannot 


be denied however but the Court upon this Occaſion 
ſtrove to get ſuch Repreſentatives choſen as were not too 
much prepoſſeſſed in Favour of che Clergy, for Reaſons we 
ſhall ſee preſently. Be this as it will, the King having re- 
preſented to the Parliament thus compoſed, the great Want 
he had of an extraordinary Aid, the Commons went in a 
Body and preſented to him a Remonſtrance, wherein they 
told him, that without burdening his People he might 
ſupply his Occaſions, by ſeizing the Revenues of the Cler- 


ge They ſet forth, That the Clergy were poſſeſſed of the 
| ir 


TI d Part of the Lands of the Kingdom, and that not do- 
ing the King any perſonal Service, it was but juſt they 


ſhould contribute out of their Revenues towards the preſ- 


ſing Neceſſities of the Publick. That it was evident the 
Riches of the Ecclęſiaſtichs made them negligent in their 
Duty, and that the leſſening of their exceſſive Incomes 


would be a double Advantage for the State and for the 


The 


* Moſt of the Hiſtorians ſay, ſuch were to be choſen as had no 
Skill in the Laws, 1 | 
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appear it was not diſagreeable to kim, and in all likelihood 


it was he himſelf that by his Emiſſaries had chalked out 


The King received this Remonſtrance ſo as plainly made 14.04. 


this Way of raifing the Sums he wanted. The Archbiſhop The 4rch- 


of Canterbury being preſent, thought it his Duty to ſpeak 


biſhop of 


| Canterbu- 
upon an Occaſion wherein the Intereſt of the whole Body ry — 


of the Clergy was at Stake. He repreſented to the King, that ir. 


although the Eccleſiaſticłs ſerved him not in Perſon, yet could 
it not be inferred from thence, that they were unſerviceable, 


ſince they ſent into the Field their Yaſſals and Tenants when- 


ever there was Occaſion : That the ſtripping the Clergy of 


their Eſtates, would be a Means to put a Stop to the Prone 


el- 


which they offered Night and Day to God for the 


fare of the State; and that there was no expecting God 


would afford his Protection to the Kingdom, if the Prayers 
of the Church were ſo little valued. He added with a 
- menacing” Tone, that if theſe Conſiderations were not ca- 
pable of diverting the Plot !againſt the Clergy, it would 
not be found an eaſy Matter to deprive them of their E- 
ſtates without expoſing the Kingdom to great Risks, and 
that as Jong as he ſhould be Archbiſhop of Canterbury he 


would oppoſe it to the utmoſt of his Power. Then falling 


on a ſudden on his Knees to the King, he preſſed him 


ſtrongly on the Score of Conſcience, endeavouring to make 
aiim ſenſible that]of all the Crimes a Prince could commit, 
there was none of ſo deep a Dye as the invading the Cler- 


g's Revenues. Whether Henry was moved with the Arch» 2 Kg 


biſbop's Speech, or whether the ſtrong Oppoſition he fore- yields ro his 
ſaw from the Clergy, convinced him that he ſhould find it Inflances, © 


a hard Task to compaſs his Deſign, he ſuddenly reſolved 
to drop it. He anſwered the Archbiſhop, that although 
he blamed not his Zeal, yet he could nor help ſaying, that 
his Fears were Groundleſs ; that when he mounted the 


Throne, he had made a firm Reſolution to favour the 


Church as far as in him lay, and he hoped by God's Grace 
to leave her in a better State than he found her, The 
Archbiſhop encouraged by this Reply, turned to the Com- 


mont, and ſpake to them in a manner not very proper to 


| gain their Good-Will, telling them that their Demand was 
Voor: V. „ _ bull 


2 


4. built wholly on Irreligion and Auarice. The Commons 


* 


venues. But there was no poſſibility of getting it paſſec. 
The Bill The Sollicitations of the Archbiſhop and of the reſt of 
#:rown0ut the Clergy were ſo prevalent with the Lords, that they 
threw out the Bill. So that the Commons were fain to find 


* 
« 


* 
| other Ways and Means to ſupply the King's Occafions. 


Act. Pub. © Towards the latter End of this Year, Innocent VII no- 


VIII. 381 tified to the King his Promotion to the Papal Throne. 
1405. It is not at all ſtrange that to the great Number of Ene- 


mies Hewry had both at Home and Abroad, he ſhould be 
unwillieg to add the Clergy, who, as the Archbiſhop had 
threatened, would have had it in their Power to create him 
much Trouble. Though in Appearance all was quiet in 
the Kingdom, yet he diſcovered about the Beginning of 
the Year 1405, that ſome ill Deſign was brewing againſt 


him; however be could not find out the Authors. 
The Earl of Aarch had pretty well concealed his Diſ- 
guſt when Henry was placed on the Throne: But the 


League he had made with Glendour and the Earl of Nor- 


thamberland was enough to open the King's Eyes, ſup- 


pay he had fuffered himſelf at firſt to be deceived by 


is Diſſimulation. He was too jealous of the Crown he 


wore, to believe the Earl was unmindful of his juſt Right. 
For this Reaſon he had always refuſed to take any Step to- 


j | Morti- wards procuring him his Liberty. Upon the ſame Account 

eee it was that he kept in ſafe Cuſtody at Windſor his Chil- 
awarfr „ dren, that they might ſerve as Sureties for their Father's 
Windtor. ; 
-# Body found Means to carry off the Priſoners, and keep 
them concealed for ſome Time. But the King had them 


e 
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* made no Anſwer to this offenſive Speech; but when they 
fift in is. came back to the Houſe, they reſolved ro perſiſt in their 
Demand, and brought in a Bi! to ſeize the Clergys Re- 


Good. Behaviour. Notwithſtanding all his Care, ſome 


ſearched after ſo diligently, that they were found at kengrh 
and brought back to their Confinement at Windſor. He 
would have ſeverely puniſhed this Attempt, if he could 
have difcovered the Authors; but all his Endeavours were 

to no Purpoſe. There was only a poor Lock-Smith hang- 
ed for hay ing a Hand in it; hut he would not diſcover w 


7 9 * 
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they were that ſer him on work. The Duke of Jork being 1405. 
ſuſpected. was raken up and ſenr to the Caſtle of Pever/ey, The Duke of 
where he remained a Priſoner above three Months. But —.— ME 
as = he was releaſed: for want of ſufficient Evidence a- F/2 | 

This Attempt made the King apprehenſive that his E- . 386. 
nemies would form ſome” freſh Plot in favour of the Earl e,. 
of Maroh, aid he imagined that before it broke Gut they Henry ges 
Glendour was ever ready to countenance the Male- Con- 1 : 
rents, Henry to rid himfelf of his Fears, reſolved to exert rms Hesl, 
his utmoſt to deſtroy” that Rebel. With this View he Narch ri: 
gave the Command of an Army to Henry his eldeſt Son, May 14. 
who in the Beginning of the Campaign came to an Engage- 2 . 
ment with the elſp, and put their Army to Flight. Two 
Months after this Victory was followed by another and 
more important one, wherein Glendour's Son was made 
Piſoner. Theſe two Defeats were not however capable of 
diſheartening the Welſh. On the' contrary, they made 
freſh Efforts in Defenſe of their Liberty. The Situation , Weim 
of their Country, the Aſſurances France gave them of a perſift in 
powerful Diverſion, and in all Appearance the Knowledge . Re- 
Glendour had of a Conſpiracy hatching in England, put 18 
them in hopes of better Succeſs for the Future. R 
It was not without Grounds that the Fe{ſh relied upon France di- 
the Aſſiſtance of Francs. That Crown, or rather the 4 el. 
Duke of Orleans who then governed the Kingdom, made e, 
no Account of the Truce every Time he thought the Henrr. 
breaking it would turn to his Advantage. Notwithſtand- 
ing it had been confirmed in 1403, Mererai owns, the Con- 
ſtable D' Albert and the Earl of Armagnac had taken from 
England above Sixty Places in Guienne. This very Year 
the Duke of Orleans openly beſieged Bourg and Blaje, but 
could not take them, and the Duke of Burgundy was pre- 
paring to lay Siege to Calais. To facilitate his Undertak-' 
ing, the Earl of St. Paul attempted to ſeize upon the Ca- 
ſtle of Merck; but the Garriſon of Calais running to its 


| 


Relief, forced him to retreat in Diſorder, though he was 


already Maſter of the Inner Sourt. 7 
* | 1 TIE 1 3 EY Theſe 


W. Puts * 1- - 
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, 1405- Theſe continual Breaches of the Truce made Henry very 
I King ſenſible what he was to expect from France, in Caſe his 
Money by Affairs took an ill Turn in England. For this Reaſon he 
 theNotl:s was deſirous to put an End to the War with Wales, before 
and Ce. he ſhowed his Reſentment againſt the French, chuſing ra- 
ther to let them go on in their underhand Doings, than 
give Occaſion for an open Rupture. With this View he 
had ſent againſt the Velſb the Prince his Son, who had been 
crowned with the above-mentioned Succeſs. Before he 
entered upon this Expedition, he had aſſembled the Lords 
to deſire of them an Aid of Money, being aſhamed to 
ask the Parliament which had fo lately granted him a con- 
ſiderable Subſidy. But the Lords had flatly refuſed to com- 
ply with the King's Requeſt, without the Authority of 
the Parliament. The Clergy, whom the King likewiſe 
cauſed to be ſounded, had anſwered with the ſame Reſolu- 
tion, not being willing to eſtabliſh a Precedent of that Na- 
ture, leſt it ſhould be turned into a Cuſtom. Henry ex- 
tremely nettled at theſe Denials, had diſmiſſed both the Vo- 
bles and Clergy with Signs of Diſpleaſure, which ſhowed 
that he would not let ſlip an Opportunity of making them 
ſell the Effects of his Indignation. By this Means he fur- 
niſhed certain Lords with a Handle to haſten the Execu- 
tion of a Deſign which in all Appearance had been formed 
, ES 4 
Conſpiracy Richard Scroop Archbiſhop of York being diſguſted, and 
framed by wanting to revenge Richard, who had raifed him to that 
| — Dignity, had engaged ſeveral Lords in a Confederacy to 
Vork. dethrone Heury). The Earl of Northumberland was one 
of the Number, though the King had formerly pardoned 
him in the like Caſe, and by his Intereſt in the North, 
had drawn the People of thoſe Parts into the Confederacy. 
Thomas Mowbray Earl-Marſhal, the Lords Bardolf, Haſt- 
ings, Falconbridge, and ſeveral other Lords and Gentle- 
men came into the Plot, and levied a great Number of | 
Troops, which they led to Jork where the Rendezvous 
was. Ax ſoon as theſe Forces, which made a conſiderable 
Arni, were drawn together, the Heads of the Conſpi- 
racy publiſhed a Manifeſto againſt the King, and cauſed it 
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to be fixed upon 3 Doors of the Churches in York, that 
every one might ſee it. The Subſtance of the Articles 
contained 1 in the Manife Ho, was as follows: 


I. That Henry upon his Return to England had vroteſted 10% Wb 
and ſworn, that he was only come to recover his Eſtate, Manifeſto. 


and that he had no Defign upon the Crown, and yet he 

had cauſed himſelf to be crowned King. 

II. That as an Arch- Traitor he had impriſoned bis So- 

vereign, and forced him to reſign his Crown, and then 9 

barouſly murdered him. i. 

III. That after the Death of Richard, he unjuſtly de- 
tained the Crown from Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, 

to whom it lawfully belonged. 

IV. That he had unjuſtly put to Deck ſeveral Perſons 
of Quality, who were guilty of no other Crime than en- 

deavouring to redreſs the Male- Adminiſtration of the Go- 

vernment, and that contrary to Law, he had impriſoned | 
the Biſhops by his ſole Authority. 

V. That he had oppreſſed the People with needleſs Tax- 

es, and by his Threats had hindered them from complain- 


VI. That he bad vickeed the Privileges of the Nation, 
and his Oath to maintain them, by taking away the Free- 
dom of electing Members of Parſiament. 

VII. That at a Parliament held at Mincheſter, he had 
given his Aſſent to a very pernicious Statute againſt the 
| Roman Church, and the Authority conferred upon St. Peter 
and his Succeſſors : That therefore Simony, Perjury, and 
other Diſorders had crept in among the Clergy as well as No- = 
bility, who ſold the vacant 2 to Perſons unqualified 

to ſerve the Cure. 1 
VIII. That notwithſtanding the frequent Inſtances of 
ſeveral Lords of his Council, he had refuſed to pay the Earl 


of March's Ranſom, and ſhifted off his juſt Petition, by 


falſely charging that Prince with having ON yielded 
_ himſelf a Priſoner to the Welſh. 
IX. That upon all theſe Accounts they had taken up 


Arms, deſi go co free the Nation trom the 1 + 
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40. ons of this Tyraüt, and my the awful Helr on the 


Throne. 


e * Sans time Nee the King had Injellifenice of this . 
Weſtwor: bellion, he had ordered a Body of Troops to march into 
land ſeizes the North, under the Command of Ralph Nevil Earl of 
the ea Weſtmorland, to make Head againſt the Scots, who ſeemed | 
7 = hong, willing to renew the War. The Earl was already.juſt by 
Fraud. Tork when he heard the News of the Inſurrection. The 
Superiority of the Troops of the Rebels not permitting 
him to advance any farther, for fear of engaging in an un- 
cqual Fight, he thought his better way would be to uſe 
Policy. To that End, he diſpatched a truſty Meſſenger 
to the Archbiſhop of ork. and the Earl-Marſhal, to tell 
them from him, that conſidering their great Prudence and 
Zeal for the publick Good, be did not queſtion bur 
bis: Reaſons had induced them to take up Arms, .and 
ed them to impart them to him. The Confederates 
break him already, ſhaken in his Loyalty, ſent him word 
that they had no other Intention than to procure the Good 
of the Kingdom, and intreated him to come and join with 
them in the Defence of the Publick. This Anſwer. made 
him judge that it wauld not be impoſſible to aver-reach 
f Fake who thought, him, capable of taking fo readily their 
part. To keep them in this Belief, he told them by the 
lame Meſſenger, that he was not fo. blind but he could ſee 
the Injuries which were done the Nation: However, ne 
vas afraid that they had been too. haſty in their Proceedings: 
That before all — they ſhould have taken care to make 
ſure of the Concurrence of all the principal Lords, or at 
leaſt of the greateſt Part: That as for himſelf, lie could 
not communicate to them all his Thoughts by .a Third 
Perſon; but if they would agree to an Interview, he 
would more freely open his Mind to them. The Ar ch- 
biſhop of York no longer doubting but the Earl \ was pri- 
vately of the ſame Sentiments with the Confederates, preſ- 
ſed the Earl-Marſhal to go with him to the Interview, and 
not withſtanding his back wardneſs, found Means to perſuade 
him to it at lat. The Place en for the Conference 
b 8 


| 22 


being in au open Plain; and the Guards having advanced at 14% “ 
an equal Diſtance on hoth Sides, the three Lords began tod 
confer together. The Earl of Haſtmoreſand proteſted that 
he had no leſs at Heart than they themſelves, the Welfare 
and Proſperity of the State, and that he apprayed of the 
Articles of the Manifeſto, except a ſew things vhich he 
wiſhed they wauld alter. Then he propoſed certain 
Means to put their Deſign in Execution, which to theni N 
appeared very judicious, and fully convinced them of his 
Sincerit. As ſoon as he found he had gained their Confi- Fj 
dence, he ordered fome Wine to be brought, and they all „ 
three drank together. All the while he affected to take one 
then another by the Hand, and to give them Marks gf a 
ſincere Correſpondence. Finally, to ſhow how much he 
confided in them, he commanded his Guards to withdraw; 
which they did immediately. This Frankneſs obliged the 
Archbiſhop and Earl-Marſhal to ſend away their People 
like wile, being. deſirous to ſnow no more Diſtruſt than he. 
But hardly were their Guards out of Sight; when the 
others. returned upon the Gallop, and before the Archbiſhop - 
and Mowbray could be relieved, they were bath carried away 
to the Royal Army, The Seizure of their Leaders threw 
the Confederates into ſo great a Conſternation, that it was 
not poſſible for the Earl of Northumberland, who ſtaid at 
York, to keep their Troops 3ny longer togetber. So that Er ;/ 
=> every one ſhifting for himſelt, the Earl ſaw, himſelf alſo Northum- 
under a Neceſſity to make off, and go and ſhut. himſelf. yp berland flies 
in Berwick, of which Place he was Governour, Some Berwick. 
time after, the King being come to Porrfratt, the Earl of 
Weſtmoreland brought his two Priſoners to him, Who were 
: both condemned to lofe their Heads. The Archbiſhop , 
| ſuffered Death with a great deal of Courage, and was ho- priſ ners 
noured by the People for a Martyr, till the King, by his 4% aged. 
Authority, put a ſtop to their Superſtition. From Pont- cd. Pub. 
FIST Ie > 6 Wk oli 5 fs VIII. 358. 
fradt the King went to York, the Inhabitants whereof be 
puniſhed ſeverely, Then advancing toward the North On 
| in order to beſiege the Caſtle of Berwick, he took on the cxernted, 


Road the Lord Haſtings and Falconbridge, who met with 
the. ſame Fare as the Archbithop and Earl- Marſhal, Upon 


IA 
1405. 


rcy and 
Bardolf 


yetireto 


Scotland. 


The French 
1 and in 


Wales. 
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the King's Approach, the Earl of Norhumberland and 
the Lord Bardolf deſpairing of holding out a Siege, and 
dreading to fall into the Hands of a juſtly incenſed Prince, 
withdrew into Scotland at the Lord Fleming s, who ſhel- 


tered them at his Houſe. Mean while, Henry became ; . 


Maſter of Berwick, and ſeveral Caſtles belonging to the 


Earl of Northumberland, after which he marched back for j 
London. EF 3 2 


Though Hiſtorians for the moſt Part aſcribe the Riſe of 

this Sonſpiracy to the King's threatning the Clergy and 
Nobility, upon their reſuſing the Aid hs demanded of 
them, yet it appears that it had been formed before that 
Time. Whilſt Henry was ſtill in the North, the Marſhal 
de Montmorency arrived in Males with a Fleet of a Hundred 


and Forty Sail, on board of which he had embarked Twelve 


Thouſand Men. As ſoon as he was landed he went and 
joined Glendour, and marched both together, and took | 


Carmarthen, Worceſter, and ſeveral other Places thereabouts, 


where they met with a great Booty. Mexerai, who places 
this Event in the laſt Year, ſays, that the Earl of March, 


of the Houſe of Bourbow, cauſed the Undertaking to miſ- 
carry by his too long Delays. This makes appear, that 


the Court of Frante thought that their Army would be 
able ro land in Males juſt at the time the Archbiſhop of 
Tork's Plot was to break out. It may be the Preparations 

were begun the Year before, and that might occaſion Mexe- 


rai's Miſtake. It is much more probable he ſhould be out 


in the Date of this Event than the Engliſb Hiſtorians, who 
refer to this Year the taking of their Towns, and the great 
Booty their Enemies got on that Occaſion : Beſides, we 
find in the Collection of Pablick Acts, an Order from the 


King dated at Pontfract, which mentions the Deſcent of 


der the Direction of the Marſpal. 


41 


the French. It is true, in this Order their Leader is cal- 
Kd Hungerville, and not Montmorency. But as there were 
not two Deſcents in the ſame Year, and in the ſame Country, 
it may be preſumed that Hungerville made the Deſcent un- 


| Henry 
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Hieury had no ſooner finiſh'd his Affairs in the North, 1495. 
but he marched towards. Wales, in order to defend the 7%* N 
Borders againſt the French. But he was ſo retarded by gat a Foil 

the Badnels of the Weather, that they had time enough to 

rwe. imbark, leaving Glendour to come off as well as he could. 

However the King could do Nothing againſt the Fe/ſb, 

though deprived of the Aſſiſtance of their Friends, as well 

becauſe the Seaſon was too far advanced, as becauſe in his 
March he had loſt great Part of his Baggage. 55 
One would think that after ſo manifeſt a Breach of the The Frenck 
Truce, the French had no Mind to keep any Meaſures with Sur 
Henry, but deſign'd openly to renew the War. But that g, J | 
was not their Intention. As the Conſpiracy in England = 
had not ſucceeded as they wiſhed, they did not think proper 
to carry the Rupture any farther. * Mean while to join In- 
fult with Outrage, at the ſame time that they had juſt ſent. 

_ a powerful Aid to the Welſh Rebels, and their Forces had 
juſt taken ſevers] Towns, and ravaged Counties in England, 
they ſent word toHevry, that their Intent was always to keep 

the Truce ; as if bare Words were more proper to ſhow the 
Sincerity of their Intentions than Facts directly oppo- 

| fate. This Behaviour was entirely grounded upon the vain 

Pretence of the private Quarrel the Duke of Orleans pree 

tended to have with Henry for the Murder of Richard II, 

wherein he believed or feigned to believe, he might make 
uſe of the Forces of France, which he had the Diſpoſal of 
without any Violation of the Truce between the two 
Crowns. So that all the Complaints which Henry could 
make upon this Score were to no Purpoſe, Since in order 
to have Juſtice done him, he could apply to none but the 

Duke of Orleans himſelf, who was the principal Author of 

all thele Breaches, The Court of France was ſo well ac- 
quainted with the Temper, Character, and Politicks of 
Henry, that they were not afraid to inſult him upon all Oc- 
cafions, during almoſt the whole Courſe of his Reign. 
Henry V, his Son was not ſo gentle, but knew very well 
how to be revenged for the Affronts his Father had receiv- 

” 07. 1 . 


— 
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my. Towards the End of this Year, Philippa, the King's 


- 


fizz. lections for the Parliament before, the King had done ſome · 
© IN thing which tended to the abridging the Liberty of Vo- 
n ge 3 As ſoon as this Ati was paſſed, Henry demanded an 
of Money: but he was plainly told, there was no vi- 

{ible G0 for it, He was extremely offended at this 

Tie Parii:- Denial, but however durſtnor openly ſhow his Reſentment 


peut des ies fe feat of exaſperating them. Mean while, he found. out an 


ee Expedition which procured him what he wanted. This wWas 


He keeps to keep the Parliament aſſembledtill they ſhould of their own 


che Houſes accord be brought to grant his Demand. So without any freſn 


2 = Application, he waitin the Seſſion tillthe End of Auguſt. 


grant ii. This was very mconvemient to the Members who had Bu- 


ſſtgeſs at Home, and at the fame time very expenſive for 


the People who were to bear their Charges. At jength, the 


Commons, impatient of returning to their Homes, voted him 
2 Suna, not without murmuring very much at the Con- 
ſtraint hid upon them. . 

An Act er. During this Seſſion, the Parliament paſſed an Aft limitin 


c:uding che the Succeſhon of the Crown to the King's Male-Iſſue, ex- 


Im n 


from the eluſive of the Female. As this Act was repealed this ſame 


Crown, Year; and as apparently it was razed out of the Parliament 


Rolls, one can only guels, upon what Foundation it was 
built. What might, in all appearance, ſerve the King ſor 


| Pretence | to demand fo extraordinary an Ad, was This. 
R-f-fim During the whole Courſe of the Dominion of the Sar- 


glas Act. on Kings, or at leaſt ſince the Union of the Seven Kingdoms, 


we do not find a ſingle Inſtance of the Deſcendents of the 


Women being called to the Succeſſion of the Crown. From 
the Norman Conqueſt, to the time I am ſpeaking of, we 


wn in the E en with two Precedexts in favour of 


(a) According to Pontanus the Nuptials of Eric wah Phili 2 
* mere not celebrated till the 7 25th of "OF 1406. 


Daughter was ſent to the of King Dexmark her Husband (a). 
All being quiet in England after the Retreat of the French, 
e the King call'd a Parliament which met March 1. 1406, 
The Parlia- As his Deſign was to demand Money he readily gave his 
NA for free. Aſſent to an A to ſecure the Freedom of Ele&ions with 
dom of E- regard to Parliament- Men. This Alt ſhowsthat in the E- 


the 


Book XT. T3. HENRY W. 


the Women. Fhe Firſt is the Example of King Stephen. 
Son of a Daugbeer of Williams the Conqueror, to which may 
be added at the ſame time, that of Matilda, Daughter of 
Henry I, who diſputed the Crown with Stephen. The ſe- 


cond Inſtamce is that of Hen II, Son of Matilda, whe : 


was acknowledged for King without Oppoſition. Theſe 


ther 


two Precedents ſeemed to eſtabliſh the Kight of the Females ; 


beyond all Diſpute : And yet they had their Objections. 
It might be alledged that 3 aſcended the Throne 


Hetry II, received not his Crown but by Virtue of a 
Treaty which he extorted from his Predecefſor by Force 


of Arms. It might moreover be objected, that as there Was 
no expreſs Law upon this Head, two Examples ever 


ſince the Beginning of the Monarchy could not have the 


Force of a Law, eſpecially conſidering the Circumſtances 
= were attended with. Thus the Right of the Women 
t 


heir Iſſue might at leaſt be liable to ſome 3 


When Hemy IV mounted the Throne, he pretended _ 
to be the next Heir to Richard II, ſhowing by that he 
made no Account of the Right of the Earl of March who 
was deſcended of the Femate-Line. And indeed, ſuppo- 
ſing the Invalidity of the Women's Right, it could not bo 


ately by the Cabals of ſome of the Nobility, and that 
1 


denied that Henry was nearer than the Earl of March who 


was ſet up againſt him. But this pretended [nvalidity was. 


2 Queſtion that had not been decided. Mean while the 
People were genetally of Opinion that the Women, had a 


Right to the Succeſſion, ſince, without its being neceſſary 


to alledge Examples or Precedents in their Favour, it was 


enough that there was no Law to cxclude them. Upon 


this Foundation the late Rebellion was rais'd, as appeared by 
the Manife eſto of the Rebels. It is therefore very likely 
that in order to take away this Pretext from the Male-con- 


rents, Heary would have decided this Matter by an A 
which, in excluding the Women and their Iſſue, feem'd 


to inſinuate that the preſent King hadaſcended the Throne 


purſuant to the Cuſtoms and Laws of the Realm. Bur Te Act is 
this Act, which perhaps was extorted the ſame way as the 1 


G * e not hut till the End of the Year. The 
next 


_ 
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1406. next Parliament which met in December, made ſuch ſtrong 
_ Remonſtrances to the King upon that Point, that he con- 
3 ſented to have it repealed. This Parliament, not ſatisfied 
. with leaving the Right of the Women in the doubtful 

State it might be in before, paſſed a new Act, whereby the 
Females and their Iſſue were eſtabliſn'd in their Natural 
Rights. The Succeſſion was ſettled upon the King's el- 
dew Son and his Heirs without Exception, then upon his 
Brothers and their Iſſue, without excluding the Women. 
This All was ſign'd by the King, the Houſe of Lords, and 
the Speaker in the Name of all the Commons, the 2d of 
December 1406, as appears by the Collection of Publick 
The Precaution the King took to ſecure his Right by 
cauſing the Firſt of theſe Acts to be paſſed, was extremely 
prejudicial to his Poſterity. By that he gave Occaſion 
for the Second, which ſtrengthen'd the Rights of the Earl of 
March, and conſequently of the Houſe of Tork, which be- 
ae came Heir to that Prince. FFF 5 
Negotiation Whilſt the Parliament, which paſſed the firſt of theſe 
5 — ; Acts continued fitting, in Expectation of the King's 
| J Nor- diſſolving it, Henry carried on in Scotland a ſecret Nego- 
thumber- tiation, about the delivering up of the Earl of Northam- 
land to the herland and the Lord Bardolf, who had taken Refuge there, 
. He could not be at reſt on account of the former, whoſe 
Valour, Abilities, revengeful Temper were no leſs known 
to him than his great Intereſt in the North. As it was to 
be fear'd, that being ſo near thoſe Parts he would contrive 
ſome dangerous Plot, Henry believed he ought to ſpare no 
Pains to make himſelf eaſy, by ſecuring his Perſon. To 
that End he ſent an Offer to certain Scotch Lords, whoſe 
Relations and Friends were Priſoners in England, to ſet them 
1 at Liberty without Ranſom, provided they would deliver 
The Earl up the Earl of Nurthumberland and the Lord Bardolf. This 
. Offer was received with Joy. But as there was no conceal- 
ie nes. ing the Matter from the Lord Flemming who had entertained 
theſe two Lords at his Houſe, he acquainted them with it; 
whereupon they retired into Vales, under the Protection 
of Glexdozr, Some time after, the Score Lords, vexed 


Book XI. 13. HENRY IV. : 
at having miſſed their Aim, killed the Lord Flemming who 
was the Cauſe that their Friends were ſtill detained in Pri- 


endowed with good Qualities. His eaſy Nature, or weak 


* 
1466. 


ſon. Afterwards his Son having revenged his Death upon 


ſome of the Murderers, this Quarrel, joined to ſeveral other 


Occafions of Diſcord which reigned among the Great Men, 


under the Government of a very weak Prince, raiſed a- 


bundance of Commotions in Scotland. 


Robert III, of the Houſe of the Stuarts who ſat then oh 
the Throne of Scotland, was a Prince freer from Vices than 


Capacity, had given an Opportunity to Robert his Brother 
Duke of Albany, to get into his Hands by Degrees the Go- 


of the Kingdom, whilſt he left the King his Brother lit- 


tle more than the external Badges of Royalty. His Am- 


Afairs of 


Scotland. - 


bition not being ſatisfied with a borrowed Power, he form- 
ed a Deſign to ſeize the Crown, or at leaſt he took Mea- 


compaſs his Ends it was neceſſary to remove the Obſtruc- 
tions which he would infallibly meer with in the execu- 


ſures to ſecure it to himſelf after the Death of Robert. To 


tion of his Deſigns from the Princes David and Fames his 


Nephews, the King's Sons. An Opportunity offered 
very quickly to get rid of the eldeſt. The young Prince 

having committed ſome Outrage, Complaints whereof were 
brought to the King, the Duke of Albany procured an 


Order from the King his Brother, to keep David in Con- 


finement, till the Heat of his Paſſion ſhould be ſomewhat 
abated. He executed this Order with ſuch Rigour, that 
having ſhut up the Prince in a cloſe Priſon, he cauſed him 


to be ſtarved to Death. How careful ſoever he might be 


to conceal this barbarous Action, Robert was informed of 


it: but being too weak and his Brother too potent, he durſt 


not attempt to be revenged. The only Remedy he could 
apply to his Grief was to put James his ſecond, now be- 
come his eldeſt Son, out of the Reach of the Snares of his 


treacherous Brother. With this View he reſolved to have 
him educated at the Court of France, that he might ſend 
him out of Scotland, where he was in ſuch imminent Dan- 


y Sea» The young Prince failing near the Coaſt of Nor- 


Link and accordingly put him on board a Ship in order to go 


Prince 
I mes con- 


fined in the 


Tower of 
Londort. 
Act 4 Pub. : 
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folk, 
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| * folk, and finding himſelf Sex ſick, went on ſhore to take 
| {ſome Reſt. But no ſooner was he out of his Ship, but 
the People of thoſe Parts ſeized him and brought him to the 
King, who was ſo cruel as to confine.him in the Tauer. 
In vain did the Scorch Prince give him a Letter from the 
King his Father recommending his Son to him, in caſe. any 
Aches ſhould oblige him to land in his Dominions. 
Death of returned him no other Anſwer but a ſorry Jeſt, tell⸗- 
King Ro- ing kim, there was no Occaſion to go co Haris to learn 
dert. French, he ſhould be taught it at Lung, The King of 
Selam died three days after be had rived this bad News, 
and the Duke of Albauy took upon him the NA 
of Affairs during the Impriſonment of the yi un; 
to whom the Crown was devolved. | ve | 

The French This. Year the French came upon the Coast of Wales 
7 e with Thirty. eight Ships in order to affiſt Glendaur. But 
Wel! © violent Storm, which deſtroyed the beſt Part of their 

Fleet, hindered chem from putting cheir Deſign in Ex- 
ecution. 5 
1407. It is very li ikely, that cha Court. of France had PIPER 
Symptom. ſome Intelligence of a Conſpiracy forming in England a- 
f air ge gainſt the King; and that it was with Deſi go to counte- 
| 7 nance it that an Army was ſent to be in a readineſs in Wales. 
But the Diſperſion of the Fleet apparently cauſed the Pro- 
ject, which had not been well ld, to fall to the Ground. 
There were ſome Indications given of it in the Beginning 
of the Year 1407, by the Boldneſs certain Perſons took 
to poſt up in ſeveral Places in London that wack Was 
living and preparing to enter the Kingdom with a er- 
ful Army. What Inquiries ſoever the King could make, 
he was never able to diſcover the Authors. There Was 
only one poor Wretch, who was employed in fixing up the 
Papers, that was hanged without being able or willing to 
tell who ſet him on work. 

rlague at This Yeara terrible Plague raged at 4 which ſwept 
| London. ay above thirty Thouſand Inhabitants. The King not 
daring to ſtay at London whilſt the Plague made ſuch Ra- 
vages, retired to the Caſtle of Leeds in the County of Kent. 
After he had 5 Part of * Summer there; he had * 
| ming 


out any Precaution, and believi 


to him, Good ſo in Awe of them, that ever ſince his Ac- 


Bock Xl. 13. HE N R V IV. bo „ 
mind to remove to another of his Seats i in Norfolk ; and re- 1406. 
ſalving to go by Sea, he went on Board a Veſlet which 


was followed by four more with his Baggage and Atten= n- 
dants. Whilſt he was failing along in Sight of Land, with- Le King 's 


the to be 


g he was in no Danger; „ by 
he ſaw. himſdf on a ſudden attached by ſome French Py- pyraces. 
rates, who took four of his Ships, that he was in himſelf © | 
very narrowly eſcaping. There was no Queſtion but ſome 


Treachery lury der this Accident; but it was impol⸗ 


Able to ing 4 Qt. 
The f r+r tier; — had ſi Sn himſelf oo 52 
in an extWotainary Manner. in the Wars with France in Knoll: 7h 


the Reigg For Fward I, died this Year in a very ad- 
vanced Age. Though: he of mean” Parentage, be had 
raiſed Riener by bis Merit and gained” 4 Repuration equal 
to that of the moſt illuſtrious Warriors. In the Begin- 


ning of this Reign, he was Seneſchul of Guienne; but be- 


ing at length weary of a Life of roo, much Hurry and 
Action, he retired to his Eſtate in Kent. There he ended 
his Days, after having acquired a ſtill more ſolid Glory 1 


| 9 Acts of Piety, 8 Muniſicence, ſome of Wet; 


are {till in Being at this Day . 
Henry being ſenſible how ill affected his Subjects were Df Zur of 


the French 
nn bon Gui- 
ceſſion to the Crown, he had not dared to ſend any Troops eane and 


into Guieune for fear of weakening himſelf at Home. Mean Calais. 
while the French taking Advantage of his Negligence, be- 


came Maſters from Time to Time of ſeveral Places in that 


Province, by bribing the Governours. They followed in 
this the Maxim introduced during the War between Ed- 


ward III and Philip de Valois, that Truces were Trading- 
Times, and the Purchaſe of Towns was no Breach of them. 


This Year the Duke of Orleans endeavoured, notwith- 


ſtanding the Truce, to take Bourg and Blaye, but without 
Succeſs. On the other Hand, the Duke of Burgund bad 


= He died at his Mannor of Scene-Thorp i in Norfelk, and was buried 
with his Lady in the Body of the Church of the /5're-Friars, which 
he had newly built. He built likewiſe the ſtately | Stone · Bridge at Re- 
cheſter. Diagdole Vol. II. p. uw Tac 


Vor. Ve 155 1 ; formed 


i "gh tet ef the | * g 8 
* Farlof ments. Ever ſince his Coming to the Crown, he had 


T ' 
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1407. formed again the Deſign of beſieging Calais; but for want 
Dake of of having taken due Meaſures, durſt not go on. He com- 


uti ;, Plained that the Duke of Orleans had privately thrown Ob- 


Duke of ſtructions in his Way. This Occaſion of Complaint be- 


Orleans, ing joined to ſeveral others, which had made him concerve 


a mortal Hatred againſt that Prince, he cauſed him to be 
aſſaſſinated this Year in November. He was ſo hardy as 


to avow his being Author of the Murder, and powerful 
enough to get a Pardon, though ths Dd ceaſed was the 


King's own Brother. | 


4 


 Trxcewith Though War was not proclaimed between Fngland and 


ning Bretagne, the Attempts which were continually making on 


VIII. 450. both Sides, could not fail to produce at length an open 


Rupture, The Duke of Bretagne was Son of a Father | 
who had an Engliſp Heart. But the young Duke had 
| ſucked in at the Court of France other Inclinations and 


Maxims. However the Death of the Duke of Orleans, 
and the Troubles which were in France, having made the 
Bretains ſenſible, that they might be abandoned, in Caſe of 
a Rupture with England, they thought it their wiſeſt Way 


to accept of a Truce offered them by Henry. The Truce 
was to be for a Year only, The Bretains imagining that 
they ſhould be able to ſee by that Time how Matters would 


go in France, where all Things began to be in great Con- 

1408. Henry was not ignorant of the Views of the Bretains ; 
A reſh A- N : 1 P . . . . 

but however thought it for his Intereſt to hide his Senti- 


. * ſtuck cloſe to this Rule, that it was better to bear with 
cant %“ ſome Things in his Neighbours, than to expoſe himſelf to 
King. the Inſults of his Subjects. He could not help reflecting 


on the irregular Means he had uſed to aſcend the Throne. 


The Conlideration whereof keeping him in continual Dread, 
he chole rather to hazard his Repuration a little, than to 


furniſh his Domeſtick Enemies, by ingaging in Foreign 

Wars, with an Opportunity to execute their ill Deſigns. 

It was not without Reaſon that he lived in perpetual Ap- 

prehenfions upon that Score, He had ſtill in the Earl of 

Northumberland an Enemy, who humbled as he was, _ 
| | tinue 


E ˙ an. w- 2a. 6 3 I WEE © 


n 8 F TY 


Boot XI. ts, r IV, © 
tinued to be very formidable. Since that Earl and the Lord 14% 
Bardolf had retired into Wales, they had never ceaſed ,con- 1 #4 3 
triving Means with Glendour to dethrone the King. The gzur. 
Welſh, who were in open War with Henry, went not pri= _ 
vately to work in their Preparations. They ſtrengthened 
their Army with great Numbers of French and Flemiſh 
Adventurers, which were drawn thither by the Proſpect of 
the Booty promiſed them in England. On the other Hand, 
the Earl of Northamberland privately made ſure of the Aſ- 

ſiſtance of the People of the Vorth, with whom he had all 
along greatThtereſt, 
as their Matters were made ready, the Earl and Bardolf re- 2 75 m 
turned to Vorland, from whence they entered England by 18 
the northern Counties. They were at the Head of ſome 
Scotch Troops which they had levied by the Connivance 
of the Duke of Albany Regent of the Kingdom. Upon 

their Appearing in the North, they that were ingaged be- 
fore- hand, readily came and joined them, and their Army be- 
came in a few days very conſiderable. | | 

Ass the King was not aware of this Inſurrection, the He makes 
Earl had Time to re-take the Caſtles which he had loſt in **! re 
the firſt Rebellion. This Succeſs encourag'd him to enter 
Yorkshire. He was in hopes that when once he ſhould be 
Maſter of that Country, nothing would hinder him from 
joining the Welſh, who only waited his Orders to put 
themſelves in Motion. Upon his entering Torkshire, he page, a 
publiſhed a Manifeſto, containing the Motives which had Manifeſto. 
induced him to take up Arms, they were much the 

ſame with thoſe that were publiſhed in the former Re- 2, Sheriff 
bellions. Mean while, as the King ſpent a great deal of of York 
Time in Preparations, Sir Thomas Rokesby, Sheriff of y | 
York, thought it his Duty to levy ſome Troops in a rea- 1. Pub: 
dineſs againſt the King's Coming, and at the ſame Time vi1. 5250 
to put ſome Stop to the Progreſs of the Rebels. The | 

Earl of Northumberland judging it of the laſt Importance 

to diſperſe the Sheriff's Forces before they ſhould be aug- 
mented, marched towards him, in Hopes that his Ap- 
proach would be ſufficient to put him to flight. But he 73, Earl 
found he had an Enemy to deal with that was not fo eaſi- 4 ce. 
Xt Ve > um — > { gt 


in ſpite of his paſt Diſgraces. As ſoon He appears 
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1407. ly frightened. Rokesby, though much inferior to the Earl, 


\\ ſtood his Gronnd, and fought with that Bravery and Gaod- - 


def enred Fortune, that the Rebels Army was entirely routed. The 
and ſlain. Earl of Northumberland was {lain on the Spot, and the 
Lord Bardolf taken Priſoner, but ſo mortally wounded, 
that he died in a few Days. Their Heads being ſent to the 

King, he ordered them to be ſer up over London-Bridge. 

Thus died the Earl of Northumberland, who from being 

the King's great Friend, became his bittereſt Enemy. It was 

he that had contributed the moſt in placing Henry on the 

Throne, by the Readineſs wherewith he joined him at Ra- 

verſpur, whoſe Example drew in all the reſt of the King- 

dom. But afterwards he made ſeveral Attempts to wreſt 

the Crown from him. So that it might be a Queſtion whe- 

ther he had done more for him than againſt him, if in an 

Affair of this Nature one ſingle Rebellion did not out- 

weigh numberleſs Services. 0. „ 


The King Henry being already upon the March, when he received 
puniſhes the the News of the Defeat and Death of the Earl of NVorthum- 
Rebes. berland, went on to Jork. He made ſome ſtay in that City 
in order to have the Rebels tried, of whom ſome were ex- 
ecuted x. Others redeemed their Lives by large Sums of 
Money. 5 T 5 
The Earl ef Before the King ſet out from London, he had ordered a 
Kent ar- Fleet to be fitted out againſt the French Pyrates, who for 
racks the ſome Time had infeſted rhe Coaſt of England, and done 
French P;- | > : = 
rates, and great Damages to the Merchants. "Edmund Holland Earl 
is ſlain. of Kent, who commanded the Fleet, went a long Time in 
ibid. queſt of the Pyrates to no Purpoſe. At length, having 
3 17 heard that they were retired to the Coaſt of Bretagne, to 
all pat to the little Ifle of Brabac, which had been excepted by Name 
the Sword in the Truce with the Bretains, he went and attacked them 
85 in "the Town of the ſame Name, where they had ſhur 
themſelves up. In the firſt Aſſault he received a Wound 
of which he died in five Days. This prevented not his 
Troops from continuing the Siege and taking the Town, 
where they put all to the Sword 
The 


* The Abbot of Hales being taken fighting on the Earl's Side, was 
Hanged, Speed, Vol. II. p. 620, JJ SO Re fo” 


"Book, II. 23. HEN 1h = 
The frequent Ratifications of the Truce not hindering 
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1408. 
Poictou 


the French from making continual Attempts upon * True for 


Henry was fain at length to reſt contented with conc 


uding. 


tow was expreſly included, becauſe the French denied that 
Province was to be reckoned as an Appendix of Guienne. 


a new ſeparate Truce for Picardy and Guienne, from the enn 
 zoth. of Segrembey 1408, to the ift. of A ig e Far- H A 


be Schiſm which commenced in 1378, by the double 4 zrief 


Election of Urban VI and Clement VII, was ſtill on Foot 
to the great Scandal of Chriſtendom. Urban dying in 

1390, the Cardinals of his Party had choſen in his Room 
Boniface IX, who at firſt ſeemed very much inclined to put 


Account of 


the Schiſin. | 


an End to the Schiſmz. Whereupon the Court of France 


laboured heartily to bring Clement to be of the ſame Mind. 
But as he proved inflexible, the Univerſity of Paris was 


ordered to meet, and it was decided that in Order to put 


an End to the Schiſin, one of theſe three Ways was abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. The Firſt was, That the two Popes 
ſhould reſign. The Second, That they ſhould agree up- 
on two Umpires to decide their Difference. The Third, 


That the Determination ſhould be referred to a General 


Council. This Refolution being communicated to Cle- 
ment, it vexed him to that Degree, that he died quickly 


after in 1394. As ſoon as the King of France had notice 


of his Death, he wrote to the Cardinals, deſiring them not 


3» 


to proceed to a new Election. But as they guciſed at the 


Contents of his Letter, before they opened it they choſe 
the Cardinal of Luna an Arragonian, Who took the Name 
of Benedict XIII. Before the Election, they had all made 
a ſolemn Oath, that whaever was choſen, he ſhould re- 
nounce the Papacy, in caſe it ſhould be deemed neceſſar 


for the Good of Chriſtendow, But Benedict being elected, 


diſpenſed with the Oath he had taken when a Cardinal. 
On the other Hand, Boniface IX dying 1404, his Carai- 
nals had choſen Innocent VII, and he dying likewiſe the 


next Year, they had elected Angelo Corario a Venetian, who 


had aflumed the Name of Gregory XII. 


«4 
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tes. It would be too tedious to relate all the Evaſions Be- 
nedict XIII and Gregory XII uſed to ſhift off the Reſigna- 
tion which each of them had ſworn to make. They 
would both fain have it believed that their Intentions were 
good, and yet they ſtarted continually freſh Obſtacles to 
the Accommodation all Chriſtendom wiſhed for. In fine, 
the Chriſtian Princes, tired with the ſhuffling Tricks of 
the two Popes, found Means to gain the Cardinals of both 
Sides, who in their own Name ſummoned a General Conn- 
cil at Piſa upon the 25th of March 1409. 3 
5 The Council being aſſembled, the two Popes were cited ; 
ria. and as they did not think fit to appear, they were pro- 
Act. Pub. nounced Heretichs, and guilty of Perjury, and deprived 
VIII. 567. of their Dignity. At the lame Time Power was given 
Alexander do the Cardinals to elect a Pope. They pitched upon Pe- 
v. elecked. ter d. Candia, who ſtiled himſelf Alexander V. Before 
8 the holding of the Council, Henry had writ to Gregory to 
admoniſh him to comply readily with the Method of Re- 
King's Pro- ſignation. But his Letter having no Effect, as ſoon as 
clamation he had notice of Alexander's Election, he iſſued a 
8 Fa Proclamation, enjoining all his Subjects to acknowledge the 
7. 600, new Pope. It was believed that the ſcandalous Schiſm, 
Which laſted above thirty Years, was at an End; but the 
Odſtinacy of Benedict ſpun it out ſome Years longer. 
be Pro- How ſcandalous ſoever this Schiſin might be, it did not 
SY the beger in the Clergy of England ſo great Uneaſineſs as Wick- 
Arn ib tiff's Doctrine. Although during this Reign the Lol- 
Clergy, Hards were uſed with great Severity, yet their Numbers 
| continually increaſed, There were even at Oxford Doc- 
tors that publickly defended the novel Opinions as well in 
Wickliff their Diſputations as in their Writings, The Biſhops be- 
Books con- 1ng very much alarmed at it, obtained of the King an Or- 
oo 4 der to the Vniverſity to meet in Convocation, and examine 
org. the Books of Wickliff. As the major Part were ſtill at- 
tached to the old Doctrine, his Books were condemned, and 
the Univerſity publiſhed a Decree, forbidding all her Mem- 
bers upon Pain of Degradation to preach or teach the Doc= 
zrine therein contained. | . 
This 


Way, I mean, by procuring ſuch Perſons to be elected as 


er 1% HH EESRY-IV.. - 71 
This Year the Truce with Bretagne was prolonged to the 140g. 
Iſt of Faly 1411. 5 . | 514 Truce with 
Henry could not be ſure of enjoying any Tranquillity Beuge. 
3s long as France Was free from Troubles. From thence Troxbles in 
roceeded the Riſe of all the Commotions, as well of his France ad- 
own Subjects as of the Helſh and Scotch. The War which 747792945 
broke out in that Kingdom between the Houſes of Orleans mY" 
and Burgundy, turned greatly to the Advantage of England. 
In the farſt Place, Caſtile and Scotland the more readily con- 
cluded a Truce with Henry, Then the Welſp receiving 
no further Aid from thence, found at length that their pre- 
tended Prince was very far from being able to perform what 
he had promiſed them, and began by degrees to deſert him. 
Laſtly, Henry had this private Advantage by it, that he Henry ge. 
became more abſolute at Home, ſince he had nothing to gn 25 
fear from his Enemies Abroad. Though he had cauſed 9#reat i: 
Richard to be depoſed, for aiming at arbitrary Power con- . the 
trary to the Laws, yet he himſelf made ſome Steps, which peat wha 
plainly ſhowed he would not have been ſorry to have it in vileges. 
his Power to govern with an abſolute Authority. This 
was chiefly manifeſt in the Elections of Members of Par- 
liament : By the Direction of the Court, certain Artifi- 
ces were practiſed, as rendered the Freedom of Voting of 
no Effect, ſeeing the Sheriffs took the Liberty to return 
ſuch Repreſentatives as had not a Majority of Votes. This 
is a Thing of ſo fatal a Conſequence, that one may ven- 
ture to affirm, the Liberty of the Engliſb will no longer 
have a Being, than whilſt the Privilege of freely electing 


their Repreſentatives in Parliament ſtands inviolated. If once 


the Sovereign comes to chuſe what Repreſentatives he 
pleaſes, rhe Bounds of the Roya/ Authority will in the end 
be ſo vaſtly enlarged, that nothing but the mere Shadow of 
Liberty will remain. Of this we have ſeen a remarkable 

| Inſtance in the Reign of Richard IT. And it may farther 

be affirmed, that all the Kings of England which have en- 
joyed a more ab ſolute Power than the reſt, got it by this 


were devoted to them. When a Parliament is made up of 
ſuch Members, it is no longer the King that is charged 

| | with 
© | 
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1410. with the Incroachments made upon the People's Liberty, 
baut it is the Nation itſelf that voluntarily runs into Slavery: 
And if afterwards They are deſirous to throw off their 
Chains, there is no Remedy to be had but by Force of 
Arms; and hence, by the way, has ſprung the greateſt 
Part of the Civil Wars, which have been ſo often kindled 
in England. The Parliament which met in Fanuary 1410, 
taking into Conſideration the Conſequence of the Steps 
the King had made, in order to over-rule the Elections, be- 
lieved the redreſſing that Abuſe required their — Care. 
„ Accordingly, in the Beginning of the Seſſion they pre- 
24 WOE ſented a Bill to the hs whey it was enacted, that the 
turns. Sheriffs, who ſhould be guilty of making falſe Returns, 
ſhould be fiaed a Hundred Pounds Sterling for every ſuch 
Offence. The King would very fain have ſhifted off this 
Act, but as he could not do it without laying himſelf too 
open, and beſides, having a Deſign to demand a Sabſiay, 
he gave the Royal Aſſent to it. — 
The King - Uponthepaſling this Act; the King demanded an Aid gf 
demardsa Money of the Commons, who took occaſion from thenge . 
5:5). to renew the Inſtances they had formerly made with regard 4 
to the Clergy. Wickliff's Doctrine had gained ſo MAHh / 
ground, that the Majority of the Houſe of Come! 
kn of eaned that way. Thus biaſſed, the Commons preſcr Bg i-- - 
| tbe Com. the King two Petitions, one againſt the Clergy, the oer In 
mon, a- Behalf of the Lollards. In the firſt they fer forthy, chat -. * 
gainſt the the Clergy made an ill uſe of their Riches, and laid outxheir, 
cle. Incomes in a very different Manner from the Intent of the 
Donors : That their Revenues were exceſſive, and conſe- 
quently it was neceſſary to leſſen them: That ſo many 
Eſtates might eaſily be ſeized as would ſerve to provide for | 
the Hundred and fiſty Earls, at the Rate of Three Thou- . 
ſand Marks a Vear each; Fifteen Hundred Barons at a Nun- 
dred Marks each; Six Thouſand two Hundred Knights at 
Forty Marks; and a Hundred Hoſpitals at a Thouſand 
Marks: That by this Means the Kingdom would be in a 
better State of Defence, the Poor more amply provided for, 
and the Clergy more mindful of the Duties of their Func- 
ton. 


In 
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Reign, might either be repealed, or at leaſt altered in ſome # we 
of its Branches. 


well be ſuppoſed, this met with no better Appellation. The 

Name of Lollard and Heretical was plentifully beſtowed, 
and the Clergy conſidered the Petition as tending to cut up 
_ Religion by the Roots. This they endeavoured to inſinu- 


which Parties concerned are capable of diſplaying on ſuch 
an Occaſion, It is hard to know whether the King was 
of their Mind ; but however, he declared that he had the 


' themſelves. After the Death of the Earl of Northum- 
 berland, there was never a Lord in the Kingdom which 


were not over-pleaſed, Heury was very ſenſible that of 


up the People, eſpecially upon fo plauſible a Pretence as 
the ſtripping the Church of her Lands. For this Reaſon, Te King 


| forbid them to meddle any more with the Church's Con- 
cerns. As ſor the Lollards, he replied, that far from per- 


he wiſtied rather the Rigour of it was heightned, that He- 
reſy might be entirely rooted out of the Kingdom. 


T1 HEWLKY IV; 199. 
In the ſecond Petition the Commons prayed that the Sa- 4014. | 
tute enacted againſt the Lollards in the ſeventh Year of this 42 


lards. 


If the Parliament which firſt propoſed the eſſening the 
Revenues of the Clergy, was ſtiled the unlearned, it may 


ate to the King with all the aggravating Circumſtances 


Intereſt of the Church no leſs at Heart than the Clerg 


could give him any Uneaſineſs; and though the People 
themſelves they would never be induced to rebel, unleſs 


ſpurred on by others: So that his Buſineſs was to keep 
fair with the Clergy, who alone had it in their Power to ſtir 


le anſwered the Commons ſomewhat ſharply, that he neither rejeds rhe 


could nor would conſent to their Petitions, and exprelsly + ia So 


mitting that the Srarare againſt them ſhould be repealed, 


The Commons miſting their Aim, were contenicd with A ober 


moving, that at leaſt Clerks convicted of any Crime, ſhould %%% e 


gainſl the 


not be tried in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts: They alledged as Clergy re- 
a Reaſon that daily Experience ſhowed, Clerks by that jedtea. = 


Means always efcaped th. Puniſhment they had deſerved, 
What the Commons demanded was no leſs reaſoneble ac that 


time, than in the Reign of Henry II., when that Prince 
and all the Peers of the Realm diſputed that Point ſo 


n Ve 1 K | Itoutly 
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1410. ſtoutly with Thomas Becket and Pope Alexander III. But 
Henry apprehenſive of being involved in the like Troubles 

as Henry II. was liable to, refuſed to give his Aſſent to 

this Bil], On the contrary, he affected to ſhow an extra- 
ordinary Zeal for the Welfare of the Church, and to take 

The King ſuch Steps as he thought moſt agreeable to the Clergy. Tho' 
orders a it cannot be doubted but that Wickiiff's Doctrine was the 
—_— real Caule of the Motions made by the Houſe of Commons, 
Walling. Yet the King was pleaſed to let them ſee how far he was 
p. 378- from countenancing them, by ſigning a Warrant for the 
burning of one Thomas Badby. The Prince of Wales had 

a mind to be preſent at the Execution, and, as the poor 
Wretch gave ſenſible Signs of the Torture he endured, or- 

dered the Fire to be removed, and made him a Promiſe of a 

Penſion for Life, provided he would recant. But Badby 

being come to himſelf, refuſed to comply with this Offer, 

and ſuffered Death with an heroick Courage. 

The Com- The Commons looked on this Execution as an Inſult, 
1675S are 


offended and as a great Aggravation of the Refuſal they had lately 


aud refuſe met with. Accordingly, when the King demanded that 
the King's @ Power might be granted him to levy every Year a certain 


NI. Subſidy x, though the Parliament ſhould not fit, the 


Bill was reſolutely thrown out. The Commons would have 


even reſuſed to grant him Money for his neceſſary Occaſi- 
a if the fame Method which ſucceeded ſo well once 
| _— Fo ray before, had not been taken to conſtrain them to it: That 
by a «ind of is, he prolonged the Seſſions till he obtained what he wanted. 
Force. It appeared plainly, that the Earl of Northumberland was 
no longer living; that the Troubles in Wales were almoſt = 
at an end; and that France was not in a Condition to be 
feared, otherwiſe he would never have ventured to treat the 
Commons in ſo haughty a Manner. | 1 
The Duke Notwithſtanding the ill Poſture of Affairs in France, the 
of Burgun- Duke of Burgundy reſumed his Deſign of beſieging Calais; 
- 3 but with the {ame Succeſs as before. All he had prepared 
beheze Ca- at St. Omer for the carrying on the Siege, being burnt to 
lais. | | | ”— Aſhes 


Abridgment, p. 372 By 
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Aſhes either by Accident, or by Means of a private Emiſ- 
_ fary, ſer on purpoſe by the Governour of Calais, this Pro- 
ject vaniſhed into Smoke like the former ones. The French 
Hiſtorians make no mention of this Attempt. However 


it ſeems, by the King's Precaution in ſending the Prince of 
Wales to Calais, at that very time he had received ſome pri- 


vate Ineelligence of it. 


France, for Guienne and Pearey: Was prolonged ſor ſome 
Months. | 


I410, 


Be that as it will, the Truce with Trace with 
France pro- 
onged. 


This Year Robert de Humphreville, Vice-Admiral 4 TheEnglit 


avage 


England, entered the Gulf of Edinburgh, and daily land- Scotfand. 


ing his Men, now in one place, then in another, carried 
off a prodigious Booty K. 

The whole Year 1411. was ſpent i in the ſeveral Nego- 
tiations, which ended at length in prolonging the Truce 


1417. 
Truce pro- 
longed. 


with France for five Years, with Caſtile till February 1413, Act. Pub. 


and with Bretagne for ten Years. 
Theſe Negotiations need not to have any thing more 


aid about them, becauſe we have already ſeen the Occaſion _ 


of them. Bur the Negotiation this Year with the Duke 
of Burgundy, requires a little more inſiſting upon. To 
that end it will be neceſſary to explain as briefly as poſſible, 
how Matters then ſtood in France, on which depends a good 
Part of theOccurrences of his and the two following Reigns. 


VIII. 710. 


Me have ſeen how John Duke of Burgundy aſſaſſinated * of 
the Duke of Orleans, Brother of King Charles VI, and France. 


that he avowed the Fact, and had Credit enough to procure | 
a Pardon. After which, he went into his Dominions in 


Flanders, with deſign to reſtore to the Biſhoprick of 
Liege, the Brother of his Dutcheſs, whom the People of 
Liege had expelled. Whilſt he was making Preparations 
for this War, the Dutcheſs of Orleans in Company with 
her three Sons, of whom Charles the Eldeſt was not above 


fifteen Years old, came and caſting her ſelf at the Feet of the 


King her Brother-in-Law, demanded Juſtice for the Death 


of her Husband. Though the Duke of Burgundy had 


* He brought away ſo much Corn, r. that he brought down the 


Prices of Things, and thence was called M: -nd- Market, 


Vor. V. 2 K 5 | obtained 
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obtained a Pardon, his Adverſaries taking advantage of his 
Abſence, had Intereſt enough to have it revoked, and to 


cauſe him to be pronounced Enemy of the State. He 


was then marching to the Relief of Maſtricht, where the 
Men of Liege held their Biſhop beſieged. Upon his Ap- 
proach, they quitted the Siege: but being afterwards in- 
formed that the Duke had but fixteen Thouſand Men, 
they reſolved to go and attack him. Though their Army 
_ was three times as ſtrong as the Duke's, they were put to 


Rout with the Loſs of thirty Thouſand Men. The 


Duke's Victory alarmed his Enemies in France to ſuch a 
Degree, that not thinking themſelves ſafe at Paris, where 


the Duke had many Friends, they retired to Tours, and 
took the King along with them. The victorious Duke 


preparing his Affairs in France to the War againſt the Men 
of Liege, who were pretty well humbled, put himſelf im- 


mediately at the Head of Four Thouſand Horſe, and came 
to Paris were he was received in Triumph. Upon his 
Arrival, he got the Pcople of Paris to ſend Deputies to 
the King, praying him to return to the City. Charles, 


who was then in one of his /ztervals, thought it not proper 


ub. 8 
| VII. 698, 
699. 


in the preſent Juncture to eſpouſe the Side of the Ene- 
mies of the Duke of Burgundy. He repaired to Paris as 
he was defired, 2nd forthwith put ſeveral conſiderable Per- 


ſons upon waking up Matters between the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, and the Sons of the Duke of Orleans, the which 


was brought about, though with much Difficulty. The 


Dutcheſs of Orleans died with Grief, to ſee the Murderer 
of her Husband triumphant; aud the young Duke of 


Orleans, who was then but in his ſixteenth Year, found 


himſelf obliged to be reconciled with his moſt mortal Foe. 
From thenceforward, the Duke of Burgundy held the 


Reins of the Government, the King, who relapſed often 
into his Fits of -Miadnels, being too weak to be at the Helm 
. N „ e 
In the mean while, Heury, who had always in view the 
making a Peace with France, formed a Deſign to marry 
the Prince of Hales with one of the Daughters of the 
Duke of Burgundy, whom he ſaw ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. 


YE 
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13 HENRY IV. 
But whilſt he was. carefully thinking how to bring about 


his Proje&, ſuch Alterations happened in France as made 


him perceive that Alliance was not ſo certain a Means as 
he had imagined to attain his Ends. The Dukes of Berri, 


into a League againſt the Duke of Burgund, and ſhortly af- 


I$17, 


Orleans, Alenſon, Bretagne and the Earls of Clermont and 
Armagnoc, having met at Guienne in Auguſt 1410, entered 


ter advanced near Paris. The Duke, having the King in 


his Power, oppoſed them with equal Forces which made 
them ſenſible that the Execution of their Deſigns depend- 


ed on a Battle, the Iſſue whereof could not but be doubt- 
ful. In all appearance, France it ſelf would be ruined by 
a Battle which would be deſtructive to the Kingdom on 
which fide ſoever Victory inclined, unleſs Means were 
found to accommodate Matters between the contendin 


Parties. It was concluded, that the Duke of Burgundy 


ſhould depart from Paris, that the confederate Princes 
ſhould not enter there, and that none of the Heads of the 


two Parties ſhould ever come to Court, unleſs ordered thi- 


ther by Letters under the Great-Seal. 


The Duke of Burgundy punctually obſervingthis Agree- 
ment, retired into the Lo- Countries; bitt the Duke of 


: Orleans and the reſt of his Party were not ſo ſcrupulous. 


After they had disbanded their Troops, they levyed others, 


and approached Paris in hopes of inriching themſelves with 
the Plunder of the Metropolis which ſtood firm to Burgun- 


dy. The Duke finding himſelf thus fooled, made an Alli- 


Ss 


| ance with the King of England, who believing it his In- Henry 


tereſt ro ſupport him, ſent him a conſiderable Body of aid: the 


Troops. With theſe Succours the Duke marching into 
France and paſſing through the Enemies Quarters, who 
were blocking up Paris, entered the City amidſt the Ac- 
clamations of 
From this time began the forming of the two powerful 
Factions of Orleans and Burgund), the firſt of which re- 
ceived afterwards the Name of rhe Armagnacs, from the 
Ear] of Armagnac, who became their Head. 5 


the People on the zoth of October 1411. 


Whilſt 


Duke of 


Burgundy. 


ir Aid, 
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1417. Whilſt France was embroiled in Troubles and Confuſi- 


 Paruament on, the Parliament of England meeting about the End of 


in Englanc. this Year, petitioned the King for a General Pardon for 


AR of In- his Subjects. Henry readily complied with their Requeſt 
demnity, excepting only Glendour and his Adherents. This plainly | 


Glendour 
is exce ted. 


ſhows that Glendour was ſtill living, though moſt Hiſtori- 
ans ſay he died in 1409. It is true, after the Death of 
the Earl of Northumberland, his Affairs were gone to de- 
Eis Aſfis Cay. The Welſh ſeeing he was little able to perform what 

go ro decay. he had promiſed, had by degrees deſerted him. He was 
even apprehenſive, they would make ſome attempt upon 
his Lite, or deliver him up to the King. His Fears having 


induced him to conceal himſelf, he pafled the Reſidue of 


his Days in ſomeunknown Place. So that it is no wonder 


that the Time of his Death is doubtful. However that 


he lived rill the Year 1417. is certain. | 
1412. The Affairs of France were embroiled more and more by 


Cor tinuati. the mutual Hatred of the Two Factions, who made no + 
Scruple of ſacrificing the Good of the Publick to their pri- 


on of t 25 
Trou b es in s | | 
France. vate Animolity. Hitherto Henry had but too much Rea- 


ſon to dread iome Miſchief from that Quarter. If the 


Diſſentions of the Princes of the Blood had not hindered _ 


thoſe that were at the Helm of Affairs, during the King's 


Illneſs, from effectually ſupporting the Male-contents in 


Henry England, it 1s exceeding probable that he would have been 
hints of driven to great Streights. But when he ſaw the Animo- 


taking ad- ; ; 
wantageof fity of the two Factions carried to the utmoſt Height, 


them, his Fears entirely vaniſhed. He even began to think of 


Means of 1eaping ſome Benefit from the Commotions in 


France, as the French had ſcarce ever failed of taking an 


Advantage of the Inſurrections in E-gland. In this Point, 


one Side made no more Conſcience of breaking the Truce 


then the other. 1 = 
The Faction It was not long before Henry met with the Opportunity 


of Orleans he was ſeeking. The French themſelves offered him as fair , 


ſue to hm a one as he could with. The Dukes of Berri, Orleans, 
Bourbon, Alenſon, the Earl of Armagnac and the Lord d 
Albret, Heads of one of the Factions, finding they were 
unable to withſtand the Duke of Burgundy, who had the 


4 
4 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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King and all the Royal Family in his Power, came to 4 


13. HENRY IV. 


Reſolution to ſtrengthen themſelves with the Aſſiſtance of 
the King of England. But as e ignorant 


that the Duke of Burgundy had been befdre- hand with them, 


in making an Alliance with Henry, they thought it neceſſary 
to break that Alliance, by offering ſuch Terms as were 


capable of making Heury fall from the Ingagements he had 
entered into with their Enemy. To that End they met 


at Bourges where they agreed upon the Offers they ſhould 


him. | 
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make him, which done, they ſent Deputies to treat with 


 Hitherto the Duke of Burgundy had ſhifted off Henry's 
Propoſal of matching the Prince of Vales with one of his 
Daughters. Apparently he had entertained other Views : 


The Duke 
of Burgun- 


dy tries to 


break the 


But upon his being informed what was carrying on in Eng- Meaſures of 


ſure to his Sollicitation; but it was with Intent to procure 
the better Terms from the Orleans Faction with whom 


land, he thought proper to preſs in his Turn the Conclu- hi. Enemies. 
ſion of the Marriage. Henry pretended to liſten with plea- 


Act. Pub. 
VIII. 711. 


he deſigned to make an Alliance. And indeed the De- 


puties having Notice of this Negotiation, inſiſted no far- 
ther upon any Article, but concluded the Treaty juſt as 
Henry would have it, on the 18th of May 1412. 


| By this Treaty the Confederate Princes were bound, 


I. to give up tothe King of England about fifteen hundred 
Towns, Caſtles or Bayliwichs which they had in Guienne 
or in Poitou. 5 ; | 


II. To conquer for him what remained of theſe two 


® Provinces in the Hands of the French, and to reſtore to him 


Guienne and its Appurtenancies, in the ſame State and Ex- 


tent as his Predeceſſors had formerly enjoyed it. 


Treaty Le- 
t reen Hens 
ry and the 
Orleans 
Faction. 


p. 738. 


III. The King allowed, that the Duke of Berry ſhould 
hold Poictou for his Life, or Condition he did him Hom- 


age and delivered up Poitiers, Niort and Luſignan: As for 
the Reſt of the fortified Towns in that Province, he ſhould 


place ſuch Governours in them as would bind themſelves 


by Oath to give them up after his Death to the King 


of England. The Duke of Orleans was to have the Dutchy 


of | 


80 
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Prince 
Thomas 
commands 
the Suc- 
Court, 
5.743. 
is mide D. 
of Cla- 
rence. 

7. 757. 


He arrives, 

and finds a 

Peace con- 
cluded. 
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of Anponleme upon the fame Terms, and the Earl of Ar- 
magnoc, certam Caſtlewards in Guieme. 

IV. The King was bound on his Part, to lend the 
Princes an Aid of a Thoufand Men at Arms, and three 
Thouſand Archers, who were to go to Blois where they 
ſhould be received by the Princes and paid in Hand accor- 
ding to the Pay agreed upon. 5 | 


The Treaty being ratified, Henry gave the Command : 


of the Succours to Thomas his ſecond Son, whom a few 


days after he created Dab of Clarence. He ſent with him 
in this Expedition the Duke of York, and Thomas Beaufort 
High-Admiral of Exgland. Theſe Succours fat out in go | 
ly, and it appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Collection of Publich 
Acls, that the King was preparing to go in Perſon to Gui- 
enne; in order to take Poſſeſſion of what had been promiſed 
him. ä | „„ 
But whilſt they were employed in England in getting 
ready theſe Troops, Affairs in France had taken a new 


Turn. The Duke of Burgundy improving the Advan- 


tages he had over his Enemies, kept them cloſe beſieged in 


Bourges, and had brought the King along with him. 
Though the Beſieged made a vigorous Defenſe in Hopes 


of the Succours which were coming from England, they 


would have found it perhaps a hard Matter to hold out, if 
the Duke of Burgundy had not thought proper to make an 
Offer of Peace. He was afraid of the Arrival of the Eng- 


| liſh Troops, and the Confederates had reaſon to apprebend 


they would not come ſoon enough. Theſe different Fears 
having rendered both Sides more tractable, the Peace ten- 
dered by the Duke of Burgundy was accepted without He- 


ſitation, and at the ſame time proclaimed. 


In the mean Time the Duke of Clarence having landed in 
Normandy, was advancing towards Blois with all poſſible 
Expedition, without committing any Hoſtilities upon the 
Countries he marched through. But when he was inform- 
ed that the Confederates had concluded a Peace, he con- 
ſidered France as an Enemy's Country, and made great Ra- 
vages as he paſſed along. It was the Bulinefs of the Duke 


—_ 
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of Orleans Head of the Faction which had drawn him into 


Money to pay what was already become due to the Eng- 
liſh, he was forced to give him the Earl of .4ngouleme his 

Brother in Hoſtage. On the other hand, the Duke of 
Clarence, finding himſelf in the Midſt of an Enemy's Coun- 
try with a ſmall Number of Troops, and not without ap- 
prehenſion that the two Parties would join againſt him, 


did not think fit to ſtand off, He only ſtipulated that he He 


$1 


1413, 
France, to ſee to make him Satisfaction. But as he had no 


retire: 


ſhould have leave to lead his Troops into Guienne, where / Gui- 


they ſerved to recover ſome Places by the Help of the Ear 
of Armagnac and the Lord d Albret, who were not pleaſed 
with the Peace, | 5 


enne. 


This Affair being over, Henry enjoyed a profound Tran- Henry W 
quillity. He had nothing to fear from France, which by J pro- 
inteſtine Diviſions was become unable ro hurt him. The 


Welſh ſought only to make Peace; and the Regent of Scor- 
laud content with ſeeing the King his Nephew in the Hands 
of the Engliſb, minded only his own private Concerns. 


In fine, the Male- contents which might be left in England 


being no longer ſupported by foreign Princes, fat down in 
quiet. Henry made a good Uſe of theſe peaceable Times, 


in wiping out the ill Impreſſions which his Severity and 


Proceedings with reſpect to the Parliament, had made in the 
Minds of his Subjects. He affected Popularity, and en- 
dieavoured by all Sorts of Means to convince the World, 


he thought of nothing leſs than the ſtretching the Pre- 


ropative Royal. His Endeavours were crowned with ſuch 


Peace. 


Succeſs, that in ſpire of the Rigor he had exerciſed upon 


his Enemies, and the many Rebuffs he had given the Houſe 


of Commons, he was deemed a Prince of Generofity, Mild- 


neſs, and Moderation. What was heretofore conſidered as 
an Effect of his cruel and revengeful Temper, was now 


very readily attributed to pure Neceſſity and the Circum- 
ſtances of his Affairs. It was doubtleſs the latter Behaviour 


of this Prince which made Hiſtorians give him ſuch Com- 
mendations, as we find no Grounds for in the former 
Actions of his Life. This Inſtance ſhows how eaſy it is 
for a Sovereign to efface the hard Thoughts his Subjects 


„ „ 
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5 Exceſſes of 
the Prince 


of Wales. 
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ſnall have entertained of him, provided he has Senſe or 
Good - Fortune enough to perſwade the World he ſin- 
cerely intends to reform his Conduct. e eg 

Whilſt Henry was endeavouring to regain his Reputati- 
on, which had been ſome what ſullied fince his Acceſſion 
to the Throne, the Prince of Wales was entirely deſtroy- 
ing His, by daily abandoning himſelf to Riot and Debau- 
chery. Though he was naturally of a Great and Generous 
Spirit, he ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by Perſons who, 


to ſerve their own Ends, flattered his vicious Paſſions, and 


diverted him from the Paths of Virtue, His Court was 
the Receptacle of Libertines, Deboſhees Buffoons, Paraſites 


and others of the like Stamp. Nothing was talked of but 
the riotous and extravagant Pranks of the Prince or his 


Companions. Such a Behaviour in a Prince who was one 


Day to ſit on the Throne, made People very thoughtful, 


who could not help dreading the Conſequences. How - 


ever, inthe midſt of theſe Apprehenſions, a Ray of Hope 


| was ſeen to ſhine, in an Inſtance of Moderation given by 


— 


He gives & 
Judge a 
Blow on 
the Face. 


the Prince, when there was the leaſt Proſpe& of any ſuch 
thing. One of his Favorite-Companions having been ar- 
raigned for Felony before the Chief-Fuſtice, he reſolved to 
be preſent at the Trial, with deſign to over-awe the Judge. 
But his Preſence not having prevented the Criminal from 
being condemned, he was ſo tranſported with Paſſion that 
he ſtruck the Judge over the Face. The Chief-Fuſtice 
thus affronted, weighing the Conſequences of ſuch an Ac- 


tion, without regarding the Quality of the Offender, com- 


Te King 
mY grows Suſ- 
picious of 
the Prince. 


manded him to be arreſted on the Spot and committed to 
Priſon. Then was ſeen, contrary to the Expectations of 


All, the Prince quiet as a Lamb, ſubmitting without the 


leaſt Murmur to the Judge's Sentence, and ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be led to Priſon without Reſiſtance, like a mere pri- 
r | e 
The Courage of the Judge and the Modeſty of the 
Prince were equally pleaſing to the King. Nevertheleſs 


Henry. who was exceſſi vely jealous of his Crown, could 


not help giving ear to ſome People who intimated to him 
that his Son had ill Deſigns againſt him, The . 
| | | 5 - | '0) 
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of this making him extremely uneaſy, he would perhaps 1412. 


have been carried to ſome extravagant Action, in order to 
avert the Danger which he imagined hung over his Head, 
had not the Prince took Care betimes to remove his Suſ- 


picions. As ſoon as he was informed of the King his Fa- Ee vind;- 
ther's Thoughts of him, he ſent and deſired a private Au- cates him- 
dience ; and having obtained it, he caſt himſelf at his Feet ſelf. 


and ſaid, Sir, I am told that you have entertained a Suſ- 
ce picion of me injurious to my Honour, and to the Re- 
ce verence and Veneration I have for your Perſon. It is 
&« true, I freely own it, I have been guilty of ſome intem- 
« perate. Sallies which deſerve your Indignation. But I 
ce never had the leaſt Thought of attempting any Thing a- 
ce gainſt your Perſon or Government. They that dare 
ce charge me with ſo monſtrous a Crime, ſeek only to di- 
ce ſturb your Quiet and mine. It is in order to clear m 
« ſelf of this Imputation that I have taken the Liberty to 
ce come and throw my ſelf at your Feet, humbly intreat- 
“ ing you to cauſe all my Actions to be as narrowly and 
« cloſely examined, as if I was the meaneſt of your Subjects. 
6 Iam ready to undergo this ſtrict Scrutiny, well knowing 
* you will be tuliy ſatisfied of my Innocence. The King 
ſeeing with what Frankneſs the Prince offered to vindicate 
himſelf, grew perfectly eaſy upon his Account, and reſto- 
red him to Favour. 1 3 


In the Beginning of the Year 1413, Henry was ſeized 1973. 
with a Diſtemper, which in three Months Time laid him Je Nun #s 
in his Grave. Mererai ſays, it was the Leproſy. Others eiten mth] 


_ affirm ir was a fort of Apopiexy, which had frequent Re- 
turns, and threw him into Fits which took away his Sen- 
ſes. Be this as it will, his Diſtemper, which came upon 
him at ſeveral Times, laſted near three Months, and then 
killed him. A certain Perſon having formerly told him 
that he ſhould dye at Jeruſalem, he called ro Mind the 
Prediction, and verily believed that God would make uſe of 
him as his Inſtrument to wreſt that City out of the Hands 
of the Infidels. Thus perſwaded, he fancied his Death was 
not fo nigh, and thought it his Duty to dedicate the Re- 
mainder of his Days to that glorious Expedition, Accord- 
. ingly 


A dangerous 
Diſtemper. 


— — 
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1413. ingly he took the Croſs; and having called a great Council, 
de % communicated his Deſign to them, and ordered all Things 
go to Jeru- to be got ready with Speed for his Voyage, But preſent- 
falem. ly after the Returns of his Diſtemper being more frequent 
— than uſual, he found that far from being able to undertake 
an Expedition of that Nature, he ought to employ all his 
Thoughts in preparing for Death. The Fear he had al- 

ways been in of loſing his Crown by Reaſon of the many 

- Attempts to wreſt it from him, increaſed with his Years. 
He always Every Time he went to Bed, he ordered it to be laid on 
kde che his Pillow, leaſt any one ſhould ſeize it before he was dead. 
822 One Day being fallen into a Fit, which was ſo ſtrong upon 
him, that all thought he had reſigned his laſt Breath, the 


Prince of Wales took up the Crown and carried it away. 


Soon after the King recovering his Senſes, and miſſing the 

Crown, asked what was become of it. Being told the 
Prince had taken it, he ſent for him, and asked him whe- 

ther he had a Mind to rob him of his Royalty even be- 

fore his Death. The Prince replied, He never had any 

ſuch Thoughts, but believing him dead, he had taken the 

Crown as his lawful Heir, and the only Perſon that had a Right 

to claim it. Nevertheleſs he thanked God he ſaw him again 

recovered, aud wiſhed with all his Heart he might long live 

to wear it himſelf. At the ſame Time he went and fetched 
r >: 

The Kings - Henry's laſt Fit ſeized him in St. Edward's Chapel as 
aft Fü. he was at his Prayers before that Saint's Shrine. He was 
carried to the Abbot of Meſtminſters Lodgings which were 

H is carri- nearer than his own. Where coming to himſelf, and find- 
. —— ing himſelf in a ſtrange Place, he asked where he was. They 

Chamber. told him at the Abbot of Veſtminſter's, in a Chamber cal- 

. led Jeruſalem. Theſe Words bringing to his Remem- 

brance the Prediction which had formerly been told him, 

3s Lat In. he laid aſide all Thoughts but thoſe of Death, Before he 

firu#ons te expired, he ſent for the Prince his eldeſt Son, and gave 

We * him many excellent Inſtructions, amidſt which he could 

not forbear ſhowing ſome Doubts concerning his Right to 

the Crown he had wore. He told him alſo, he was afraid 

the Duke of Clarence his Brother would give him ſome 

. 9 Dillgbace 
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Diſturbance in the Poſſeſſion of the Throne. It is not 
known, whether theſe Fears were grounded upon the reſt- 


leſs Temper of his ſecond Son, or whether he had entered 


into ſome Engagements with him, at the Time he had con- 


ceived a Suſpicion of his eldeſt. Be this as it will, tge 


Prince made Anſwer, that being his lawful Heir, he would 
endeavour to keep the Crown by the ſame Methods he had. 


himſelf preſerved it during his Life. As for the Duke of 


Clarence, if he behaved as he ought, he ſhould always find 


in him a kind Brother; but if he pretended to do other- 


wiſe, he knew how to make him return to his Duty. The 
King ſaid nothing more, except that he recommended him 


1413. 


to the Protection of Heaven. A few Moments after he Ee dies- 


breathed his laſt, on the 2oth of March 1413, in the For- 


92 ixth Year of his Age, having reigned thirteen Years, 


five Months, and one and twenty Days *. 


Hiſtorians for the moſt Part have endegvoured to give „ 
of this Prince an Idea which in my Opinion ſuits not with of Henry 


him, They ſpeak with Praiſe of his Mildneſs, Clemency, **- | 


. Generoſity, Valour, and abundance of other good Qualities, 
which ſhine brighter in their Mritings than in his Aions. 
If he had gained ſome Reputation whilſt a private Per- 
ſon, it does not appear that he did any Thing to increaſe 
or maintain it, after he came to the Throne. His diſtin- 
guiſhing Character was an extreme Jcalouſy for the Crown 
' which he had acquired by Ways not approved of by all 


the World, and for the Preſervation whereof he had ſhed 


3 Torrent of noble Blood. The Death of Richard II will 


ing the Throne could be juſtified. In ſhort, he perform- 
ed nathing remarkable AS can afford proper Matter for 
Panegyrick. His Expeditions into Scotland and Wales have 
nothing in them which can redound to his Honour, If 
he happily got clear of all the Conſpiracies which were 


formed againſt him, it was chiefly owing to the Mayor of 


Sener, the W of n and the Earl of Heft 
muoyrelaud. 


=” His Body Was conveyed to Canterbwy, and there folemaly bus 
Tied. | | 


IV 


be an indelible Stain to his Memory, ſuppoſing the Uſurp- 
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ed young Percy, is the only notable Action in his whole 
Reign. His continual Fears of Inſurrections, cauſed him 
to let lip ſeveral Opportunities of humbling France, and 
recovering the Provinces his Predeceſſors had loſt. He e- 
ven ſuffered many Inſults from the French, Scots, Welſh, 
and Bretains, without ſhowing much Reſentment. In 


and avoiding all Occaſions which might put it in an 
Hazard. This prudent Policy ought to be the chief, if not 

the ſole Theme of his Commendation, as it was the ſole 
Motive of his Actions, wherein nothing appears to render 


by his Conduct, that he had not ſo great an Averſion for 
that Crime as he pretended when it was his Intereſt to diſ- 


ter End of his Life, he ſeemed to have formed a Reſoluti- 


Liberties. But God was not pleaſed to allow him much 
Time to ſhow the Effects of this good Reſolution. 
When I conſider the exceſſive Commendations beſtowed 
upon this Prince, I cannot forbear ſuſpecting, that the 
Glory of having been the firſt Barner of Hereticks, and the 
Protection he afforded the Clergy againſt the Attempts of 
the Houſe of Commons, were the main Springs of all theſe 
Praiſes. It is well known, the Ecclefiaſtichs are as zealous 
in praiſing their Abettors, as they are in blackening ſuch 
as are not in their Intereſts. N . 
| Perſons of | During this Reign the famous Robert Nuollet, William 


Mayor 


| William of | * So called from Wickham in Hampſhire, where he was born in 
Wickham, 1324. His Father's Name was John Perrot. After he had been bred 
at Wincheſter and Oxford, he returned to his Patron Nicholas dal, 


he was madeSurveyor of the King's Buildings. His Direction for re- 
building Mindſor-Caſtle pave great Satisfaction, and occafioned his 


1413. moreland. The Battle of Shrewsbxry wherein he vanquiſh- 


fine, he employed all his Thoughts in preſerving his Crown, + 


him eminent. Though he had cauſed Richard II to be de- 
poſed for uſurping an abſolute Power, he plainly ſhowed 


play it in its blackeſt Colours. It is true, towards the lat- 


on to follow Maxims more conformable to the Nation's. 


Note. Wickham * Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Richard Whittington 


who had been at the Charge of his Education. He afterwards be- 
eame known to Edward III, and having a Genius for Architecture, 


Promotion at Court, where he paſſed through the Offices of Secretary 
5 of 


. 19 HEMREAT IVC. 87 
Mayor * of London, were eminent for Works of Charity 1314. 
and uſeful Foundations. N e | 
Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower, two famous Poets that 
flouriſhed in this Reign, are generally looked upon as 

the firſt Reformers of the Exgliſp Tongue. 


Henry had by Mary Bohun Daughter of the Earl of He- Henry Ives 
reford, four Sons and two Daughters, namely, Henry his Je. 
Succeflor, Thomas Duke of Clarence, Fohn Duke of Bed- 

ford, and Humphrey, who was created Duke of Glouceſter 

by Henry V, his Brother. Blanch, the eldeſt of his Daugh- 

ters, Was married to Lewis Barbatus Elector Palatine, and 

Philippa his Second was Wife of Eric King of Denmark 

and Norway. | + A 


of State, Privy-Seal, &c. He was preferred to the See of Wincheſter 

in 1367, and ſoon after made Lord Chancellor of England. *Tis ſaid 

being repreſented to the King as a Man of no Learning, and not fit 

for a Biſhoprick, he told the King that what he wanted in Learning | 

himſelf, he would ſupply with being the Founder Forge) Accord- New-Col- 
ingly he began the Building of New-College in Oxford, and laid the firſt lege found. 

Stone himſelf, March 5. 1379. It was finiſhed in ſeven Years. In og © 

1387, on the 26th of March, he likewiſe laid in Perſon the firſt Stone 

of his College at Wincheſter, which he deſigned as a Nurſery for that 

at Oxford. Upon this Foundation he ſettled an Eſtate for a Warden, 

ten Fellows, two Schoolmaſters, and ſeventy Scholars. He died in the 

Fourth Year of Henry IV, aged 80 Years, and lies buried in St. Swithin's 

Church in Wincheſter, in a ſtately Monument of his own erecting in 

his Life-Time. ” | . | 
Among other Things he built Newgate in 1420, above half of St. 

Bartholomew's- Hoſpital in Weſt-Smithfield, and the Library in Grey-Friars, 

now called Chriſt's- Hoſpital. : 1 
King Henry IV inſtituted the Dutciiy- Court in Honour of the Houſe 

of Lancaſter, to the end the Lands belonging to the Datchy might in 

all following Times be diſtinguiſhed from the Lands of the Crown. 


The End of the Reign of HENRY IV. 
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ENR r iv not haying had the Goods 


Fortune to be beloved g 5 the Engliſh, 
his Death was not much regretteds 


cauſe in his Reign they had met with 
reat Favour and Protection. But the 
yt of the People eaſily forgot a Prince, 
"who after his coming to the Crown had 


A done nothin memorable, and had ſhed more of his Sub- 


jets Blood than of the Enemies of the State. The very 
Peace the Engliſh enjoyed during the whole Courſs of his 


- Reign, was not grateful to them. War would have 


ſeemed to them more beneficial, ſeeing a fairer Opportuni- 
- to recover what they had loſt in France, had never of- 
ered. So that in Hopes that the Prince his Son would 


2 - Bive new Life to the _—_ 1 of the * Name, which 


5 ET ſeemed 


The Clergy alone lamented his Loſs, be- 
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ſeemed as it were buried in Oblivion ever ſince the Reign 1413. 

of Edward II, they joyfully beheld him ſucceeding a Fa- 

ther from whom there was no room to expect any great 
Matters, ſuppoſing his Reign had been longer. At the pre- 

ſent JunCture, England ſtood in need of an active and War- 

like King, who knew how to take Advantage of the Com- 

mot ions in France. On the other Hand, War was become 


neceſſary to diſpel the ill Humours ſpread over the King- | 
dom in the late Reign. e - 
Henry of Monmouth, ſo called from the Place of his Birth, Education 
was exactly of the Temper the Engliſh wiſhed him. He 1 
was naturally of an elevated and enterpriſing Genius. For 
which Reaſon the King his Father had always kept him at 
a diſtance from Affairs, his elevation of Mind being but 
too apt to breed Suſpicion in a Prince ſo miſtruſtful as he. 
He had been a Student in Queens-College in Oxford, un- 
der the Tuition of the Biſhop of Mindheſter his Uncle, 
Chancellor of that Univer/ity. Here it was that in his ten- 
der Years the Principles of Honour and Virtue were ſo care- 
fully imprinted in his Mind, that they could never after be 
effaced. In his very Youth he ſhowed a ſtrong Inclination His warlike 
for War. The which increaſing with his Years, the King 79####109: 
his Father thought proper to ice it. At eighteen Years 
of Age, he commanded an Army againſt the Weljþ, and gave 
them two Overthrows. But his Victories were of infinite | 
Prejudice to him. The King his Father exceſſively jealous of Jealouſy of 
his Authority, and dreading the Conſequences of ſo noble Henry IV. 
a ſetting out, conſidered his Son's Reputation as likely one = a 
Day to become deſtructive of his Quiet. The Thoughts | 
of this making him uneaſy, he removed him from all War- 
like, as he had done from all Civil Employments, for fear 
it ſhould be out of his Power to check his Flight when 
once he ſhould take Wing. Reduced to a State of Idle- 
neſs, the Prince naturally active, ſought how to employ 
himſelf. Unluckily for him, by the Inſtigation of ſome 
about him, and perhaps by the Direction of the King his 95 5 
Father, he ran into diſhonourable Courſes, and abandoned e 
himſelf tro Exceſſes, very unbecoming his Birth and iniuri- s. 
VO r. V. 1 M FF 
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ous to his Reputation *. In ſpite of aſl this, his good 


Diſpoſition failed not to break out upon certain Occaſions. _ 
The Moderation he ſhowed in ſuffering himſelf to be led 


to Priſon by Order of the Judge whom he had affronted, 


The People 
retain 4 
good Opinion 
of him. 


was a clear Evidence that Seed of Vittue were not wholly7 
deſtroyed in his Mind by ſenſual Pleaſures. Accordingly 
the King his Father, who was not ignorant of his Talents, 
was afraid of him, though one would think that a Prince 
drowned as it were in Pleaſures, ſhould not give him much 
Uneaſineſs. However, the People were not prejudiced a- 
gainſt him. It is true, the Exceſſes he was guilty of now 
and then, might give them room to fear they ſhould one 
Day be unhappy under his Government. But upon cer- 


tain Occaſions they beheld in him Tokens of Generoſity, 


Henry v. 


proclaimed 
King. = 


Virtue, Greatneſs of Soul, which afforded them the Proſ- 
pect of a happy Change in his Perſon. : 1 
Immediately after the Death of the King his Father, the 
Prince was proclaimed King, by the Name of Henry the 
Fifth. So far was any one from the Thoughts of diſput- 
ing the Crown with him, that they who had been the moſt 


* 5 


| y_— the Advancement of the Houſe of Lancaſter, were 
tc 


e firſt to pay their Duty to him. The Earl of March 
himſelf relying on his Generoſity, came of his own accord 
and put himſelf into his Hands, to the end he might give 
him a convincing Proof of his ſincere Intention not to di- 


ſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of the Throne. In fine, ſuch 


Confidence did the Ezglifh place in him, that contrary to 


_ Cuſtom, they offered to take the Oath of Allegiance before 


ever he was crowned. But he declined in a modeſt and oblig- 


ing manner the receiving that Teſtimony of their Eſteem. 


He told them it was not reaſonable thar they ſhould ſwear 


to be faithful to him, before he himſelf had taken a ſo- 


lemn Oath to govern them with Equity and according to 
Law. This Moderation, which charmed all the World, 


quite effaced the diſadvantagious Impreſſions that his for- 


mer 


F * He is ſaid among other Pranks to lie in wait for the Receivers 
of his Father's Rents, and in the Perſon of a Highway-man, to ſet 
upon and rob them, | | . 
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mer Courſe of Life might have given ſuch as were not well 1413. 
- acquainted with him. | „ 1 
The Ceremony of his Coronation being performed on 7 # , 
the 9th of April, he granted that very Day a general Par- Aer. Pub. 
don for all Crimes, except Murders and Rapes. His IX. 2. 
firſt Proceedings plainly ſhowed the Uprightneſs of his 
Intentions, and the Reſolution he had taken worthily to He 4ifmif- 
fill the Throne to which he was raiſed. Before he applied 4 e. 5 
himſelf to the Affairs of the State, be called before him . OY 
all his old Companions, and having exhorted them to leave 
off that ill Courſe of Life they had led with him, he made 
them handſome Preſents, But at the ſame Time, ſtrictly 
charged them, upon Pain of incurring his Diſpleaſure, not 
to preſume to come to Court. The Aſtoniſhment of theſe 
People, who expected quite other Things, was as great as 
the Admiration af the Witneſſes of a Reformation which 
afforded fo good a Proſpect. 17 85 ph 
After the King had given this firſt Proof of his Wiſe He chaſes a 
dom, he continued, without ceaſing, to give many others Council. 
which could admit of no doubt. In the firſt Place, he 
made choice for his Council, of Perſons of te greateſt Gra. 
vit y, Abilities, and Repute among his Subjects. Then 
he turned out ſome of the Judges, and put ſuch in their - 
Room, as to the Knowledge of the Law joined a perfect 
Integrity. He did the fame with regard to inferior Ma- 
giſtrates, and took particular Care to fill the vacant Benefices 
_ none but Perfons of ſound Principles, and known 
erit. : 55 
Nothing remained to confirm the good Opinion all had #* 4 
conceived of him, but to ſhow his Martial Virtues, and fe 
give ſome Proofs of his Piety. As to the firſt, he made © 
appear during the whole Courſe of his Reign, that he 
gave Place to none of his Predeceſſors, as we ſhall have 
| _ reaſon to be convinced hereafter. As to his Piety, it was 
not long before he became famous by two ſignal Inſtances. - 
Indeed the firſt might be very ambiguous ; but it was looked 
upon then as a moſt certain Sign, and the beſt Proof of the 
| ſincere Intentions of a Prince to promote the Glory of 
God: I mean the Condeſcenſion he had for the Clergy, in 
Vol, V. 8 „„ N 
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1413. promiſing them to perſecute the Michliſſites or Lollardi. 
Ee remores The other Mark of his Piety, was the Care he took to 
Richard's repair as far as lay in his Power the Injury done to Richard 
Body to II. He ordered the Body of that Prince to be removed 
1 from the Abbey of Langley, where he was buried in an un- 
geſecent Manner, to Weſtminſter-Abby, and laid near Ann of 
Luxemburgh his Queen. After he had performed this 
Duty, he founded three Religions Houſes cloſe by Shene, 
where the Soul of Richard was to be prayed for Night and 
Day. . 
i bins The Parliament having been called ſome time before, met 
Parliament: On the 15th of May, very well inclined to the new King; ſe- 
veral Statutes were enacted, tending to the Preſervation of 
the publick Peace, and of the Rights and Privileges of the 
People. Henry freely gave his Aſſent to all theſe As, and 
particularly to an Af to prevent Abuſes in the Elections 
of Members of Parliament. The Conduct of Richard II, 
and ſome Attempts of the late King in that Matter, ren- 
deered this Act abſolutely neceſſary.” | = 
= Whilſt the Parliament was taken up with the publick Af- 
70 root ont fairs, the Convocation of the Clergy was ſitting under the 
Hereſj. Direction of Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Ihis Prelate, being extremely incenſed againſt the Lollaras, 
had obtained of the late King an Order to ſend Commiſſions 
to Oxford, to take Informations concerning the Dedctrines 
of the Wicklifites., The Buſineſs of theſe Commiſſioners 
was to diſcover the chief Abettors of this Hereſy, and how | 
it came to be ſpread over the Kingdom, eſpecially in the 
Dioceſes of London, Hereford, and Rocheſter. At their 
Return, they brought what Informations they had taken 
ta the Archbiſhop, who laid them before the Convocation. 
After ſeveral Debates, it was reſolved, That there was no 
_ poſſibility of extirpating the Zo/lard- Hereſy, unleſs care 
was taken to inflict exemplary Puntſhments on the princi- 
Thoyre oye pal Abettors of it: That among theſe, Sir Fohn Oldcaſtle 
to proſetite Baron of Cobham, was to be looked upon as the moſt con- 
Oldcaſtle. fiderable and dangerous: That therefore, as a Terror to the 
e whole Sef, their principal Protector ſhould be firſt taken 
to Task, and an Action entered againſt him for Hereſj. Bur 
1 5 885 N ö 5 


i 
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On the 28th of September the Priſoner was brought before 
the Archbiſhop, aſſiſted by two other Biſhops and ſeveral 
| Ecclefiafticks. As they could get no Anſwers from him, and con- 
but what were directly repugnant to the effabliſped Opini- demned.] 
ons of thoſe Days, they pronounced him Heretick, and de- | 
livered him over to the ſecular Power. His Death would He eſcapes, 
have immediately followed the Sentence of Condemnation, | 


| Guards, he had not found Means to eſcape out of Priſon. 


as Oldcaſtle was the King's Domeſtick, and in great Eſteem 1413. 
with him, it was thought that Method of proceeding 
might give Offence, unleſs they acquainted the King be- 
fore-hand with the Matter, and got his Leave to proſecute 


the Heretich. The Archbiſhop taking this Affair upon et 
him, waited on the King with Complaints againſt Oldcaſtle. 
He tried to perſuade him, that Fire and Fag got were the 


the King * 
Leave. 


only Means of extirpating Hereſy, and that it was abſolutely 


neceſſary for the Church's Intereſt, to proceed againſt Old- 
caſtle according to the utmoſt Rigour of the Law. The Eis - 


King having calmly given him the hearing, replied, That ſwer. 
he could never approve of uſing Force in reclaiming Here- 


ticks, ſeeing Experience had but too often made appear, 


that rigorous Methods were as effectual againſt Truth as a- 


gainſt Error: That he would talk himſelf with O/dcaſtle, 
and try to reſtore him to the right Way; and in caſe he 
could not ſucceed, he would then give leave that he ſhould 
be proſecuted. Mean while, to give the Clergy ſome Sa- aq pub. 
tisfaction, he iſſued a Proclamation, forbidding the Lollards IX. 46. 
to Hold any Meetings, and charging his Subjects not to be 


preſent at their Preachings. A few Days after he was 
pleaſed to talk with Olacaſtle; and finding him not to be 


moved, he no longer oppoſed the Clergy's Requeſt. | 
The Archbiſhop having obtained the King's Leave, ſent e xing 


a Summons to Oldcaſtle, who refuſing to own the Au- /uffirs Oide 


thority of the Biſhops, made a Jeſt of the Citation. He caſtle o 
would not ſo much as ſuffer it to be ſerved upon him, fo 
that they were forced to fix it upon the Church-door at 
| Rocheſter. Henry provoked at his haughty Proceedings, H* i, com- 


proſecuted. 
p. 61. 


mitted to 


ordered him to be apprehended and committed to the Tower. % Tower, 


if, by the Help of his Friends, or Careleſſneſs of his 
. 
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113. He went and concealed himſelf in Wales, where his Perſe. 
= 3 cutors left him not in quiet, as we ſhallſee hereafter. "Theſe 
are all the remarkable Particulars with regard ro Domeſtick 
Affairs, that happened from the 2oth of March 1413, to 

the End of December, the ſame Year. 5 
-Neceſſty of I am now going to enter upon the Account of the War 
Joining here Henry V renewed againſt France : A War which had been 
— 8 on Foot ever ſince the Branch of the Treaty of Bretigny, 
Enoliſh though often interrupted by Truces in the late Reigns. In 
Hiſtory. order to give a juſt Idea of the Motives which induced 
| Heury to carry his Army into France, it will be neceſſary 
to ſer before the Reader the State that Kingdom was hen 
in: Without this, it would be difficult fully ro under- 

ſtand the Sequel. „ „ 

Airs of 5 Charles VI, afflicted with a Diſtemper which rendered 
France, him for the greateſt Part of his Time uncapable of govern- 
ing, had three Sons, namely, Lewis, John and Charles. 
The eldeſt which bore. the Title of Dauphin, and Duke 
of Guienne, was a Prince of an indifferent Character. At 
Sixteen Vears of Age he had already taken to a debauched 
Life; and moreover, was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with Notions 
that led him to arbitrary Power, and hurried him into _ 
Extravagancies. The Favourites he had about him indul- 
ed him in this Courſe of Life, and could not bear that 
e ſhould be told of a Reformation, by which they would 
have been fo great Loſers. On the contrary, to prevent 
the Execution of a certain Project which he had formed 
for the better governing the Kingdom, and which had 
received the Approbation of an Aſſembly of the chief 
Men, they inſpired their young Maſter with a Deſire to 
hold the Reins of the Government himſelf, during the 
King his Father's Diſtemper. They intimated to him, 
that the Duke of Burgundy had no manner of Right to ſeize 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs, and that no body had any 
claim to it, in Prejudice of the King's eldeſt Son, fince 

he had exceeded the Time fixed by the Ordinance of Charles 
V. for the King's being of Age. Upon this Foundation 
they adviſed him to endeavour to thruſt out the Duke of 
Burgundy, by ſeizing the Baſtile, in order to hinder the 


94 


Pariſiann 
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pariſians from aſſiſting him. This Project was executed 
ſnortly after, by Means of the Governour of that For- 
treſs, whom the Dauphin had gained to his Intereſts. 
But he had not reaſon long to rejoice at the Succeſs of his 
Enterpriſe. Upon the firſt Rumour of it in Paris, the 
Citizens privately ſtirred up by the Duke of Burgundy, 


took Arms to the Number of Ten or Twelve Thouſand 


95 
453. 


Men. One Part went and inveſted the Baſtile, the other Ac. Pub: 


under the Conduct of a Surgeon called Fohn de Troye, IX. 51. &c. 4 


came before the Dauphins Palace, who not expecting this 


Inſurrection, had no other Remedy but to appear at the 


Window, in order to try to appeaſe them: But nothin 

was able to ſtop their Carreer. After having broke open the 
Doors of the Palace, they ruſhed into the Apartments and 
carried off above Twenty Perſons whom. they. accuſed 


of corrupting the Prince, and threw them into Priſon. On 
the other Hand, the Governour of the Baſtile, being ſeized 


with Fear, delivered up the Fortreis to the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, who in ſpite of the Daxphin's Efforts, continued 


Maſter of the Government. In the midſt of theſe 
Troubles which happened in March 1413. Henry IV died 
in England, and Henry V his Son aſcended the Throne. 

_  Whilſtthe new King was buſied in ſettling his Affairs at 


Home, the Troubles broke out afreſh in France. At the 


End of April the Seaitious took it in their Heads to wear 
white Hoods as a Badge of Diitingtion. John de Troye, at 


the Head of an armed Mob, biought one to the Dauphin 
who durſt not refuſe it. The King himſelf happening to 


be in the Street as he was going to the Church of Notre- 
Dame, was obliged by the Seditious to take a Mhite- Hood. 


But their Inſolence did not ſtop Here. Two Days after, 


their Leader came to the Palace of St. Paul where the King 
lay. There, in Preſence of the whole Court, he under- 
took to juſtify the Impriſonment of the Daxphin's Officers, 
and added, there were ſtill at Court a great Many more that 
equally deſerved to be puniſhed. At the ſame Time, with- 


out vouchſafing to hearken to the Intreaties of the Dauphin 


or of the King himſelf, he laid Hands upon a great Number 


of Lords and Ladies and carried them to Priſon. Lewis of 


Bavaria, 


38. 
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| Baviris himſelf; the Queen's Brother, vas not ſpared. 


The King not being able to withſtand the Torrent, was 
fain to conſent that ſome of the Priſoners ſhould be proſe- 
cuted, and to go to Paris with a White-Hood on, in order 
to inroll certain Eulict: which the Seditions had demanded. 
The Dauphin finding himſelf thus checked by the Fac- 
tions, or rather by the Duke of _— his Father-in-law, 
by whom they were privately guided, could not think of 
remaining in a Situation fo oppoſite to his Temper, with 
out making ſome Attempt to get out of it, The Heads 
of the Orleans-Fattion, who had been forced to ſign a 
Treaty whereby they were obliged to be at a Diſtance Som 


Paris and the Court, were the only Perſons he could expect 
any Aſſiſtance from. He contrived therefore a ſecret Ne- 
gotiation with them; and the better to hide his Deſign, he 


went and conferred with them in Perſon, under Colour of 
bringing about an Accommodation between the two Parties, 


concerning ſome Breaches of the Peace of Bourges. After 


he had made a Combination with them, he managed it fo 
that a Peace was confirmed, and by the new Treaty which 


Was ſigned at Pontoi ſe, the Orleans Party were allowed to 


The Duke 
of Burgun- 
dy applies 


Henry. 
Act. Pub. 


go to Paris and pay their Reſpects to the King. . 
Mean while; the Duke of Burgundy judging by what 
the Dauphin had already done, what he was to expect from 


him, had taken a Reſolution to make ſure of Help in cafe 


of Need. With this View, in the Month of June he had 
ſent, as Earl of Flanders, an Embaſſy to England, where- 


of Ralph, Provoſt of St. Donas of. Bruges was Chief, un- 


der Pretence of renewing the Treaty of Commerce between 


the Engliſh and Flemings. But in reality it was to pro- 


poſe an Alliance with Henry. This appears by a Commiſ- 
fron which the King gave at the ſame time to the Biſhop 


of St. David's and the Earl of Warwick, to conclude a per- 


ſonal Alliance between him and the Duke of Burgundy. - 
There is hardly any Room to doubt but from that time 


the Duke had formed a Deſign to make a League with the 
King of England. We ſhall ſee hereafter much plainer . 
Proofs of this Matter. However this Deſign was not ſo 


ſpeedily executed. Apparently the Duke had no other 


Intent 
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Intent than to ſecure the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, -_ at 24136 3 


or make a new One. Laſt, they had Power to decide all 
Differences between England and France. In all likelihood, 
one of the King's Motives, in ſending this Embaſſy, was 

to get perfect Information of the Poſture of Affairs in that 
Kingdom. But his chief Aim was to conclude with the 
Duke of Burgundy the Alliance that Prince had propoſed to 
him. This evidently appears by a fourth Commiſſion em- 
powering them to ſign an Alliance between him and the 
Duke, and between their reſpective Dominions. It is not 
therefore to be queſtioned but the Provoſt of St. Donas 
lid the Foundation of this Negotiation in his firſt Journey 

to London. This was tranſacted in 7aly 1413. | 

The next Month brought with it a great Turn in the A new Re- 
Affairs of France much to Henry's Advantage. The Or- vollen in 
leans Party, at the Head of which were the Duke of Or- M e 
leans the King's Nephew ; the Duke of Berry his Un- Fe 
cle, the Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Alenſon, the 
Earls of Es and Yendome, were come near Paris, purſuant 
to the Liberty given them. At the ſame Time, the 
Dauphin, by his Intrigues, had gained to his Side vaſt, 
Numbers of the Citizens, who promiſed to ſtand by him. 
Whereupon he ordered his Friends to take up Arms, and 
| ſcoured about the Streets of Paris at the Head of Thirty- 
thouſand Men. The Conſternation of the oppoſite Party ++ 
was ſo great, that they quitted the Louvre, the Towne" _ 
Houſe, and the Baſtile, which they were in Poſſeſſion of, 5 
without offering to make the leaſt Reſiſtance. The Duke = I 
of Burgundy perceiving it was not in his Power toſtop the q, e 


dy retires. 
Vo E. Ve N Torrent, ö 


- 


* paw Vas. — — — 
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ders. . : 
No ſooner was he withdrawn, but the Orleans-Faction 


Edict 4— 
r aint Hin. 
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Torrent, and dreading moreover the Arrival of the Orleani- 
Party, Who were not far off, choſe to retire into Flan- 


became yppermoſlt at Court, without the Dauphin's reap- 


ing any Benefit by it. The King, being then in one of 


his Inter vals, took the Government into his own Hands, 


andi entertained ſo ſtrong an Affection for the Duke of Or- 
eaus his Nephew, that he ſuffered himſelf to be wholly 


guided by his Counſels. The young Duke improving 


this Advantage, cauſed divers Edict, to be publiſhed a- 


Truce be- 
tween the 
two _YOWNS. 
Septem- 
ber. ö 
Act. Pub. 
IX. 56. 
Firſt De- 
mands of | 


Henry. 


gainſt the Duke of Burgundy, and the Authors of the 


former Sedition to be proſecuted, ſeveral of whom were 
executed. | od 


Shortly after the Ambaſſadors of France and England 


meeting at Lelingham in Picardy to negotiate a Peace, 
forthwith agreed that the Truce thould be inviolably kept 
till the 1ft of June next enſuing. During the Negotis- 
tion, the Engliſo Ambaſſadors gave to underſtand, that 
the King their Maſter expected that France ſhould reſtore 
whatever had been taken from England ſince the Treaty of 
Bretigny. This was in effect the Ground of the War 
which was all along kept on foot ever ſince the Violation of 


that Treaty; and this Demand had nothing in it to be won- 


Fmbaſſy 3 
from 
France. 
p. 60. 
P- 70. 


— 


dered at. However, the Court of France having been in 


hopes that after the Death of Edward III, the Kings of 
England would think no more of aſſerting their Pretenſions, 


was extremely allarmed at this Declaration. The Poſture 


of Affairs made them juſtly apprehenſive of the Wars 
breaking out anew : So that without Loſs of Time were 


| diſpatched to London the Archbiſhop of Bourges, the Con- 
ſtabꝛe D' Albrer, and Col, one of the King's Secretaries, | 
under Pretence of endeavouring to make Peace, but in re- 


ality to ſound Henry's Intentions. Theſe Ambaſſadors 


arrived at London in October, and could obtain no more than 
the prolonging of the Truce for as much time longer as 


they ſhould think proper. : 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt they were in England, the Court of France con- 1413. 


tinued the Proſecutions againſt the Duke of Burgunay and n of 
his Adherents, many of whom ſuffered under the Hands e 4 
of the Executioner. Lewis of Anjou, King of Sicily, gair/l rhe 
who had with him a Daughter of the Duke of Bargandy, Pate of 
betrothed to his eldeſt Son, reproachfully ſent her back to a. 
her Father. Shortly after, he gave one of his Daughters He gives 
in Marriage to Charles Earl of Pontieu, third Son of the „%, Dangh-! 
King, who was not yet full thirteen Years old. Nothing & 7. 
could prove more fatal to France than this Match. The 25rd Son of 
young Prince having eipouſed the Intereſts and Paſſions of the King, 
the King his Father.in-Jaw, became ſworn Enemy to the | 
Duke of Burgundy. At the fame Time he ſtirred up againſt 
himſelf the Hatred of that Duke, who though in Exile, 
had ſtill a powerful Party in the Kingdom. This mutual 


Animoſity, which continually increaſed, was the Occaſion 


of many Calamities to France. 


In the mean Time, the Dauphin receiving no Benefit The Duke of 
from the late Revolution at Court, could not behold with- Burgundy 
out extreme Regret the Duke of Orleans at the Head of oy "s 
Affairs, whilſt he himſelf was without Credit, and like Wr, ee 


Priſoner in the Louvre, where he was narrowly watched, phin, who 


This Conſtraint being infupportable to a Prince of his Cha- Acces ef ir. 


racter, he readily liſtened to the Offer the Duke of Bur- 
| £#ndy made him, of aſſiſting him to the utmoſt of his Pow- 


&, in order to place him in the Poſt which his Birth en- 

titled him to. They entered therefore into a ſort of League 

to drive the Duke of Orleans from Court. The Duke of He ap- 
Burgundy having thus made ſure of the Dauphin, approach- IU, hes 
ed Paris at the Head of an Army, pretending his Deſigg 
was to free the Dauphin his Son-in-law from Captivity, 

He verily believed that Paris would declare in his Favour : 

but Things were fo well ſettled there that no Body ſtirred. 
During theſe TranſaRions, the King, who for ſome time ,, - 2 
had been in one of his Fits of Phrenlie, being come again a 
to his right Senſes, publiſhed againſt the Duke of Burgundy um. 


a thundering Edict, ſtiling him Traitor and Enemy of the 


State. This Edict, joined to the little Proſpect of Paris ;;, ,, . 
declaring for him, cauſed the Duke to return into Flanders. 
V OL. V. 55 5 „ bo 
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Let us leave a Moment the Affairs of France, to which we 


ſhall have very ſoon an Occaſion to return, ſince they are 
the chief Subject of this Reign, in order to ſee what paſſed 


Mention was made in the late Reign of the two At- 
tempts of the Houſe of Commons, to ſtrip the Clergy of good 
Part of their Eſtates, but without Succeſs. The Clergy 
could not doubt but theſe Attempts were the Fruits of the 
Doctrine of the Lollards. In all Appearance, this was not 


one of the leaſt Cauſes of the Hatred they bore theſe pre- 


tended Hereticks. It was likewiſe for this Reaſon, that in 
the late Convocation they had reſolved to uſe the molt vi- 


olent Means to extirpate a Hereſy to them ſo deteſtable. 


Oldcaftle, a Man of a good Family and extraordinary Me- 


rit *, was deſtined to be the firſt Victim, for a Terror to 


the whole Se#. But by very good Luck he had eſcaped 


out of the Hands of his Enemies. It was not without 

reat Grief that the Archbiſhop had heard the King ſay, 
ho did not by any Means approve of rigorous Methods. 
He even ſhowed plainly enough that it was his real Opini- 


on, ſince after the eſcape of Oladcaſtle, he took no Care to 


have him purſued and apprehended again. It was evident, 
that as long as the King was thus inclined to Gentleneſs and 
Moderation, the Clergy would hardly be able to have their 
Deſire upon the Heretiche. So that it was their Intereſt 


that the King ſhould have other Sentiments more agree- 


able to the cruel Zeal wherewith Ecclefaſticks are generally 


animated. Nothing was more conducive to that End, 


Tye Lol- 
}irds are 
accuſed of 
conſpiring 
againſt the 
Ang. 


than to make him believe that the Lollardt had a Deſign 
upon his Perſon, and were forming Conſpiracies to over- 
turn the State. Accordingly to this the Clergy applied 
themſelves without Loſs of Time. The late Proclamation 
againſt their aſſembling together, quickly furniſhed them 

y www 


* He was Sheriff of Herefordſhire in 8 Hen. 4. and had Summens to 
Parliament amorg the Barons of the Realm, in 11, 12, 13 of that 
King's Reign. He was ſent beyond Sea with the Earl of Arundel to 
aid the Duke of Burgundy againſt the French. He married the Niece 
and Heir of Tomas Lord Cobham, and for that Reaſon took the Title 
of Lord Cobbham. Dugdale, | i 7 
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with a fair Opportunity. The Lollardi continued their 


Meetings notwithſtanding the Proclamation, though with 


all poſſible Secrecy. As they durſt not meet together in 
Houſes, for fear of being diſcovered, they commonly 
pitched upon ſome unfrequented Place in the Country to 
worſhip God in after their Manner. Some of them hav- 


ing reſolved to aſſemble without one of the Gates of Lon- 


don, in a Place called St. Giles's Fields, which was then 


covered with Buſhes, were betrayed by fal/e Brethren, as 


it often happens oh ſuch Occaſions. This Diſcovery 
afforded their Enemies the Opportunity they were ſo ea- 
gerly in purſuit of. The King was then at Eltham, a- 
bout ſeven Miles from London, where he deſigned to keep his 


Chriſt mas. He was very far from expecting any ſuch Thing ,,, King. 


TOL 
1414. 


as a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, when all on a ſudden, j« 5c. 


towards Night he was told, that Oldcaſtle was in St. Giles's 20000 of 


with m_—_ Thouſand Zo/lards. It was further faid, %% were 
: mer io0gee | 


ther. 


that their Deſign was to kill the King, the Princes his 
Brothers, and all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal who 
were not their Friends. Certainly it was very unlikely 
that twenty Thouſand Men ſhould have been able to come 


together at the very Gates of London, without any Bodys 
having any notice of it. It was ſtill more improbable that 


Oldcaſtle, an old experienced Warrior, ſhould make choice of 
St. Giles's Fields, overgrown as they were with Buſhes and 


| Shrubs, for the Rendezvous of his Troops. Nevertheleſs ge gelieve- 
the News was backed with ſo many Circumſtances, that 1. 
the King could not help giving Credit to the Report. He 


Immediately drew together what armed Men he could, and 
gave Orders that the Gates of London ſhould be kept ſhut, 


leſt the Mob ſhould go out and aſſiſt the Rebels. As he e goes 14 


Was naturally very bold and couragious, he reſolved to at- a'rack 
tack them before they ſhould have taken all their Meaſures, #9 


He arrived upon the Place about Mid-night, and finding 


about fourſcore or a hundred Perſons, fell upon them. 
There were about a Score killed, and Sixty taken. Un- 
| happily for them, they had brought Arms with them for 


their Defence, in Cafe they were ſet upon by their Perſe- 
cutors. In all Appearance, it was this that helped to con- 


vince 
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lards. 
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vince the King they had ſome ill Deſign. This alone 
however would not have been capable of perſwading him 
that they had really conſpired againſt him, if among thoſe 
that were taken, there had not been ſome that, gained by 
Promiſes, or awed by Threats, confeſſed whatever their 
Enemies had a Mind they ſnould. They ſaid their Intent 
was to deſtroy the King, and the Princes his Brothers, 
with moſt of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal ; in hopes 
the Confuſion which would enſue in the Kingdom, would 
prove favourable to their Religion. Some depoſed, that 
after the Murder of the King and Princes, they intended 
to make Oldcaſtle Regent of the Kingdom, and that the 


_ Conſpiracy had been carried on under the Direction of that 


Lord. The Truth is, one can hardly conceive how a 
Prince ſo judicious as Henry, could ſuffer himſelf to be im- 
poſed upon by ſo groſs a Fiction. Indeed had he found 
twenty Thouſand Men in Arms in St. Giles's, as they 
would have made him believe, that would have been a 
ſtrong Evidence. But that Fourſcore or a Hundred Men, 
among whom there was not a ſingle Perſon of any Rank, 
ſhould have formed ſuch a Project, is extremely improba- 


ble. Beſides, he himſelf knew Sir John Oldcaſtle to be 


a Man of Senſe, and yet nothing was more fooliſh and ex- 
travagant than the Project fathered upon him; a Project 
which they ſuppoſed he was to put in Execution with a 


: handful of Men, without being preſent himſelf, and with- 


ibid. 
p 89. 


out any one's knowing where he was, or his having ap- 
pointed any other Leader in his Room. But however. 


the King thought him guilty, and in that Belief ſet a 
Thouſand Marks upon his Head, with a Promiſe of per- 
p?tual Exemption from Taxes to any Town that ſhould 

deliver him up. Nevertheleſs it is probable that in Time 
the King perceived the Falſehood of this Imputation, and 
what makes me think ſo is this. In the farſt Place, what 
ſtrict Inquiry ſo ever might be made over all the Kingdom, 
to diſcover the Accomplices of this pretended Conſpiracy, 


not a ſingle Perſon could be found beſides thoſe taken up- 


on the Spot. And yet it is manifeſt, that in order to ex- 


ecute a Deſign of that Nature, and make it turn to Ac- 


Count; 
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count, Fourſcore or a Hundred Perſons of no great Di- 1414. 

ſtinction, were not ſufficient. In the next Place, even of 

thoſe that were taken at St. Giles's, few were executed 

forthwith, whilſt the Prejudice againſt them was in its full 

Force. The King pardoned all the reſt. Thirdly, we ibid. 
find in the Collection of Puhlich Acts, not only an Act of p. 70. 

| Indemnity for all the Lo/lards, but likewiſe ſeveral private Þ: 199: 

Pardons granted to ſome that were condemned, though 

they had conſtantly denied the Fact. It would not be very 

ſtrange that the King ſhould have pardoned Criminals that 

_ confeſſed themſelves Guilty: but it is unuſual with Sove- 

reigns to forgive ſuch a Crime in obſtinate Offenders, who 

render themſelves unworthy of a Pardon, by denying what 

their Sentence ſuppoſes they have been convicted of. I 

add further, that Clemency was not Henry's favourite Vir- 

tue; on the contrary he leaned very much to the Side of 

Severity, as will appear by ſeveral Inſtances in his Reign. 

What likelihood then was there that he ſhould be pleaſed 

to pardon Perſons convicted of having intended to murder 

him, together with all the Royal Family and great Men of 

the Kingdom, at the very Time they obſtinately perſiſted 

in denying the Fact for which they were condemned, had 

he really believed them guilty? Laſtly, the Principles of 

the Lollards were very far from allowing ſuch Barbarities. 

It is therefore more than probable, that this Impeachment 

Was forged, in order to render the Lollards odious to the 

King, tothe, End his Licenſe might be obtained for their 

Perſecution, and that the King himſelf was convinced of 

its Falſehood, after his farſt Prejudice came to be removed. 

It muſt however be confeſſed, that in all the Pardons he 

granted upon this Score, he always ſuppoſed tlie Crime to 

de proved. But in order to a Pardon, it was neceſſary 

to take the Crime for granted. 
In February 1414» Thomas Arundel Archbiſhop of Caz- nearh of 

terbury went to give an Account to God for all the Inno- Ie 

cent Blood he had cauſed to be ſhed. Henry Chicheley Bi- 3 

ſhogof St. Davids was put in his Room. But the Lel- e 

lardi got nothing by this Change, he being no leſs their E- 

nemy than his Predeceſſor. 1 Tal 
p 2 | ett 


133. 
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144. I left the Archbiſhop of Bourges and D' Albret the Con- 
Hepry - ſtable at London, where they quickly diſcovered the King's 
re. ſtabl;; Intentions. The Commiſſioners which treated with them, 
ment of the demanded in Henry's Name, whatever had been taken from 


3 of England ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. The French Am- 
retigny · ; 
ct. Pub. K 
_ * on that Head. They propoſed however, as of their own 


103. Heads, a proper Means, in their Opinion, to procure a 
Offer of one Peace between the two Kings. This was a Match between 
Charles the King of England, and Catharine the youngeſt of Charles 


Daughters 


ſhe was the only one that could be offered to Heury. This 
Henry con- Propoſal was not wholly rejected. Though Henry ſhould 


ſents ro it. inſiſt upon the Reſtitution he demanded, as being the ſpeedi- 
eſt and moſt effectual Way to ſettle a laſting Peace, what 


tibi. the French Ambaſſadors offered him, not being inconſiſt- 

p97: ent with the Reſtitution, he thought he might accept of 
Trace pro- the Offer without doing himſelf any Prejudice. But as 
loaged, Ja- the Ambaſſadors had not ſufficient Powers to treat about 


nuary. this Affair, it was only agreed that the Truce ſhould be 


prolonged to the 2d of February 1415. 


Henry Upon the Departure of the French Ambaſſadors, Henry 
ſends Am- {ent Five into France, to carry on the Negotiation begun 


baſſ+dors te at London, concerning the Reſtitution and Marriage. The 
Ambaſſadors were impowered to promiſe in the King's 


France. 


P. 103. | . 1 : 
3 Name, that he would not engage in any other Marriage- 


Treaty till the 15th of A. They might even prolong 
that Termif they thought proper. 


Ano:thrr The Court of France not thinking the Powers of theſe To 
Ebi. Ambaſſadors ſufficient, Charles wrote ro Henry, that in 


vid. Caſe he would ſend Ambaſſidors with fuller Powers, he 
would willingly treat with them. Upon this Letter Hen- 
ry diſpatched Five more, all eminent for their Birth and 


High-Poſts, namely, the Biſhop of Norwich, the Earls of 


Dorſet, Warwick, Salisbury, and the Lord Grey. 


. Thee Ambaſſadors entered immediately into a Confe- 


Demands, TERCE with King Charles's Commiſſioners, the Chief of 
7. 203. Whom was the Dake of Berry his Uncle. They demand- 


ed 


— 


* 


baſladors replied, They had no manner of Inſtructions up- 


IV's Daughters. This Princeis had four Siſters, one of 


a a "RY nn. —_— Sas + te AGE 


ed at firſt the whole Kingdom of France for their Maſter, 
by Virtue of his Right, as Heir of Edward III. But af- 


ter a ſhort Pauſe, they added, that 2 very fenfible 


their Demand might cauſe ſome Diſguſt, they would 
make another, with a Proteſtation however that it ſhould be 
without any Prejudice to the Right of their Sovereign. 


Then they limited their Demands to the following Ar- 


ticles : 


I. Normandy, Anjon, Maine, and Touraine, in full So- 
vereiguty. = | 
II. The Right of Sovereig 
ders, and Dutchy of Bretagne. 
III. Whatever France held in Guienne. 
IV. All in General that had been given up to Edward 
III, by the Treaty of Bretagn x. „„ 
V. The whole Country poſſeſſed by France between 
the Somme and Gravelin. . | 


VI. Laſtly, That all thoſe Countries ſhould be made 


over to th? King of England in full Sovereignty, to hold 
them as Neighbour, and not as Yaſ of the Crown of 


France. | 


Before an Anſwer was returned to theſe Demands, the 


Duke of Berry earneſtly preſſed the Ambaſſadors to begin 


with the Negotiation of the Marriage, affirming it was the 
proper Means to ſettle a ſolid and laſting Peace between the 
two Kingdoms. He even tendered a very conſiderable 


Dowry for the Princeſs Catharine ; but the Engliſh Ame 


baſſadors would conſider the Match only as an Appendix, 


gnty over the Earldom of Flan- 


and not as the Foundation of the Peace. For this Reaſon, 


they inſiſted upon ſettling the Terms of the Peace firſt, be- 


fore the Marriage ſhould be meddled with. In fine, after 
many Diſputes on both Sides, the Engiiſh Ambaſſadors 
brought down their Demands to the thres following Ar- 


_ ticles, to which they required a poſitive Anſwer, before 


any other Affairs ſhould be taken in Hand. _ 
TEX To + 5 —_— I. They 
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1. They demanded whatever had been given up to Eng. 
75 


fort and Nogent. 


III. The fix Hundred Thouſand Crowns which re. 


mained unpaid of King John's Ranſom. 


As for the Match, they roundly affirmed, that the King 


their Maſter would never marry the Princeſs Catharine, un- 
leſs he ſhould be ſure of a firm and laſting Peace with King 
Charles. That befides, as the Offers hitherto made him 
were very inconſiderable, they had no Power to treat about 


that Matrer. That therefore it would not only be to no 
Purpoſe to talk of the Marriage; but moreover they durit 
not meddle with that Point before the reſt of the Articles 


Veere all agreed upon. They added however, that in hopes 


more reaſonable Offers would be made, they were willing 
to ſpeak their Thoughts, that no leſs could be offered with 
the Princeſs than two Millions of Gold-Crowns. 


Some Days after the Duke of Berry delivered them 2 


Writing, containing the Offers France was willing to make 


In order to attain to a Peace, with the Anſwers to their 


Demands, namely; 


5 T. That the King of France offered Agenois, Baſadoit, 
Anuch in part, Perigord, E ſcarre, Oleron, Bigorre, Sain- 
fonge beyond the Charente, Quercy, ¶ Montanban excepted) 


with all the Country between the Tarn and the Aveiron, 


Angoumois and Rovergne. 
II. That the King could not diſpoſe of Provence, ſince 


it was not in his Poſſeſſion, and ſince he had not contri- 
buted to the putting it in the Hands of the prefent Pof- . 


| ſeſſors. 


III. That ſeeing for the ſake of Peace he was willing 
to give up ſo many fine and rich Provinces which he law- 
fully held, the King of England ought to be contented with 
theſe Offers. J 


IV. 


land by the Great Peace, that is, by the Treaty of Bre- 
IT. One Half of Provence, with the Earldoms of Beau 


„r n MF ft oo 3 


— 
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IV. As for the Match, that although the Dowry of a 1414. 
Daughter of France was fixed to a much leſs Sum than nge 


had already offered, he would on the Score of Peace, raiſe 
it to ſix Hundred Thouſand Crowns, 8 oy 
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” Theſe Demands and Anſwers were the Subject of ſeveral 
Conferences, which laſted many Days, but of which it 
would be tedious to relate the Particulars. It will be ſuf- 
ficient to obſerve, that the Ambaſſadors of England reduced 
at length all their Demands to the Treaty of Bretigny, and 
to a Million of Crowns for the Princeſs's Portion. But 
25 the French ſtill thought that Sum exarbitant, the Engliſh 
gave to underſtand, they could lower it, on Condition, 
that in Caſe two Sons ſhould come of this Marriage, the 
youngeſt ſhould have Montrevil and Pont hien in full Sove- 
reignty. But the French returned no Anſwer to this, and 
the: Conferences ended March 13th, 1414. wy. | 
Whilſt this Affair was negotiating at Paris, the Enemies e Due 
of the Duke of Bargundy continued to ſtir up King Charles of Burg un- 
againſt him, inſomuch as looking upon him as an Enemy Y '54r1ven 
to his Perſon and Government, he reſolved to make War fh 2." 
upon him. To that end, having determined to command Mezerai. 
his Army in Perſon, he went and took the Oriflamb | or Cbarles 
Royal Standard of France] at St. Denis; after which he ”*”* 2 
became Maſter of Soiſſons and Campiegue, which the Duke £* N 
had ſeized. Fhe Duke of Burgundy was then little able to 
withſtand him, becauſe the Flemings refuſed to ſerve him 
againſt France: The which gave the _ - Foy = = 
an Opportunity of taking Bapaume. They did not inten | 
to —— * nckiy 2 him, the King was ſeized _—_— 
with a freſh Fit of Lunacy. This Accident afforded the his Figs. 
Duke Time to put a ſtrong Garri fon into Arras. WY 05 
King Charles being unable to act, the Dauphin his Son The Dau- 
took npon him the Adminiſtration, no Body having a phin i 
Right to diſpute it with him. Whether that Prince had Rege. 
ſome Reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the Duke of Burgund. 
or whether he did not care to be Friends with him, ſinge 
he ſtood no longer in need of him, he carried the King 
his Father before Arras, to which he intended to lay Siege: 
Vox. V. * bp 
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1414. but he was too late. The Place had been ſo well taken 
He grants Care of, that it was a hard Task to carry it. The Diffi- 
the Duke à culties of the Siege, the Sollicirations of the Counteſs of 
Teace. Hainault Siſter of the Duke of Burgundy, and perhaps the 


private Intereſts of the Dauphin, cauſed a Peace to be grant- 


ed to the Duke about the End of September; but it was 


however upon hard Terms. By the Peace the King 


granted the Duke a Pardon, in which five Hundred of his 
Adherents were excepted. It was alſo agreed, that all his 


Friends ſhould remove at a Diſtance from Court, and that 


he himſelf was not to come there, unleſs ſent for, with 


the Conſent of the Council, and by Letters under the Great 


Seal. Finally, that the King's Banners ſhould be kept up- 
on the Walls of Arras. ET 


Several Ne- During the Preparations in France for this War, the 


goriation, Duke of Burgundy being at a very great Loſs, by Reaſon 
of he Puke of the Obſtinacy of the Flemings, had ſent into England 


of Burgun- , | na 
oy rail the Provoſt of St. Donas to renew the Treaty begun with 


Henry. Henry. This Envoy had Power not only to, conclude an 


Act. Pub. Alliance between the King and Duke, but alſo to treat a- 


* bout the King's Marriage with the Princeſs Catharine. In 


all appearance, the Duke demanded the King's Aſſiſtance 
to put him in Poſſeſſion of the Government of the King- 


dom of France; which done, he undertook to conclude 


the intended Marriage to the Satisfaction of his Bene factor. 


This diſcovers what were from that Time the Deſigns of 
that Prince. So that it is not without Grounds that Me- 
z2rai (aid, the Arms of the Engliſb were drawn into France 


by the Betrayers of their Country. The Peace of Arras 


put a ſtop for ſome Time to this Negotiation. 


— 580 Mean white Henry ſtill continued in the Reſolution of 
0 Ca Ad- 


DF , ; p 
15 in France gave him a Proſpect of. He perceived that at the 


ane moſt he ſhould have to deal but with half the Forces of the 
a Kingdom, and that the other half would even make a Di- 


ver ſion in his Favour, Beſides, he ſaw he was likely to 
conclude very ſnortly with the Duke of Burgundy an Al- 


He cell ® liance which could not but turn to his Advantage. And 
Parliament f 


ar Leicet- therefore without any further Delay, he had lk. ps 
lament 


ter. 
5 


„ improving the Advantages which the Situation of Affairs 
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liament at Leiceſter for the zoth of April, to the end he 1414. 
might get their Approbation of his Deſign, and obtain 
ſuch Aids as were neceſſary to enable him to go through 
with ſo great an Undertaking. It muſt be obſerved that 
the Writs were iſſued in March, whilſt the Provoſt of St. 
Das vertliwe 7. 1 ET ION 5 | 
The Parliament being met, the Clergy, ever incenſed againſt 5:arutes a- 
the Lo/lards, got their Emiſſaries to move the reviving and gi, the 
even increaſing the Rigor of the Statutes againſt Herericks. 4 
But for this once their Animoſity had like to have made 
them over-ſhoot the Mark. The Project the Commons had 
formed in the late Reign againſt the Eccleſiaſticihs, had twice 
miſcarried by the exceeding Forwardneſs Wich iff's Follow- 
ers had ſhown in that Buſineſs. The Clergy taking Ad- 

vantage of their Animoſity, had given the late King to 
underſtand, that a Motion of that Nature could not but 
come from the Hereticks with whom the Houſe of Commons 
abounded, and that it was with the Downfall of the Clergy 
that the Deſtruction of the Carholick, Religion was to be- 
gin. For this Reaſon, Heury IV had ſtrongly oppoſed it, 
and with that Haughtlneſs as gave great Offence to the. 
Commons. Wherefore, though the embers that were no 

Friends to Wickliff's Doctrine joined in the Project, yet 

they had not been able to hinder the too great Zeal of the 

| Lollards from laying an inſurmountable Obſtacle in its 

Way. Nevertheleſs in ſpire of the ill Succeſs it had hi- 
therto mer with, they who had formed it had not entirely 

dropped it. They had only reſolved to take another Courſe, 
that the Rock upon which it had twice ſplit, might be a- 
yoided. - To that End, when a Motion was made in the 
Houſe of Commons to enact new Statutes againſt the Lol- 
lards, they who had before been againſt it, cloſed with it 

vithout any Sollicitation. The Clergy appeared exceeding= 
ly well pleaſed. The Pulpits every where reſounded with 
the Praiſes of the preſent Parliament. It was not like that 
of 1404, the unlearned Parliament, but the wiſeſt and 

| Moſt zealous for the Church that had ever fat ſince the Be- 

pinning of the Monarchy. The Truth is, nothing could 
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done more conformable to the Clergy's Deſires than the 
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The Com- 
mons petiti- 
on the King 


50 ſeize the 


Cburch- 
Lands. 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. V. 
AF which paſſed on this Occaſion, It was enacted, That 
all che Magiſtrates of the Kingdom, from the Lord Chan- 
cellbr down to the meaneſt Officer, ſhould take an Oath to 
do their utmoſt to ſuppreſs Hereticks, and aſſiſt the Biſhops 
in the Execution of this good Deſign. This Act was no 
ſooner paſſed, but a violent Perſecution broke out againſt 
the Lollards. Several were burnt alive. Some left the 


Kingdom, and others abjured their Religion, to eſcape the 


Torments prepared for them. 
But in alittle Time, the Scene was changed, with re- 
ſpe& to the Clergy. They did not dream that the very 
Perſons who had juſt appeared fo zealous for the Church, 
would ever think of pulling it down ; for that was the 
Idea they gave of the Project of diveſting the Eccleſiaſtichs 


of the Riches they enjoyed. And yet the ſame Commons, 


who in fo authentick a Way had lately ſcreened themſelves 
from all Suſpicion of Hereſy, willing to comply with the 
King's Demand of a Subſiay, preſented ro him an Addreſs, 
praying him to ſeize upon the Eſtates of the Cl-rgy. This 


Addreſs was grounded upon the ſame Conſiderations that 


had been preſented to the late King upon the ſame Score. 
It was maintained, that the Revenues of the Church would 


be much better laid out in providing for ſuch a Number 


of Wobles, Colleges, and Hoſpitals. This was a ſtunning 


Blow to the Clergy, and the more becauſe after the AF late- 


ly paſſed, and which was actually put in Execution, there 


The King 
feems to 

approve of 
the Petition. 


The Clergy 
feek to di- 

x ert the 
Blow. 


was not the leaſt Room left to repreſent the Commons 28 
Heretical or Abettors of Hereſy. 7 

The King himſelf being upon the Point of beginning an 
expenſive War, believed or feigned to believe, that there was 
a Neceſſity to do what the Houſe of Commons deſired, As 
his Revenues would of Courſe be greatly increaſed by it, 
that Conſideration did not a little biaſs him to hearken to 
ſo advantagious a Motion. p 
The Clergy perceiving their Ruin was inevitable, unleſs 
ſom? Remedy was found againſt the Evil which hung o- 
ver their Heads, met togethet to conſult about the Means 
to prevent, or at leaſt ro weaken the Blow as much as poſs 
ſible. After divers Debates upon 2 Matter of that Impor- 

| tance 
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tance to them, they came to theſe two Reſolutions. The 1414. 
Firſt was, to give up ſome Part of their Lands to the King, 1% come 
in order to fave the reſt. The Second, to divert the King's I rack 
Thoughts from Affairs at Home, by engaging him in a 
foreign War, which might wholly engroſs him. The fre- 
quent ſending Ambaſſadors from Paris to London, and from 
London to Paris, making them conclude that the King was 
mediating ſome Enterprize againſt France, they reſolved to 
ſtir him up to the utmoſt of their Power, to carry War in- 
to that Kingdom. Purſuant to theſe Schemes, the Arch- 
| biſbop of Canterbury, who undertook to be the Spokeſman, 
told him, „That the Motion of the Houſe of Commons, 
« which ſeemed advantagious to the State, was not ſo in 
* reality: That in Caſe their Project was executed, the 
« Charch's Revenues would be put to Uſes which the 
« King in particular would reap no Benefit from, but on 
ce the contrary, might in Time be extremely. prejudicial to 
L the Sovereign: That by augmenting the Number and 
„ Riches of the Nebility, as was intended, at the ſame 
« Time would be enlarged a Power which ever ſince the 
« Foundation of the Monarchy, had all along oppoſed 
« the Sovereigns, and even hurled ſome of them down the 
te Precipice : That the Founding of Hoſpitals would ſerve 
« only to encourage People in Sloth and Idleneſs, when 
& they ſhould ſee ſo many Houſes ready to receive them, 
„ without being obliged to work; but that the Clergy, 
« more ſincerely affected to the King than the Houſe of 
Commons, were very willing to give him upon tbis Oc- 
ce caſion a ſenſible Proof of their Zeal and Affection for 
ec his Perſon, by delivering up the Alien Priories, which Thy offer 
ec being in Number one Hundred and Ten, were poſſeſſed ” os, 
« of Lands which would conſiderably increaſe the Re- „ 
ce venue of the Crown: That all the Eſtates of theſe Hou- priories. 
e es would be entirely his; whereas if the Project of the 
*« Commons took Effect, he would be no Gainer by it. 
Whether the King ſuffered himſelf to be perſwaded by He ace: 
theſe Arguments, or whether he thought it was always the 9 Offer. 
beſt way to take what the Clergy offered of their own Ac- 1 | 
cord, he accepted of the Propolal. Whereupon the * 1 
e * 


* 


„„ 


1414. 


without the Clergy's oppoſing it. 


Mean while the Clergy being apprehenſive that ſooner or : 
later the King would have a mind to what the Commons 


had offered him, ſeriouſly thought of putting in Execu- 
tion the other Part of their Scheme. To that purpoſe 


the Archbiſhop took upon him to endeavour to induce the 


King to make War upon France. The King's warlike 
Temper, his ſtirring of late with regard to the Affairs of 


France, and the univerſal Deſire of the whole Kingdom, 


put him in Hopes that his Deſign would be crowned with 
Succeſs. Having therefore prepared a Speech proper to 
produce that Effect, he took occaſion to ſpeak it in Parli- 
ament, before the King himſelf. £ 


He began with inſinuating Praiſes of the King's Virtues, 


ſaying, he was worthy to wear not the Crown of England 


only, but that of the whole World. Then addreſſing him- 
{elf to the King, he repreſented to him, That it by no 


«© Meansredounded to his Glory, to leave the King of Frauce 


c in the peaceable Enjoyment of Normandy, Anjou, Tourain, 


ce Maine, and Part of Guienne, all theſe Provinces having 
ce been wreſted from the Kings of England by pure Vio- 
bc lence, and on frivolous Pretences. That it was not only 
<< to theſe Countries that he had an indiſputable Right, but 
ce might alſo very juſtly lay Claim to the whole Kingdom 


«<< of France, as Heir and Succeſſor of Edward III. Then 


cc he urged at length the Reaſons which have been related 
ce upon this Point, in the Reign of Edward. He talked 


tc of the Salick Law as a Chimera built upon no good Foun- 
<« dation, and which, being repugnant to the Law of Na- 
& ture, could not be admitted, ſuppoſing it was as real as 


ec jt was imaginary. He aſſerted, that Pepin the Short, 
te who diſpoſſeſſed theLine of Meroveus, claimed the Crown 


* as Heir to Blithilda, Daughter of Clothaire I; and that 


« Hugh Capet founded his Title upon his being deſcended 


& from a Daughter of Lewis le Debonnaire, He added, 


ce that theſe Claims, which would have been ridiculous, if 


cc the Salick Law had been in force ever ſince Phaſamond, 


_ «« were clear Evidences that it was then unknown. That 
| ö;ͤ ; 8 Ys 
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of theſe Priories were given him by Act of Parliament, 
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« beſides, ſuch a Law would be contrary to the Law of 1414. 
&« God himſelf, who diſpoſed. in quite another Manner of Nun drag 


« the Inheritance of Zelophehad, in favour of bis Daugh- 


„ters. That the famous French Civilians had confeſſed, 
&« that the Salick Law was a Contradiction both to the Law 
e of God and Nature (a). In fine, that the glorious Suc- 
*« ceſs with which God had crowned the Arms of Edward 


&« III, plainly ſhowed that God approved not of that pre- 
& tended Law. That if afterwards he permitted that Mo- 


& narch and the Prince of Wales his Son to end their 


& Days before they were able to repair the Loſſes the 

* had' ſuſtained in France, nothing can be inferred from 
e thence againſt the Juſtice of their Claims. That by his 
« Tudgments he was pleaſed to puniſh the Sins of the Engliſh 


Nation, but never intended to deprive the Heirs and Suc- 
e ceſſors of Edward of their juſt Rights to the Crown of 


France. That the Interruption of the Proſecution of theſe 


te Rights, occaſioned by the Slothfulneſs of Richard II, 


cc and the Troubles of the late Reign, could not be conſi- 
« dered as an entire Deſiſting. That England enjoying at 
« preſent a happy Tranquillity under the Government of 
“ Prince endowed with ſo many excellent Qualities, 


ce the relinquiſhing of theſe juſt Pretenſions would be run- 


ning counter to all the Rules of Prudence and Politicks. 
© That moreover, the Poſture of Affairs in France pre- 
| * ſented an Opportunity which in vain would be ſought 
© hereafter. Finally, he exhorted the King to exerciſe the 


& Talents Heaven had bleſſed him with, and not to remain 


jn an ignoble State of Inactivity, but prepare, without 
« dreading the Difficulties, for fo juſt and glorious a Con- 
ee queſt, which would render him the greateſt Potentate in 


© Europe. He cloſed his Speech with ſaying, that if the 


King would be pleaſed to take in hand ſo noble an Un- 
e dertaking, the Clergy would give him a larger Sub/zay than 


* they had ever granted to any of his Anceſtors, and that 


(a) The Archbiſhop, or he that made this Speech, was ignorant 
doubtleſs that without the Salick Law Edward III. could have no 


manner of Claim to the Crown of France. Upon which ſee the Reign 


of Edward III. 
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1. he did not queſtion but his Laj- Subjects would do the 
<p r F 
Moſt Hiſtorians pretend that this Speech had ſuch a ſud- 
den and wonderful Effect, that Ferry immediately reſolved 
fo prolecutè his Claim to the Crown of Fraxce : But the 
| Negotiations which had been ſer on foot before upon this 
Head, and of which I have given an Account, plainiy 


make appear, that this Reſolution was already taken, and 


| | Thar the Bulineſs at preſent was to ger the Parliament to fall 
The War into the ſame Sentiments. To this the Archbiſhop's 
rains Speech perhaps greatly contributed: Ar leaſt, it is certain 


France re- that the Commons before they broke up appr oved of the : 
ſotved, and Deſign, and granted the King a Sabſidy of Three Hundred 


A Subſidy 


granted the Thouſand Marks to begin with. There is ſome likelihood = 


that upon this Occaſion the Archbiſhop ated in Concert 


tou . withthe King, either to ſound the Mind of the Commons, 


or to ſtir them up to a War. Be that as it will, this Reſo- 
lution perfectly correſponding with the Clergy's Project, it 


is no wonder the Archbiſhop ſhould ſo ſtrongly urge the 
Neceſſity of a War. The Truth is, this Affair was no 
ſooner reſolved in Parliament, but the Bill intended againſt 


the Clergy fell of its own accord, Peoples Minds being o- 


therwiſe taken up. 


_ Continua- All the Reſt of this Year was ſpent in the continual go- 


2 of wy ing and coming of Ambaſſadors to London or Paris. France 
ee would fain have Henry's Marriage with the Princeſs Catha- 


France and rine to be an equivalent for the greateſt Part of the Demands ' 


England, of England. This was the Project that Court had formed, 
' . -- IJmagining that Heury might be decoyed by that Lure. 
Henry, for his Part, rejected not the Propoſal, provided 


the Marriage was conſidered only as a Conſequence of the 


Peace, or at leaſt ſuch Conditions were annexed to it, as 
ſhould procure him the Reſtitution of the Provinces loſt 

ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. He made as if he ſuffered 

himſelf to be drove off to a certain Degree. He ſent Po- 

2 er upon Power to his Ambaſſadors to prolong the Time of 
the Ingagement he had entered into upon that Score. But 

when the Match was propoſed, the ſame Ambaſſadors re- 

fuſed to meddle with it till the Terms of the Peace r 
FW Oo Io BY pe 4 - © i» EE 
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firſt agreed upon. This was the Subject of all the Nego- 1414. 
tiations. Mean while, it is certain that both Sides had no | 
other View but to gain Time. Henry was too wiſe not to 
perceive that France would never comply with his Demands = 
before ſhe had received ſome fatal Blow. On the other | 
Hand, as there had not been for a good while any conſide- 
rable Alteration in England, beſides the Acceſſion of a new 
King to the Crown, the Court of France could not be- 
lieve that the Ezpliſh were in a Condition to ſupport the 
War they ſo loudly threatned. So that the ſole View of 
the French was to amuſe Henry till Time ſhould cauſe ſome 
Turn in the Affairs of either Kingdom. Henry went on 
gradually, without going out of his way, there being no- 
thing at Home capable of giving him any Interruption.”  __. 
France,, on the contrary, was full of Diſſentions. Thoſe 1% PY=d+ 
at theHelm took more care to keep their Ground againſt the Frans a 
oppoſite Farty: than to prevent the Deſigns of the King under. 
of England. It was even next to impoſſible that they ſhould 
be able to take juſt Meaſures at ſuch a Juncture. The 
Dauphin, who had the Management of Affairs, was a 
Prince whoſe Head was more Hot than Able. But granting 
his Capacity had been greater, what could he have done, 
hemmed in as he was by two Factions which divided the 
Kingdom, and whereof neither was really attached to his 
Intereſts ? Beſides, neither the Dauphin nor the Orleans. 
Faction could be perſuaded, that after an Intermiſſion of two 
whole Reigns, the King of England would even think in 
good earneſt of aſſerting his Right to the Crown of Frances, 
We find in the Ergliſh Hiſtory, that after Henry had ſent 754 Dau- 
the firſt Time to demand the Crown of France, the phin's _ 
Danphin, in Deriſion of his Youth, ſent him for a Preſent ag 4 ; 
a Tun of Tennis- Balli. His Intent no doubt was to let Heary, Re 
him know that he thought him fitter to play at Teunis than 
manage Arms *: But it was not long before he was of ano- Og 
ther Opinion. Such was the Diſpoſition of the Court of 
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* Henry ſent him back word, he would repay him with Balls of 
greater Force, whoſe Strokes the ſtrongeſt Gates of Paris ſhould 
not be Rackets ſufficient to reboun d. 5 


Vor- v. e 5 2 ä 


Fin to tale 
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1414 France, whilſt Henry was only engroſſed in making Prepa- 

rations neceſſary to accomplith his Deſigns. 

| Feance 6. The Reſolution taken by the Parliament of Leicefter 

8 Mea. Opened the Eyes of thoſe who governed France. They 

fares. were ſenſible at length that Henry was in good Earneſt, and 
it was not without ſome Confuſion, that they perceived he 
had made uſe, to over-reach them, of the ſame Means they 

had practiſed themſelves to amufe him. The Negotiations 

about the Marriage, and the frequent prolonging the In- 

gagement he had voluntarily entered into, were only a De- 

coy he uſed to hinder France from being provided for her 
Defenie. This is what plainly enough appears by the Par- 

liament's Reſolve. Then it was that Charles's or the Dau- 

phin's Council, thought it high time to think ſeriouſly of 

4. Pub. giving Henry ſome Satisfaction. To that Purpoſe, Secre- 

IX. 139. tary Col was diſpatched to him with freſh Offers, but 

which were far below his Claims. Before the meeting of 

the Parliament of Leiceſter, Henry had not, as one may 

fay, demanded the whole Kingdom of France but by the 

By, and to ſerve as a Foundation for his other Pretenſions. 

But when he found himſelf backed by his Parliament, he 

talked at a much higher Rate, and ſeemed unwilling to be 

ſatisfied with what he had demanded at firſt. However, 

to amuſe France, he all along pretended to deſire that the 

Affair might be determined by a Negotiation. To that 

end, he readily conſented that the Marriage ſhould be treated 

abour, and the Term of his Ingagement prolonged to the 

I5thof Auguſt, impowering his Ambaſſadors to put it off 

bid. as much longer as they ſhould judge proper. But all this 
14, 141. made him not delay or interrupt his Preparations for War. 
. while the Negotiation with the Duke of Burgundy 
ene, en till went on, whilſt that Prince was hard preſſed by his 
Negotiari- Enemies. In the Month of June, Henry ſent to him 
ons with the Philip Morgan, a Perſon of great Abilities, whom he al- 


Duh . 3 | 
a 77 employed in Negotiations of the greateſt Importance. 


p. 179. Morgan's publick Iuſtructious were only to renew the Truce 
with the Flemings. But the Choice of that Ambaſſador, and 
the coming of Copin de la Vieuville into England from the 

Duke, together with the preſent Juncture of Time, are 
Plain 


propoſe to him, he imagining that they ſtill refrained to let 
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plain Evidences enough that theſe Goings and Comings 1414. 
were not purely to prolong a Truce of Commerce, wherein 

there was no great Difficulty. Beſides, the Diſcovery we 

ſhall ſee hereafter, will make appear what was then in the 

Duke of Burgundys Head. The gaining of that Prince to 

his Intereſts was a material Point to Henry. A fairer Op- 
portunity could not offer, ſince it was at a Time when the 

Court of France ſhowed no manner of Regard for him. 

But he boggled, it ſeems, at making ſo extraordinary a Step, 
and was unwilling to have recourſe to Henry without an 
abſolute Neceſſity. In all theſe Negotiations were ſpent the 
Ter ei LT 53 

In the Beginning of the next Year, Henry conſented to 1415: 

the prolonging the Truce to the 1ft of May. Mean while * - 
the Court of France, alarmed at the great Preparations carry- p. 1 
ing on in England, ſent thither again the Archbiſhop of 
Bourges, with eleven more Ambaſſadors. Apparently the 
Archbiſhop made ſome new Offer to Henry, but which was 
not conſiderable enough to content him: All he could ob- 
tain was, the further prolonging the Truce to the 8th of 
June. | | 
Than theſe Ambaſſadors were at London, the King aſ- 36.9% | 
ſembled the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at leaſt as many ee. 
as were at hand. When they were mer, he acquainted them again. 
by the Biſhop of Mincheſter his Uncle, and Lord Chancel- P. 225. 
bor, with his Reſolution of going in Perſon, and carry ing 1 
War into France, in order to recover the Inheritance of his i; reſolved 
Anceſtors. This Declaration ſeemed needleſs, ſeeing the 2 go 0 
great Men had been ſufficiently informed of his Deſign. ee 
But apparently, his Intent was to oblige by that Means they 
French Ambaſſadors to diſcover at once what they had to 


him know the utmoſt they were to offer. The preſent % 7:44 
Poſture of Affairs in France made him hope they would prolonged 
- propoſe the putting Things upon the Foot of the Treaty S. 
of Bretigny. If ſo, he would doubtleſs have been farisfied * _ 
with ſo conſiderable an Advantage, though he had for ſome ; 
Time laid claim to the whole Kingdom of France. The 
Archbiſhop of Boxrges no longer queſtioning the King's 

„„ ow Gr Wen 5 | Deſigns, 
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1435. Deſigns, acquainted him, that he wanted to go to France 
5 Peſh Iuſtructions; upon which Henry conſented the 
Truce ſhould be further prolonged to the 15th of Fu. 
The fame Prelate being returned to England a few Days be- 
fore the Expiration of the Truce, added ſomething more 
to the former Offers; but it was to no purpoſe. Nothing 
was capable of ſati>fying Henry but the Treaty of Bretigny. 

_ The 4rch- The Archciſhop demanded his Anſwer in writing, and 5 
 biſhopeſ King ordered it to be given him immediately. Some add. 
5% ora; that the Archbiſhop ſeeing there was nothing to be done, 
0 the King. fell to reproaching the King, that not content with a 
Crown which the King his Father had unjuſtly wreſted 
from Richard II, he had a mind to invade that of France 
too : but he would find it a more difficult Task than he 
imagined. EE . 
Henry im- Every Thing being ready, Henry ordered all his Troops 
barks his to repair forthwith to Southampton, where they were to 
Treop:, and embark, he himſelf going before to manage Matters as the 
5 Ne-o. Troops and Tranſports arrived. Whilſt he was thus buſied 
riation with in the Imbarkation, he gave freſh Powersto Philip Morgans 
the Due f to conclude a Treaty of Alliance with the Duke of Bur- 
Burgundy. gundy. This makes appear, that the Duke, who was ſtill | 
4t the Court of France, held private Intelligence with 
Henry, and in all appearance contributed very much to the 
ingaging him in this Undertaking. Their Treaty however 
was not concluded till two Years after. | TER 
lea. Hemp was preparing to ſet out about the latter End of 
gainſt the 52 or the Beginning of Inge The greateſt Part of 
King diſco- his Troops were already embarked, when notice was given 
vered. him of a Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, formed by ſuch 
as he thought he had the leaſt Reaſon to ſuſpect. If we 
may believe the Ezgliſh Hiſtorians, the Court of France 
dreading the Iſſue of the War, had employed vaſt Sums of 
Money to bribe ſome Perſons to kill the King. They made 
_ theſe Sums amount to a Million of French Livres, the 
Which is not to be thought ſtrange, conſidering the Qua- 
lity of the Perſons concerned in the Plot; namely, Richard 
Earl of Cambriage, Brother of the Duke of York; Henry | 
Scroop Lord Treaſurer, who commonly lay in the ſame 
Tr ;  Koow 
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Room with the King; and ZDomas Grey Earl of Northum- 1415. 
berland, and Privy-Counſellor *. It 1s not certain howe- 
ver, that they had a Deſign upon the King's Life: At leaſt | 
the Earl of Cambridge's Confeſſion, extant in the Colles- Act. Pub. 
tion of Publick, As, contains nothing like it. It appears IX. 309. 
only, that they had conſpired to ſer the Earl of March at 

their Head, and conduct lis where they hoped they ſhould 
be able to raiſe an Army, by making uſe of the Name of 
Richard II. as if he were ſtall living. That if they could 
not deceive the People by that Means which had already 
been ſo often practiſed, their Intent was to publiſh a Ma- 
nifeſto in the Name of the Earl of March, inviting the 
People to reſtore that Prince to his Rights which were u- 
ſurped by the Houſe of Lancaſter. As they could not 

make uſe of the Earl of March's Name, without having 

him in their Power, or at leaſt of their Side, they could , 
not help letting him into the Plot. The Earl was at a 
great Loſs what to do when he was told the Secret. A 
Crown, which he believed belonged to him by Right, was 
well worth the Pains of running ſome Risk to obtain it. 

But on the other Hand, he was ſatis fied that the Conſpira- 
tors acted not from a Motive of Juſtice or Affection for his 
perſon: Beſides, the Uncertainty of the Iſſue could not 

but diſhearten him. Mean while, he was preſſed very 
earneſtly to enter into the Conſpiracy. Not being able to 

reſolve immediately, he deſired him to conſider of ſo im- 
portant an Affair; and it was with great Difficulty that 
they gave him the reſt of that Day. During that Inter- 
val, he made ſuch Reflections, as induced him to go and 
acquaint.the King with the whole Matter. Henry, ſur- 
mY at the News, forthwith ordered the Conſpirators to 
be apprehended, who confeſſing their Guilt, were con- | 
demned and executed. The Earls of Cambridge and Nor- Tg, A. 
VV N : 85 es thumberland thors pu 

| niſbed. / 


* Though Thomas Grey s called here and by ſome of cur Hiſtorians "5 oy 
Farlof Northumberland, yet he could not be ſo, ſeeing Henry Piercy, Son 
of Hbrſpur, was reſtored to that Honour in the 2d of Henry V. as appears 
by the Parliament Rolls, 2 H. V. n. 17. Dugdale ſays, this Grey Was 


of the Family of Lord Grey of erh in Northumberland. Vol. Uf hs. 
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thumberland were beheaded, and the Lord Scroop ſuffered 
the uſual Puniſhment of Traitors. This was as it were 
the firſt Spark of that Fire which conſumed in Proceſs of 


Time the Two Houſes of Lancaſter and York. As the Earl 


of Cambridge had married a Siſter of the Earl of March, 


it is very likely that he had engaged in the Plot, with a 


View to procure the Crown for Richard his Son, Heir ap- 


parent of that Earl, who had no Children. 


This Affair having detained _ at Southampton longer 
ſai 


than he imagined, he could not fail till the r8th or 19th 
of Auguſt. His Fleet conſiſted of Fifteen Hundred 
Tranſport Ships, on Board of which he had embarked Six 


Thouſand Men at Arms, and Twenty Thouſand Archers, 
making in all an Army of about Fifty Thouſand Men. He 
was attended by the Earls of Dorſet, Kent, Cornwal, Sa- 


liabury, Huntington, beſides a great Number of other No- 
blemen. O the 21ſt of Auguſt he landed his Troops at 
Havre de Grace in Normandy, and without Loſs of Time 


marched towards Harfenr, about nine Miles off. That 


Place was ſtrong and well ſtored. Juſt before Four Hun- 


dred Men at Arms had been ſent thither, beſides abundance 


of Gentlemen of the Neighbourhood, who came of their 


own Accord. The Garriſon made a vigorous Defenſe, but 


however, in a little Time they were fain to capitulate, and 


- promiſe to ſurrender the Place unleſs relieved within three 


Days. The Term being expired, and no Reliet come, 
Henry took Poſſeſſion of the Town, and expelling the 
Inhabitants, planted an Engliſh Colony in their Room, as 
Edward III. had formerly done at Calais. 


This Place being of the utmoſt Importance, Henry would 


not depart from thence till it was entirely repaired and put 


in a good State of Defenſe. Whilſt he was employed in 
this Work, he ſent a written Challenge to the Dauphin, of- 
fering to decide all their Differences by a ſingle Combat be- 


tween them Two. In the King's Notion the whole King- 


dom of France was at Stake in theſe Diſputes. If he di- 


rected himſelf to the Dauphin, it was on account of the 


ehen Challenge. But as it was not in 
* wd 
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the Danphins Power to hazard in a ſingle Combat the Crow 
of France, which was not in his Poſſeſſion yet, Henry offered, 
in caſe he ſhould come off Conqueror, to let King Charles 


enjoy it during his Eife. Moreover, he ptoteſted that this 135 


Propoſal came wholly from himſelf, without his Council, 


or any of the Royal Family having any Hand in it; and 


therefore he pretended it could bring no Prejudice to his owri 


or his Succeſſors Rights. This Challenge was dated at his 
Town of Harfleur, September 16th, 1415. It does not 


appear that the Dauphin (ent any Anſwer to it. The Truth 
is, the Offer was too diſadvantagious on his Side, ſince he 
would have hazarded a Crown which his Father was in-ac- 
tual Poſſeſſion of, and Which he was naturally one Day to 
inherit; whereas Henry would have run the Risk of bare 
Pretenſions only. „ 


The taking of Harflewr might have made Henry reſt ſa- State of 


tisfied with the Succeſs of his firſt Campaign, which he had the E 


begun a little too late, had not the ill State of his Arm 
given him a great deal of Vexation. The Flux, which was 
got amongſt his Troops, had made and {till did make ſuch 


Ravage, that not above the fourth Part of his Army were 


in a Condition to bear Arms. This. Diſtemper had not 
ſeized the common Soldiers only, but the moſt conſidera- 
ble Officers themſelves were not free from it. The Biſhop 
of Norwich and the Earl of $uffo/k were already dead of it: 
The Duke of Clarence the King's Brother, the Earl of 
Arundel, and ſeveral other Officers of Diſtinction had been 
ſo dangerouſly ill of it, that they were obliged to return 
to England, in hopes of being cured there. | 


rmy. 


Ar the ſame Time Henry learned from all Hands that Le Freack 


the French were drawing together their Forces with all ſpeed bn 


the Court of France it \:ems would not believe the King of 


in order to give him Battle. Till the taking of Harfleur 


England intended to wage War in good earneſt, and ac- 


cordingly had made no Preparations for a Deſence. But 


after the Loſs of ſo importanta Place, King Charles's Coun- 


cl eaſily perceived it was neceſſary to aſſemole all the Forces 


of the Kingdom, in order to put a Stop to the Progrefs of 
an Enemy, who began to be very formidable; The great 
% Q.. Armas 


an Ar- 
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Armament France was preparing, the ill State of the Exg- 
gliſb Army, and the Approach of Winter, obliged Henry to 


think of retreating. He might it ſeems have re- embarked 
at Harfleur. But whether he thought that would look 


too much like running away, or whether he foreſaw not all 


the Obſtacles he afterwards encountered, or for ſome other 
unknown Reaſon, he came to a Reſolution to retire by 
ne mm EIIES 5 

The March he undertook was difficult, at a Seaſon;when 
the Rains began to make the Roads very bad. But it be- 


came much more ſo by Accidents which he did not ex- 


pet. The French having foreſeen, or been informed of 


his Deſign, had broke down in all haſte the Bridges, and 


ſpoiled the Cauſey's which were in his Rout, and deſtroy- 
ed, or removed into the fortified Towns, the Proviſions 
and Forrage that he might have met with in the Country. 
On the other Hand, the Conſtable D' Albret, with a Body 
of Troops which he had drawn together, whilſt the reſt 
were getting ready, continually harraſſed the Engliſh, and 
conſtrained them to march cloſe together, and to be always 


upon their Guard. All theſe Difficulties hindered them 


from going forward ſo ſpeedily as would have been neceſ- 


 fzry1n order to get out of the ill Paſs they were in. 


Je is no: 


Amidſt all theſe Rubs in his Way, Henry marched along 


able to paſs the Somme, in hopes of being able to paſs that River at the 


He Sem- 
MC. 


He refolves 
to go 16 the 
Fountain- 


Head. 


Ford of Blangquetague, as Edward III had done the Day be- 


fore the Battle of Crecy. But when he came there, he found 


that Paſs rendered impracticable by being drove full of ſharp 
Stakes, and defended moreover by a Body of Troops poſt- 
ed on the other Side. He was extremely concerned to find 


he could not put his Project in Execution. He lay under 


a Neceſſity however, either of paſſing the Somme, or re- 
ſolving to return to Harflewr through the very ſame Diffi- 
eulties he had already been expoſed to, and without know- 
ing when he came there, how to maintain his Army. In 
this Extremity he determined to march along the River to 


its very Fountain-head, though by ſo doing, he went very 


far out of his Way: As he advanced, he every where 
= loud 
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found the Bridges broken down, and the Fords guarded by 1415. 
Troops, intrenched on the other Side. | | 15 
As in the preſent Caſe, there was no Remedy but Pati- The Army 

ence, Henry took all poſſible Care to inſpire his Troops {er much 
with it, by bearing his ſhare of the Wants and Hardſhips 147g. 
they laboured under. It is eaſy to judge, that theſe Hard- 
ſhips were by no means proper to ſtop the Courſe of the 
Diſtemper they were afflicted with, but on the contrary, 
great Numbers fell ill in the March. In fine, to compleat 
his Misfortune, Heury had Advice that the King of Frauce 
was come to Roar, and had ſent to the Conſtable fourteen prench = 
Thouſand Men at Arms, with all the Princes and great Army re- 

Lords of the Kingdom, except the Dukes of Berry and i cforced. 
Burgundy. The Dauphin was very deſirous of command- 
ng the Army; but the King would not give him leave, 
The Conſtable, who had alſo drawn together abundance of 

other Troops, having received ſo ſtrong a Reinforcement, 
called a Council of War, wherein it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved to give the Engliſh Battle. But as the French Gene- 
rals thought themſelves ſure. of Victory, conſidering the 
Superiority of their Numbers, they judged it beſt, inſtead 
of continuing to guard the Somme, to let the Engliſh Ar- They go and 
my paſs over, and to go and poſt themſelves in the way eaped che 
to Calais. This Reſolution being taken, they went and Engliſh in 
expected their Enemies in the Earldom of St. Paul, to the AY 82 

end they might draw them over the Somme, into a Place 
where they ſhould not be able to make a Retreat. | 

It is certain that by paſſing the River, Henry run into 
manifeſt Danger, ſince he had no other Cqurſe to take but 
to conquer or dye. It is true he might have turned back to 
Harfleur; but I cannot tell whether that was leſs hazard- 
_ ous, conſidering the Difficulties he muſt have encountered, 
and which he had not without infinite Pain and Trouble 
ſurmounted, Wherefore it is a Queſtion which ſeems to 
me hard to be decided, whether Fighting was more to be 

| dreaded than Retreating. Be that as it wall, it is to be pre- „ 

ſumed that he choſe what to him appeared the leaſt hazard inne, 41, 

_ ous, by continuing his March along the Somme, with a March. 
Reſolution to go and face the Danger which waited for 

Yor: 21”. — Ron 
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55 him on the other Side. As the Paſſes were no longer de- 
rs Fele fended, he found one between St. Quentin and Peronne, 
ns where he cauſed his Army to go over. Bur although this 
Obftacle, which hitherto had ſeemed the greateſt, was re- 


offers tore- moved, the Engliſh Army did not find their Caſe one Jot 


flore Har- altered for the better. Their Enemies, ſix Times more in 
ig. Number, were reidy to receive them upon their coming o- 
ver; whom there was a Neceſſity of vanquiſhing in order 
His or to open a Way to Calais. The French Hiſtorians affirm, 
rejected.” that Henry ſeeing himſelf in this wretched Situation, offered 
| to reſtore Harfleur, and repair all the Damages he had cauſed 
in France ſince his Landing, if he might have Liberty to 
march on unmoleſted : But that his Offer was rejected. 
Ibe French On the contrary, the Coxftable and Princes that were in the 
ee French Army, ſent three Heralds to offer him Battle, leav- 
His Anſwer, inf to his Choice the Time and Place. Henry replied, That 
he had been a good while upon his March to Calais; that 
it was their Fault they had not fought him, and that in 
caſe they had any ſuch Deſign, there was no occaſion to 
appoint the Time or Place; that he was reſolved to purſue 
his March, and they ſhould always find him ready to re- 
eee 
ne meets The French Army being poſted in his Rout, there was 
Izbe knemy, no poſſibility of going by them without fighting. He 
pho offer reſolved therefore to prepare for a Battle. On the 22d of 
61m Fattle; Offober the French Generals ſent him Word by a Herald, 
that on Friday following (a), they would give him Battle, 
which be Henry, who had before reſolved what to do, accepted the 
accepts. Challenge, and preſented the Herald with a Robe worth 
two Hundred Crowns. During the three Days before the 
Battle Henry never ceaſed to inſpire his Troops with Cou- 
rage, by promiſing to reward their Valour, and by uſing 
all other Means moſt conducive to that End. He ſet be- 
fore them the Glory of their Anceſtors, who obtained the 
famous Victories of Crecy and Poictiers, and demonſtrated 
do them the Neceſſity they were under of conquering, in 
order to tree themſelves from their preſent Calamities, and 


n 
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ro avoid ſtil] much greater. His Exhortations had ſo won- 1415. 
derful an Effect, that Officers and Soldiers, far from dread- i of 


ing the great Numbers of their Enemies, wanted nothing 
more than to join Battle with them. The Day before the 
Fight, Henry having ſent David Gam, a Welſh Captain, to 
view the Poſture of the Enemy, this brave Officer Ligue | 


the King and 
his Troops. 


back Word, that there were enough to kill, enough to 


take Priſoners, and enough to run away. This couragious 
Aſſurance pleaſed the King mightily, as it was a good Sign 


that his Men were firmly reſolved to do their Duty. Mean Great di/- 
while the French were making merry in their Camp, hold- n 


ing themſelves ſure of Victory, by Reaſon of their Num- © 
bers. Mexerai owns, that they were four Times as many 
as the Engliſh. Monſtrelet ſays ſix Times. This Diverſity 
may partly proceed from Mexerais reckoning all the Sol- 
diers, ſick and well, in the Engliſh Army, and from the 
other's meaning only ſuch as were in a Condition to fight. 
The Engliſb Writers make the Difference between the two 
Armies much greater, affirming the French amounted to 
one Hundred and fifty Thouſand, and the Engliſh but to 
nine Thouſand. Be this as it will, it 1s certain the Superi- 
ority of the French was vaſtly great. But what Odds ſoe- 
ver there was between the tWo Armies, as ro Number, 
there was another and no leſs conſiderable Diſparity with 
regard to the different State they were in. The Engliſb. 
troubled for the moſt Part with a Flax, which had ſtuck 
cloſe to them ever ſince their Departure from Harfleur, were 
moreover harraſſed with a long march of a Month, in very 
bad Weather and through an Enemies Country. They 
had all along been in Want of Proviſions, and would 
doubtleſs have been all ſtarved to Death, if the exact Di- 
cipline, which the King cauſed to be obſerved had not en- 
gaged the Country People to ſupply them with Victuals, 


t wo Armies. 


for the ſake of ſelling them at an extravagant Rate. The Confidence 
French on the contrary were freſh and healthy, abounding f the = 
with plenty of Proviſions, and labouring under no Incon- French. 


yeniency. If we may believe the Engliſh Hiſtorians, ſo 
confident of Succeſs were the French Leaders, that they 
ſent to the King to know what he intended to give for 
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1415. his Ranſom, when he ſhould be in their Hands. Hen 
| deſpiſing this Bravado, replied, as ſome tell us, That it 

would quickly be known, whoſe Buſineſs it was to com- 
pound for the Ranſoms. E . 
The two On the 25th of Ofober, the Day appointed for the Bat- 
Armies are tle, the two Armies were drawn up in Battalia at Break of 
2 — Day. The Conſtable D' Albre: committed on this Occa- | 
Barth. ſion an unpardonable Blunder, in chuſing for the Field of 
Blunder of Battle a narrow Piece of Ground, flanked on one Side 
the Confia- by a Rivulet, and on the other by a large Wood. By 
Wie, which Means he loſt all the Advantage which the Superio- 
rity of Numbers, and eſpecially in Horſe, could give him, 
Ir is moſt certain that this General ought to have poſted 
himſelf in a large and open Place, where he might have had 
it in his Power to ſurround the Exgliſh, who were but a 
Handful of Men in compariſon of his Army, But by 
drawing up his Troops in Battalia upon ſuch a narrow 
Piece of Ground, he was forced to make his Front no 
larger than that of the Enemy, and ſo deprived himſelf of 
a very manifeſt Advantage. Neither can it be ſaid, that 
the Choice of the Field of Battle was not entirely in his 
Breaſt. Seeing the Engliſh were marching for Calais, it 
was in his Power to plant himſelf in ſome ſpacious Plain, 
capable of containing his whole Army, and where he might 
have had room to fight all at once. So that one cannot 
enough wonder at his Blindneſs, which can be aſcribed to 
nothing but his Preſumption. His Deſign, it ſeems, was 
to dam up that narrow Paſſage, to the end the Exgliſh might 
not be able to proceed, not conſidering that this Precaution 
could not be ot any Advantage but to the weaker Side. I 
have dwelt a little upon this falſe Step, becauſe in all likeli- 
hood it was the principal Cauſe of the bad Succeſs the 
French had in this Day's Action. The Conſtable, blinded 
by the Number of his Troops, drew them up, as I ſaid, 
on this narrow Ground, but ſo cloje together, that it was 
eaſy to foreſee Confuſion and Diſorder would enſue during 
the Battle, He divided his Army into three Bodies ; the 
Firſt of which he commanded himſelf, and with him were 
the Dukes of Orleans, and Bourbon, the Earls of Eu, 2 
| | | one; 
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dome, Richemont, the famous Marſhal Boucicaut Grand Ma- 1415. 
ſter of the Croſs-Bow Men, the Lord Dampier Admiral of 2 

France, the Dauphin of Auvergne, and ſeveral other Offi- 
cers of the greateſt Diſtinction. All theſe Princes and 
Lords thought themſelves happy in being in the firſt Line, 
perſwaded as they were, that there would be nothing left 

for the other two to do. The Duke of Alenſon command- 
ed the Second Body, with the Duke of Bar, the Earls of 
Vandemont, Nevers, Salines, Rouſs, and Grand- bre. At 

the Head of the Third Line, were the Earls of Marle, 
Dampmartin, Fauquenberg and the Lord de Lauri. 8 

Whilſt the French were drawing up in Battle-array, Hen- Precautions 
ry detached a Body of four Hundred Spear- Men, to go pr mg 
and poſt themſelves out of Sight of the Enemy, behind ee 
the Wood on the Left-hand of the Field of Battle. He 

lodged moreover two Hundred Archers in a low Meadow- 
Ground covered with ſome Buſhes on the Right. In 
drawing up his Army, he could make but two Lines by 
Reaſon of the ſmall Number of his Troops. Edward Duke 
of ork, commanded the Firſt, attended by the Lords Beau- 
mont, Willoughby and Stanhope . The King put himſelf 
at the Head of the Second, with a Gold Crown os his Hel- 

met, which ſerved for a Creſt, and near him was the Stand- 
ard of England. In this Poſture he expected the French to 
come and attack him. In the mean Time he went through 
all the Ranks, exhorting his Troops not to be afraid of a 
Multitude of raw and undiſciplined Soldiers. He repre- 
ſented to them, {that the obtaining of Victories depended 
not on Numbers, but on Bravery, and above all on the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of God, in whom he admoniſhed them to place their 

| whole Truſt. Perceiving that the French kept their Stand- 
ing, he ſent for ſome of his principal Officers, and ſaid to 
them with a chearſul Countenance, Ay Friends, Since they 
will not begin, it is our Buſineſs to open a Paſſage with our 
Swords. Let us charge them in the Name of the ever bleſſed 

„ „„ . 5 Trinity. 


* There was no Lord Stanlepe then, Sir Philip Stanhope not be- 
ing created Baron of Shelford, till the 14th of King James, and after- 
wards in the 14th of Charles I. Earl of Chesterfield. Inſtead of Stan- 
hope here, Speed and others read Fanſefe. 


— 
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Trivity, Having faid theſe Words, he gave the Signal for 


TheEngliſh Battle. - Immediately the Soldiers of the foremoſt Ranks 


begin the 
Charge, 


having removed the Stakes which they had ſet up before 
them to reſiſt the Fury of the Cavalry, the whole Army, 


ſhouting as uſual, put themſelves in Motion. Having 
moved forward a little, they made a Halt, expecting the 


Enemy to come on; but finding the French ſtirred not, 


they came within Bow-Shor, the foremoſt Ranks pitched 


they continued their March in good Order. As ſoon as 


the Stakes *, inter weaving them one among another, and 


bending them a little towards the Enemy. At the ſame 


Time a Body of choſen Archers advancing ſome Paces, be. 


gan at a ſmall Diſtance to let fly upon the Enemy a Shower 
of Arrows three Foot long, which being ſhot by Men of 


Dexterity and Vigour, did the greater Execution among the 


French, as they ſtood extremely cloſe together and had ſcarce 


room to move. The French Cavalry advancing at length 


to repluſe the Archers, theſe laſt nimbly retreated behind 
the Stakes with a wonderful Diſcipline, in which the King 


had exerciſed them himſelf for ſome Days. Mean while 


the two Hundred Bow-Men who lay concealed in the Mea- 


Monftieiet 


dow, rifing up on a ſudden, let fly their Arrows among 


the Cavalry, who were put in a Diſorder fo much the great- 
er, as the Horſes ſunk up to their Knees in the Ground 


ſoftened by the Rains. The Engliſh ſeeing them in Con- 
fuſion, threw away their Bows, and fell upon their Ene- 


mies Sword in Hand. It is athrmed, that the Emg/iſh, for the 
moſt Part, were fain to fight quite naked from the Waſte 

downwards, by Reaſon of their Diſtemper. However as 
the firſt Line of the French conſiſted of all the beſt Troops 


in their Army, this Charge, as vigorous as it was, was re- 
pulſed with ſome Loſs on the Side of the Exgliſh. But 
that was not capable of diſheartening Men that were deter- 
mined to conquer or dye. After they had taken Breath 
a little, they charged again with ſuch Reſolution, that it 


was not poſſible for their Enemies to ſtand the Shock: 
i = This 


* They were ſtudded with Tron at both Ends, and about fit Foot 
long. Theſe were ſet up by the Direction of the Duke of York. 
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This ſecond Attack was ſo much the more difficult to be 1415. 
repulſed, as at the ſame Time the French. felt themſelves. 

Aanked by the Exgliſh Horſe, who had lain in Ambuſh be- 5 
hind the Wood. Then it was that Diſorder was every The frft 
where ſpread among the Troops fo vigorouſly preſſed by Line of the 


; k : | | | French 
their Enemies, who flew without Mercy all that came in ee 


their Way. The firſt Line of the French having at length 
taken to flight, after ſeeing the Conſtable killed, with a great 
Number of other Officers, and the moſt Part of the Princes 
and Generals made Priſoners, the Engliſh found themſelves 
9 by the ſecond Line, which came to repair the Diſ= 
order. | © OO 3 
Mean while, Henry having advanced with his ſecond 
Line, as the firſt gained Ground, ſtood ready to ſupport 
his Men who would have been in Danger of being put to 
the Rout, in Cafe he had been at too great a Diſtance, 
Whilſt the firſt Body after having ſo bravely fought, were 
filing of to the Right and Left, in order to make Way for 
the King, and to go and rally in his Rear, Henry alighting 
from his Horſe, preſented himſelf to the Enemy with an 
undaunted Countenance. The Duke of Alenſon, Prince of 
the Blood-Royal of France, advanced at the Head of his 
Body with great Intrepidity, not queſtioning but he ſhould 
be able by his Conduct and Valour to wipe out the Diſ= _ 
grace his Countrymen had juſt received. He had detached 
_ eighteen reſolute Fellows, with Orders to keep cloſe to the 
Ling of England, and never leave him till they had either 
ſlain or taken him Priſoner. Henry for his Part marching Henry 
on with a Fierceneſs heightened by the Succeſs of his fore- A on R 
moſt Troops, charged the ſecond Line with a Valour e- 2 
qual to that of the moſt renowned Heroes in Hiſtory. He Troops. 
fought on Foot at the Head of his Men, ruſhing among his 
Enemies, as if he had forgot that the Fate of his Army de- 
pended upon his L if. 1 | 
Mean Time the eighreen Cavaliers who had undertaken to He is expo- 
diſpatch him, ee, opened their Way to him, one of ſ-d to great 
them gave him ſuch à Blow with a Battle- Ax on the Head, wht a 
that it ſtunned him for a while, though the Goodneſs of 
his Helmet had reſiſted its Violence. At the ſame Time, 
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1415. the reſt were ſtriving with all their Power to come at him. 


of theſe Deſperadoes, had not David Gam the brave Felſh 


his Life at the Expence of their own. The King, who 
had recovered his Senſes, ſeeing them extended at his Feet 
and ſtill alive, knighted them all three, being unable, in the 
Condition they were in, to reward their Loyalty any other 
way. At the ſame Time the eighteen Frenchmen who ſtill 


killed upon the Spor. 


great Cou- mated by the Danger he had run, gave ſignal Proofs of his 

rage. Valour, and drew upon him the braveſt of the Enemies. 
The Duke of Glouceſter his Brother who fought by his 
Side, being knocked down with the Blow of a Club, he co- 
—- vered him a good while with. his own Body to prevent his 
He i; knock- being killed outright. By this bold Action, he brought 


tis Knees. 


Guard, immediately advancing, repulſed the Enemy, and 
gave him Time to riſe again. The Hazard the King was 
expoſed to, and the Wonders he performed, inſpired his 
The French Troops with a fort of Fury. On a ſudden, as it were by 
++ pa . Conſent, the Engliſi; Soldiers incouraging one another, 

unexpected Attack, put them in ſuch Diſorder, that their 
Leaders could never repair it. Henry improving this Ad- 
vantage, preſſed them vigorouſly in order to hinder them 
from recovering out of their Surprize, being well aware that 
this was the lucky Moment on which the Victory was to 
depend. Their Diſorder increaſing more and more by 
Reaſon of their great Numbers and want of Room, they 
began at length to retreat as they fought, and in ſuch a man- 


Heels. | 
The Duke of Alenſon enraged to ſee the Battle loft by 


would be able to renew the Fight, genercully reſolved to 
— en us e Severe keen e 


In all appearance, he would hardly have eſcaped the Fury 


Captain, with two other Officers of the ſame Nation, ſaved 


rr. 


made prodigious Efforts to execute their Deſign, were all 


' Henry's The Heat of the Battle increaſing, Henry ſtill more ani- 


%, uon himlelf into ſuch Danger, that at length he received on his 
Head a Blow which made him fall on his Knees. But his 


came headlong upon their Enemies, and by this violent and 


ner as plainly ſhowed they would quickly take to their 


the Flight of the ſecond Line, and deſpairing that the Third 


Ed 
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die honourably, rather than turn his Back and live to be a 1415. 
Witneſs of his Country's Diſgrace. Regardleſs of a Life 

he was determined to loſe, he took with him a ſmall Num- 

ber of brave and reſolute Perſons, and furiouſly making 

Way with his Sword through the Engliſh Troops, he every 

where ſought the King of England, in hopes of revenging 

by one ſingle Stroke, the Loſs France had that Day ſuſtain- 

ed. It was no hard Matter to find Heury, who thought of 
nothing leſs than concealing himſelf. The Moment the ajengn 
Duke ſaw him, he ran at him, and crying aloud that he gires the 
was the Duke of Alenſon, diſcharged on his Head a Blow Ning au 
with ſuch Violence, that it carried off one half of the Gold . 5»: 
Crown on the Top of his Helmet. Henry not having been 


able to pary the Blow, was not flow to revenge it. Inre-,,,,.. 


turn, he ſtruck the Duke to the Ground, and with repeat- iim down. 
ed Blows ſlew two of his brave Attendants. In an Inſtant, 

the Duke was ſurrounded by a Crowd of Enemies who 
put an End to his Life, maugre all the Endeavours of the 
King to ſave him. The Death of the Duke of Alenſon hav- 


» 


ing quite bereaved his Troops of all Courage, they openly | 
took to Flight. e 


The third Line of the French being ſtill freſh and in 25e thirg 
good Order, might have renewed the Battle: But their Line ef the 
Hearts ſailing at the Sight of the Slaughter which had been . 1276+ 


| . a 8 | nx treat with- 
made and was ſtill making, it was not in the Power of the 5 Tn 


Leaders to bring them to charge, So that finding them ing. 


ſelves reduced to a Neceſſity of retreating without fight= _ 
ing, they left the Run-aways of the ſecond Line expoled 
to the Fury of their Purſuers, who were cloſe at their Heels, 
Then it was that the Engliſb having nothing to do but to 


| kill and take Priſoners, exerciſed Pity or Cruelty, according 
as every one was naturally inclined. As it was impoſhble 


for the French in the Diſorder they were in to rally, and 
as their Numbers were an Obſtacle to their Flight, they 


voluntarily offered themſelves to Death or Captivity, as 
their victorious Enemies pleaſed, Mean while the Troops 


that had retreated without fighting, were ſtill in Sight at 

tome Diſtance, and ſeemed reſolved to ſtand their Ground 

apainſt Enemies harraſſed with ſo long a Battle. However 
F OS By - R 2 LG 
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on of the 


Friſoners. 


. brought him. that the Enemies were in his Rear, and had 


their Priloners, and by the juſt Fears the King might be in, 
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the King perceiving they were ſtill more numerous than his 
Army, ſent them word by a Herald, that unleſs they im- 


mediately marched off they were to expect no Quarter, 


This bold Meſſage had the Effect he expected. Whether 
their Troops were not fully reſolved what Courſe they 


- ſhould take, or whether they were apprehenſive of falling 


into the Hands of an implacable Enemy, in caſe they ſhould 
make an Attempt and not ſucceed, they retreated and left 
Henry Maſter of the Field of Battle. | 


The Occaſi- Finding himlelf thus ſure of the Victory, he thought 


he had nothing more to do, when on a ſudden word was 


already plundered his Camp. Surprized at this unexpected 


Accident, he haſtily ran to the Top of a little Hillock be- 


tween the Army and the Camp, to take a View of theſe 
new Enemies. He beheld indeed great Diſorder among his 
Baggage, and ſaw the Troops which he had left to guard 


the Camp, diſperſed about the Field, and endeavouring to 


fave themſelves by Flight. This Sight cauſing him to 
imagine that the Enemies had rallied in order to renew the 
Fight, he gave Order that the Priſoners ſhould be all ſlain, 
except only ſome of the greateſt Note, This Order being 


| forthwith put in Execution, he rallied his Troops, and 
marched directly to the Enemies, who took care not ro ſtay = 


his Coming. They were a Company of Runaways, 
headed by Robert de Boyrnonville, who retiring betimes out 
of the Battle, and knowing the Engliſh Camp was but 
weakly guarded, went and pillaged it whilſt the two Ar- 


mies were engaged. The Duke of Burgundy would have 


ſeverely puniſhed the Captain of theſe Plunderers who 
was his Subject, for having been the Occaſion of ſd great 


1 a Diſaſter; but the Earl of Charolois his Son found Means 


to ſave his Life. Tis ſaid, the Earl had been preſented 
with a Sword ſet with Diamonds, found among the King's 
Baggage. Tis pity ſo glorious a Victory ſhould have been 


fuſſied by this haſty Maſſacre. It may however be ex- 


cuſed by the Impoſſibility of the Engliſh being able to guard 


thas 
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that theſe ſame Priſoners would turn againſt him, during the 149 
Fight he ſaw himſelf upon the Point of renewing. _ 
Nothing more oppoling the King's victorious Arms, his Henry re- 
firſt Care was to return God Thanks for ſo ſignal a Victory turns God 
which he had ſo little reaſon to expect, and publickly to ac- Fog for 
knowledge that it was entirely owing to the Aſſiſtance ob 
his All-powerful Arm. After having performed this juſt. 
Duty, he ſent for a French Herald which was in the Army, 
and required him to declare to whom the Victory was to be 
aſcribed. The Herald anſwered, that the Victory was 
his beyond all Diſpute. Then the King asked him the _ 
Name of a Caſtle which he ſaw before him near the Field a Hy 
of Battle, and being told it was called 4zinconrt, he ſaid, Azincourt. 
that to all Poſterity this Day's Action ſhould be called the 
Battle of Azincourt. As the Fight began at Ten in the 
Morning, and laſted till almoſt Five in the Afternoon, 
Henry not thinking fit to continue his March, for fear of 
fatiguing his Army too much, returned to Maſconcelles, 
where he had encamped the Night before. | 
In this memorable Battle fo fatal to France, the French The Loſs of 
bot the Conſtable 4 Albrer, the Duke of Alenſon Prince the French, 
of the Blood, the Duke of Brabant, and the Earl of Ne- 
vers, Brothers of the Duke of Burgund), the Duke of 
Bar, the Earls of Faudemont, Marle, Rouſſi, Fauquenberg, 
and many more Officers of Note, beſides Ten I houſand 
private Soldiers. An Engliſh Hiſtorian ſays, that among 
the ſlain were one Archbiſhop *, three Dukes, fix Earls, 
ninety Barons, fifreen Hundred Knights, and ſeven 
Thouſand Eſquires or Gentlemen. Among the Priſoners, 
who would have been very numerous had it not been for 
the Maſſacre after the Battle, the moſt eminent were the 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Earls of Ex, Vend me, | 
Richmont, Etouteville, and Marſhal Boucicaut. On the end of the 
Side of the Engliſh there were ſlain only the Duke of Nark, Engliſh, 
the young Earl of S»folb, and, if we believe ſome of the 
Engliſh Hiſtorians, not above four Knights, one Squire, 
nd twenty-eight common Soldiers, Some however with 
. | greater 


Of Sens. | 


4 


21415. greater Probability affirm, the Engliſb loſt four Hundred 
Men. Mexzerai mounts the Number to ſixteen Hundred, 


Henry en- On the Morrow the King began his March again to- 
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and brings down the Loſs of the French to {ix Thouſand, 


It is very common on theſe Occaſions to ſee the like Di- 


verſity among the Hiſtorians of two oppoſite Sides. 


 prnnes li: Wards Calais. In going over the Field of Battle, he took 
March to Occaſion to ſpeak much in the Praiſe of his Troops: But 


| Calais. 


Act. Pub. 


IX. 787. 


The Dube - 


at the fame Time he exhorted thoſe about him not to be 
puffed up with a Victory which was gained purely by the 


miraculous Aſſiſtance of the Lord of Hoſts. During his 
March, he was extremely civil to the French Princes his 
Priſoners. He told them, that he had not obtained the 


Victory by the Superiority of his Merit, but becauſe God 
was pleaſed to make uſe of him as his Inſtrument, to puniſh 


the Sins of the French Nation: That the Advantages he 
might expect from his Victory, were ſo far from making | 


him averſe to a Peace, that he was even more inclined to it 
than he was before the Battle. | | 


dy c;3:i3- tended to revenge the Death of his Brothers, Apparently 


ges the 
Ning. 


The King 
refuſes to 
accept it. 


Her ry re- 
Turns to 


Er gland . 


Act. Pub 


the Duke of Brabant and Eart of Nevers were put to 
Death in the Slaughter of the Priſoners after the Battle, 
Henry willing to keep fair with that Prince whom he {till 
hoped to gain to his Intereſts, returned a very mild Anſwer, 
He told the Herald, as he gave him back the Gantlet which 
he had at firſt received from his Hand, that the French 


themſelves could witneſs he was not guilty of the Death of 
the Duke's Brothers, but that his own Subjects were an- 


{werable for their Blood. This he ſaid, becauſe Bournon- 
ville, who occaſioned the killing of the Priſoners, was a 
Burgundian. OE | . „ 
About the Middle of November Henry embarked for 
England, taking along with him the principal Priſoners, 
He met in his Pafſage with a violent Storm, which put him 


in extreme Danger of his Life, and even cauſed ſome of his 


Ships ro ſounder, Art laſt, after enduring great Hardſhips, 


IX. zy. he arrived on the 6th of November. He was received in 
3 England 


Some Days after the Duke of Burgund) ſent him a writ- 
of Burgun- den Challenge, and let him know by 2 Herald that he in- 
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England with the Acclamations uſual on ſuch Occaſions. 
The People were never tired with praiſing a Prince that had 


rendered the Engliſh Name fo formidable and glorious. His 
firſt Care was to appoint a Day of publick Thankſgiving 
for the happy Succeſs of his Arms. Then he cauſed the 
Bodies of the Duke of York and of the Earl of SA 


who loſt their Lives in the Battle, to be honourably inter- 
red *. The Duke of York leaving no Iſſue, Richard his 


Nephew, Son of the Earl of Cambridge beheaded at 
Southampton, was his Heir. | 


* 


» * 


The Wound France had juſt received was not ſo great 


on account of the Advantages the King of England reaped 
by his Victory, which gained him not a ſingle Foot of 


Land, as for its being the Occaſion of the Civil Wars 


breaking out a- new with more Fury than ever. The Duke 
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Te Tyon- 


(les are re 


newed in 
France. 


of Burgundy reſolving to take Advantage of the preſent 
Juncture, claimed the Adminiſtration of Affairs again, 


from which he had been excluded ſome time ſince, and 
particularly by the Peace of Arras. He alledged, that 


now the Kingdom was threatned with utter Ruin, a 


Prince of the Blood, Firſt Peer, and doubly Peer of the 


Realm, was indiſpenſably bound in Duty. to aid the King 


with his Counſels, and could not be debarred from coming 


to Court without Injuſtice and Danger. But as he was 
well aware that his Reaſons would be of no great weight, 


unleſs backed by Force, he approached Paris with an Army, 
and ſeized ſome Poſts about the City. The Dauphin, not 


being able to bear the Thoughts of admitting to Court the 


Duke of Bargunay, though his Father-in-law, ſent for the 


Earl of Armagnac, and gave him the Conſtable's Sword. 


This Earl, ſworn Enemy of the Duke of Burgundy, did 


not ſpare thoſe who adhered to the Duke, and were com- 
monly called the Burgundiaus. He ordered ſome to be 
hanged, and great Numbers, to be impriſoned, and by that 


Means heightned the Animoſity of the two Factions to 
V ſuch 


* Edward Duke of York, Son of Edmund de Langley, Son of Edward 


Tye Earl of 
Armagnac 
made Cou- 
ſtale. 

He perſea 
cutes the 
Burguncdi- 
ars, 


III. was buried in his Collegiate Church at Forheringha) in Northamp- | 


tonſhire, And Michael de la Pole, Earlof Salt, Son of him that died 
of the Fux before Harfleur, was interred at Eucelme in Oxford ſxire. 
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1416. ſuch a Degree, that from thence forward nothing was ca- 
pable of uniting them againſt the common Enemy. The 


Dauphin ſeconded the Conſtable's Revenge, and never 


minded the reſtoring the ruinous Affairs of the Kingdom, 
The Dau- the Government whereof was in his Hands. Shortly after, 


phin poſo- namely, on the 24th of December, this Prince was poiſo- 


ned. ned 5 | = | 
John hi: By the Death of Lewis, the new Conſtable remained ſole 


* 


Brother be- Maſter of the Perſon of the King, and of the Government of 
comes the Kingdom, till ſuch time as Fohn Duke of Tourain ſhould 


6 teturn, to whom the Title o Dauphin was devolved, and 


who was then in Hainault with the Earl his Father- in- 
law. This young Prince e eee to eſpouſe neither 
Side, ſent Orders to both the Factions to lay down their 


Arms. The Duke of Burgundy. who was loſing his Time 


before Lagny, obeyed, pretending he did fo out of pure 


deference to the Dauphin's Orders, and retired into his 


g des Dominions. But the Conſtable was not fo tractable. As 
| fable. Con he had the King's Perſon in his Power, he did not think 

the Daaphin had any Right to command him, till he ſhould 
be actually in Poſſeſſion of the Regency, which he was 


bent to oppoſe, unleſs he would declare againſt the Bur- 


gundians. It was this that hindered the Dauphin from re- 
turning to Court. TIT 


e, All this while it was next to impoſſible that France 


applied to 


by both could take any juſt Meaſures for her Defence againſt the 
Parties, Attacks ſhe was threatned with from England. The Duke 
of Burgundy was privately treating with Henry. The 


Earl of Hainault was likewiſe courting that Monarch to 
put the Dauphin his Son- in- law in Poſſeſſion of the Re- 


gency. On the other Side, Lewis of Anjou, King of 


Sicily, who was then Head of the Orleans-Faction, was 
projecting how to deprive the Dauphin of his Birth- right, 


by procuring the Crown for Charles Earl of Poxthiex his 


Son-in-law. To compaſs his Ends, he thought the ſureſt 


Method he could take, was to make ſure of the Aſſiſtance 


of England. Thus, all France as it were with one Conſent, 
though with different Views, earneſtly ſought the Alliance 
of the Engliſh, againſt .whom the whole Nation would 


have 
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have firmly united, if private Intereſt had not prevailed 1415- 
above the Good of the Publick. In this manner paſſed over 
the Year 1415, which the Battle of Axiucourt has for every 
rendered memorable. @_ We 
The Conſternation France was under, and the Diſſenti- 1416. 
ons between the Duke of Burgundy and the Conſtable, ſeem- * pura 
ed to promiſe Henry freſh Lavrels, if he had continued the 8 * 
War. Neverthelels, that price, whoſe Wiſdom equalled Date of 
his Valour, very prudently ſteered a quite different Courſe, Burgundy. 
He judged, that by fomenting the Troubles of France, 
and inſpiring the two Factions with Jealouſy, he ſhould 
procure more certain and laſting Advantages; than by Means 
of his Arms. The Truth is, by puſhing the French too 
vigorouſly, he ran the Risk of uniting them all againſt him: 
In which caſe, in all likelihood his Advantages would have 
been but inconſiderable. But by giving them ſome Re- 
wm he left them at liberty to deſtroy one another; Where⸗ 
fore, contrary to every ohe's Expectation, he laid aſide his 
military Affairs for near eighteen Months, and betook himſelf 
entirely to the Buſineſs of Negotiation, which afforded 
him the Proſpect of leſs doubtful Advantages. He conti- 
nued not however in a State of Idleneſs. The Particulars 
of what paſſed in 1416, and in part of the Year follow ing 
will ſhows how diligent he was in the Proſecution of his 
projects. VV 5 
Henry's chief Aim was to gain the Duke of Burgundys 
who had already ſhewn an Inclination ro make an Alliance 
with him. The ſucceeding in this Deſign he perceived 
would be of more Advantage to him than the gaining ano 
ther ſuch Battle as that of Axincourt. To this therefore 
all his Endeavours tended, as to his main Point. In ors 
der to be able to attain his Ends, it was neceſſary that the 
Affairs of France ſhould remain in tlie Poſture they were iti 
at prefent. There was a Neceſlity that the Conſtable and the 
other Heads of that Faction, ſhould always have it in their 
Power to per ſecute the Duke of Hurgundy. This was the += 
only Thing which could carry that Prince to play a defpe= 
fate Game, which he beheld with Dread; amd which theſvle 
Defire of Revenge Was capable of Putting him upon If 
. Ton by 


a 


es 
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1416, by the continuance of the War, France ſhould have loſt 
Towns and Battles, the Conftable, who held the Reins of 
the Government, would doubtleſs have forfeited all his 
Credit. By that means the Duke of Burgundy would have 
infallibly got iato the Regency again, and no longer ſtood 
in need of the Engliſh. This is the true Reaſon of Henrys 
conſenting to all the Propoſals offered him, either for con- 
cluding a Truce, or for renewing the Treaties of, Peace. 
Mean while, his and the Duke of Bargandy's Envoys went 
backwards and forwards from London to Flanders, and from 
Flanders to London, ever under Colour of a Treaty of 
Commerce, in which freſh Difficulties were continually 
| ſtarted, the better to hide their main Deſigg. | 
un, ths It was not without Reaſon that both Sides kept ſecret 
Negor ation this Negotiation. The Duke, who would not make an Al- 
was lift liance with the King but in the laſt Extremity, was afraid 
ſecret. | 7 : FR £115 
that the Dilcovery of his Intention would alienate from 
him the Affections of the French, and eſpecially of the Pa- 
riſiaus. Heury had Resſon to fear on his Part, that in 
caſe the Court of France came to the Knowledge of this 
Negotiation, they would find Means to break his Mez- 
ſures. In the mean while his deſiſting entirely from War 
ever {ance the Battle of Azincourt, might well cauſe his De- 
ſigns to be ſomewhat ſuſpected. But the Arrival of the 
Emperor Sigi/mond rid him of his Fears, as it gave him 
room to pretend that he diſcontinued the War at the In- 
ſtance of that Prince. 5 | | 
Sigiſmund In the Beginning of the Year, Sigiſmund came to Paris. 
eee He gave out himſelf that the ſole End of his Journey was 
Mezera; to make Peace between the two Crowns of France and Eng- 
land. This Deſign was noble and charitable, and worthy 
a Chriſtian Monarch, granting it was wholly without pri- 
Ee propoſe: vate Views. But ſeveral Circumſtances make it ſuſpected, 
a Truce, that he had undertaken this Voyage to befriend Henry ra- 
1 7e- ther than France, and in hopes of finding his own private 
pag Benefit in it. Upon his Artival in France, he propoſed a 
four Years Truce between the two Kings; but the Court 
rejected his Propoſal. The French Hiſtorians tax the Con- 
ſtable with refuting this Truce, out of private 2 * 


Book XI. 14. HEN NY Vw. © ws i 
but without ſhowing wherein the War could be of any Ad- 1415. 
vantage to him. I ſuppoſe he was then projecting the Siege 
of Aarflear, which he began in June following. It may 9 
be he perceived that the Emperor was not an impartial Me= © BW 
diator. Be that as it will, Sigiſmund finding he could do He i; gen 
nothing at Paris, came into England in the Month of in Eng- 
March. The Engliſh Hiſtorians take notice, that being a- land. | 
bout to land, he was met by the Duke of Glouceſter and 
ſome other Lords, who ſtepping into the Water with their 
drawn Swords, ſtopped the Boat. Surprifed at this Re- 
ception, he asked the Reaſon of it ; the Duke told him, 
that if he was come to claim any Authority in England, 
they had Orders to forbid his landing; but if he came 
only as a Mediator of Peace, he ſhould meet with all the 
Reſpect due to his Imperial Dignity. This was to warn 
him not to take the Liberty of acting with any Authori- 
oF in England, as he had done in France during his Stay 
there. TS - N 50 | 1 
T be Arrival of Sigiſnund at London was preceeded by The Earl of 
that of Milliam of Bavaria, Earl of Holland and Zealand, ph ee EY 
who was come upon the ſame Errand. Theſe two Princes n 
quickly ſaw they ſhould find it a difficult Matter to pro- Eings to 
cure a Peace. Henry added to his former Demands, the cent ro 
Town of Harflear with Part of the adjacent Territory for Face. 
the Maintenance of the Garriſon. On the other Hand, 
Frauce keeping to her firſt Offers, would not hear a word 
of Peace, unleſs Henry would reſtore Harfleur. So that 
the two Mediators perceiving it was almoft impoſſible to | 
make a Peace, were ſatisfied with getting the two Kings to ct. Pub. 
conſent to a Truce for three Years, during which Harfleur 
ſhould remain in Truſt in their Hands, for certain Securi- 
ties which the French Priſoners in Fngland had obliged 
. themſelves to give, But juſt as the Treaty was going to p..... 
be ſigned, the Priſoners fell from their Word. The Con- falls off 
fable, who was reſolved to beſiege Harfleur, had not a:? 
| greed to this Negotiation but purely ro amuſe Heary and 
| hinder him from diving into his Deſign. 
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| 17416. Shortly after he carried King Charles to Roan, under ſome 
| Conta be- 

p ween the 


ble of 


France. Suſpicion of his Deſign, neglected to reinforce the Garri- 


ſon. During the French Court's being at Roan, the Earl 


to the Gates of that City, and carried off a great Booty. 
Bur he could not retire Io ſpeedily but that he was over- 
taken by the Confiable who gained ſome Advantage over 
him. On the Morrow, the Conſtable ſtill preſſing the Eu- 
gliſh who were haſtily retreating, conſtrained them to halt 
and ſtand upon their Defenſe. In this ſecond Skirmiſh, 
the Earl of Dorſet, though inferior in Number of Troops, 
had his Revenge, and compelled his Enemy ta retire as faſt 
ss he could to Roan, : 


Ac Har- upon the Arrival of the Genoeſe Ships, he ordered his 


Perſon. Then he marched directly to Harfleur, where he 


beſieged the Town by Land, the Viſcount of Narbonne 
blocked it up by Sea, ſo that nothing could go in or out, 
Henry was exceedingly vexed to. be thus over-reached by 
the Conſtable. He was ſenſible then that the Negotiation 


Henry trie; Enemies Meaſures. He had a Mind, in his Turn, to uſe 


granted, a Truce would enſue, which would give him 
Time to relieve Harflegr ; but his Demand was rejected. 


Pretence; his Aim was to be ready at Hand againſt the 
EFarlef coming of ſome Genoeſe Ships, which were to join the 
Porſer, and French Fleet in order to inveſt Harfleur by Sea, He ma- 

| The Conſia- naged Matters ſo privately that Henry, not having the leaſt 


of Dorſet Governour of Harfleur, made an Incurſion even 


The C-. his Check prevented not the Conſtable from continuing 
able be- his Preparations for the Siege of Harfleur. Immediately 


Troops whom he had diſperſed on Purpoſe, to get together 
again at a certain Place, where he came and headed them in 


was not expected. So much did the Eugliſh imagine the 
French unable to make any Attempt. Whilſt the Conſtable 
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was intended only to amuſe him, and therefore was the 
more provoked to do all that lay in his Power to break his 


jn vainzo Cunning, and try to circumvent the Conſtable. With this 
ame View he made as if he was wholly inclined to a Peace, 
AR. Pub. and demanded an Interview with his Coxis, for ſo he called 
IX. 365, the King of France then, whereas before he ſtiled him his 
395- Aaverſary. He was in hopes that in Caſe an Interview was 


After 


Dok XI. 14. HENRY V. „ 
After this, he gave Morgan Commiſſion directly to demand 1416. 

2 Truce. But the Court of France took Care not to give 

him ſuch an Advantage at the preſent ſuncture. In fine, Ee reſolves 
perceiving that the Conſtable was not a Man to be played 7 g and 
the Fool with, he commanded a Fleet to be fitted out, 3 a 
reſolving to go himſelf and relieve the Place. He depends 
ed upon the Valour and Experience of the Earl of Dorſet 

the Governour, well knowing he would do his utmoſt to 

give him Time to come to his Relief. In this he was not 
miſtaken 3 for although the Siege was begun about the Mid- 

dle of June, it was in no great Forwardneſs at the End of 


 Fuh. So that Henry having had Time to equip his Fleet, ,,, ;, 4% 


was in a readineſs to embark in Perſon. But the Emperor jwaded 
diſwaded him from hazarding himſelf in an Expedition of from it by 
this Nature, wherein all his Prudence could not avail to“ Empe- 
prevent the Accidents which might happen at Sea. The 9% 5, 
King yielding to the Emperor's Inſtances, gave the Com- Duke of 
mand of the Succours to the Duke of Bedford his Brother, Bedford; 
who ſet Sail about the End of Fly. It was not long be- P 37 1. 
fore he fell in with the Enemy's Fleet lying before Har- 
fear. The Viſcount de Narbonne putting himſelf in a he breats 
Poſture of Defence, withſtood for ſome Time the Efforts e French 
of the Engliſh ; but at length he was forced to yield them Veet. 
the Victory, after having ſeen five Genoeſe Caracks taken, 
and ſeveral of his own Ships ſunk. Nothing more prevent- 
ing the Duke of Bedford from throwing the Succours into 

the Town, the Conſtable quitted the Siege and marched off. 
| Whilſt theſe Things were doing, the Duke of Burgundy Negotiation 


kept on his ſecret Negotiations with Henry, under divers between che 


Pretences. One while it was to renew the Truce between peed , 

England and Flanders; another while avout ſome Affairs Burgundy 

relating to the Church, which were depending before the contmues 

Council of Conſtance. In Aay, the Truce I juſt mention- Act. Pub. 

ed which was to expire the 15th of June, had been renew- - 25 

ed fora Year, and yet the Duke of Burgunay ſent four Am- 5 130 * 

baſſadors more to England. In the Beginning of Auguſt 

the King appointed Commiſſioners to treat with them about 

ſome Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. This publick Commiſſion ſerv- 

ed as a Blind to carry on the private Conferences. But by 
n . | mathe 
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142 The Hiftory of ENGLAND. Vol. V. 
1416. another of the fame Date, the Commiſſioners were empow- 
As. 5. eredto agree with the Ambaſſadors upon an Interview be- 
N tween the King and the Duke of Bargundy. This Nego- 
tiation muſt needs have been in good For wardneſs already, 
Aug. 7. fince two Days after the King difpatched Orders to ſeveral 
P. 375 Officers to be in a readineſs to attend him beyond Sea, 
where he was to have an Interview with ſome of his Ene- 
They agree mies. This plainly enough ſhows that the Duke's frequent 
ufo an In. Embaſſies were deſigned for quite another Thing than the 
iw # treating about Trade or Church-Affairs. That Prince had 
Laan, 2 O ? 23 prey a 1 
now been a long Time in Suſpence about concluding his 
Treaty with Henry. As he was of the Blood- Royal of 
France, and firſt Peer of the Realm, he was very ſenſible 
that an Alliance of that Nature was directly contrary to his 
Honour and Duty. Beſides, ſuch a Step could not but 
do him a Prejudice in France among his own Party. For 
theſe Reaſons, he had hitherto been ſatisfied with keeping 
the Negotiation on Foot, in order not to bring it to a con- 
cluſion but in Caſe of Neceſſity. The Earl of Armagnac's 
Revenge at length hurried the Duke on to enter into this 
Alliance, which doubtleſs he would have put off longer, 
or it may be, never done, if he had not been as it were 
drove to it by the Per ſecution of his Enemies. 
Te Pau- I have alresdy taken notice that the Conſtable 4 Armag- 
_ 4d nac, had under divers Pretences, prevented John the Dau. 
| ee, phin then in Hainault from returning to Court. The 
concerr: young Prince not being able to bear to be thus over- ruled 
Nea wes, by this proud MAiniſter, longed fo be at the Head of Affairs, 
and to ſtand Neuter between the two Factions, the which 
would gain him the Eſteem and Regard of both Parties. 
But it was not poſſible, ſince he had no Forces at his Di- 
poſal but the Earl of Hainault's his Father-in-law, which 
were not ſtrong enough to enable him to put ſuch a Pro- 
ject in Execution againſt the Coxftable's Will. Mean time, 
the Duke of Burgund) plainly perceiving there was no like- ˖ 
lihood of his getting again into the Government as long as WW 
the Conſtable had the King's Perſon in his Power, thought 
it his beſt way to ſtrengthen himſelf with the Aſſiſtance of l 
the new Dauphin. With this View he had conferred - \ 
| dale I 


— A 


1 — F 
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the Beginning of the Vear at Valenciennes, with him and 1416. 


the Earl of Hainault, and they had agreed that the Dau- 

phin ſhould try by fair Means to be admitted to Court. 
that he might take the Place due to his Birth: That in Caſe 

he ſucceeded, he ſhould carry the Duke along with him: 


But if he failed, they ſhould concert other Meaſures to out 
the Conſtable and free the King. Purſuant to this Reſolu- 
tion, the Dauphin and Earl of Hainault repaired to Cam- 


piegne, from whence the Earl went alone to Paris, to me- 
diate the Return of the Prince his Son- in- WV. Upon the 
firſt mention of recalling the Duke of Burgundy, the Con- 
fable took him up ſhort, and plainly told him that the 


Dauphin ſhould never be admitted to the King his Father's 
Court, unleſs he openly declared himſelf an Enemy of the 
Burgundian Faction. The Earl of Hainault ſeeing his Ob- 
ſtinacy, could not forbear uttering ſome Threats, which 


made the Conſtable and his Party ſenſible that the Dauphin 


intended to rely upon the Aſſiſtance of the Duke. This 
was the Reaſon; that in order to prevent the Miſchief 


which this Union might do them, they reſolved to diſpatch 


him out of the way. A few Days after the Dauphin was 2½ Dau- 


poiſoned to Death at Campiegne the 16th of April 1416, pvia i 


and not in 1417, as we find it in the Abridgment of Me- Poor el. 
⁊erai. The King of Sicily waa ſuſpected of having done 
this Deed, in order to make way for Prince Charles his 
Son-in-law. If he was guilty, his Death, which happen- 


ed preſently after, hindered him from reaping any Benefit 
WR. OT PE 5 
By the Death of John, Charles his Brother Earl of Pon- Charl s hi- 


thien became Dauphin and Heir-apparent to the Crown, Frother 
: . , 11 | | | ſucce eu 

This young Prince immediately eipouſed the Party of the % 

Armagnacs, for ſo the Orleans-Fattion was then called. By 

that Means the Duke of Burgund) was more out of Hopes 

than ever, and the Earl of Armagnac kept at the Head of 

the Government, nothing being done without his Orders. 

The Hatred he bore rhe Duke of Burgundy cauſed him to The Bur- 

let ſlip no Opportunity of perſecuting the Byrgundians, dun ians 

who were very numerous at Paris. The ſevere and tyran- þ-rſecured. 

nical manner in which he behavid to all the World, joined 
| | | 2 + uUM 
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2416. 


e Duke of 


Burgundy 
does Ho- 
mage to 
Henry. 
Act. Pub. 
IX. 383. 


The Hiſtory of ENGL A ND. Vol. v. 
to an extreme Greedineſs, induced at length the Pariſiaus of 


the Burgundian Party to hy a Plot to introduce their 
Head into the City. The Conſpiracy coming to light, the 


Conſtable took occaſion from thence to exerciſe his Rage 


upon the whole Party to ſuch a Degree, that the Duke of 
Burgundy did not think himſelf any longer obliged to keep 
any Meaſures with the Court. Immediately, to let the 
World ſee his Reſentment, he concluded with the King 
of England a Truce for all their reſpective Dominions, not 
excepting thoſe he held in France. But his Revenge did 
not ſtop here. His Ambaſſadors, as I ſaid before, agreed 
that the King and he ſhould meet at Calais, and that the 


Duke ſhould acknowledge Henry for the true King of 


Treaty be- | 


-2ween Si- 


giſmund 


and Henry. 


ibid. 


France, and do him Liege- Homage. This Interview was 

fixed to the Beginning of October. HE — 
Mean while, the Emperor Sigiſinund having nothing more 
to do, departed about the Middle of Auguſt. In his Way to 
Canterbury, he ſigned a Treaty of perpetual Alliance with 
Henry, and at the ſame Time a League againſt France. He 
obliged himſelf to aid the King in the Recovery of the 
Kingdom of France, and Henry engaged to aſſiſt him in 
conſtraining King Charles and ſome other Princes to do 
him Homage for certain Territories not ſpecified in the = 
Treaty. Apparently this concerned the Kingdom of Arles 
and the Dauphin, to which the Emperors had ſome ſtale 
Pretenſions. By the way, one has! a Glimpſe in this 
Treaty, of one of the Motives of Sigiſmund's Journey to 
France and England. In all probability, by procuring a 
Peace between the two Kings, he hoped to get for himſelf 
ſome one of thoſe Countries, to which he laid Claim. Be 
that as it will, it may be conjectured, that he expected 
ſome private Benefit from the Peace. Great Princes are ſel- 
dom ſeen to go and ſpend whole Years out of their Domi- 
nions, with the ſole View to mediate a Peace in which they 
have no manner of Concern. Sigiſmund was of all other 
the fartheſt from that Character. I don't know whether 
before his Journey to Exgland he had contracted a Friend- 
ſhip with Henry; but after his Departure, it appears by ſe- 
veral Records that there was between them a ftric Corre- 


ſpondencs 


Book XI. 14. RN Vat 143 
ſpondence and mutual Confidence; very uncommon among 1416. 
Princess. % IL 3d ; 1 
The Emperor being arrived at Calais, ſtaid there for Henry goes 
Henry, who could not come till about the end of Sep- t0 Calais. 
tember. Mean while, the Court of France, alartned at prance 
the Report of the Duke of Burgundy's being to go and con- ſends be 
fer with Henry at Calais, and wanting to know what the Arehιαν , 

iſſue would be, ſent thither the Archbiſhop of Rheims, 7 | 
with ſome other Ambaſſadors. The Pretext was to treat 5. 384. 

about a Peace with the King; but in all Appearance the  * 
chief Aim of this Embaſſy, was to diſcover what ſhould 
paſs at the Interview. Henry was not ſorry that the Am- 
Ee of France would be Witneſs of the Arrival of the 
Duke of Burgundy at Calais, and therefore he forthwith 
diſpatched their Safe. Conducts, arid preſently after their 
Coming, appointed Commiſſioners to treat with them. 
But he laid his Meaſures ſo well; that the French could ne- 
ver dive into the real Motive of his going to Calais, at leaſt 
with any Certainty. It did not appear that he had any o- 
ther Deſign but to confirm the late Treaty between him 
and the Duke, which had been already publifhed at Lon- 
don. It is true, that afterwards the Duke's Proceedings 

nade him ſuſpected of being in Friendſhip with the En- 

j gliſþ; but this was only bare Suſpicion. The French Hif- 

„ torians ſpeak of this Matter in a very looſe manner, and we 

bad properly nothing certain about it, till the P#ublick, Re- 

| IF corasprinted in Exgland diſcovered the Secret» There we 

find what follows upon this Subject. 

be 1ſt of October, the King diſpatched a Safe-Conantt 

4 

d 

- 


for the Duke of Burgundy, and eight Hundred Atrendants, 
and ſent him the Duke of Glouceſter his Brother in Hoſtage. 
Next Day, he appointed Commiſſioners to receive in his 
Name, the Oaths of Fohn Duke of Bargundy, and of Phi- 
lip Earl of Charolois his Son, purſuant to the Articles - 


g | 
f He was whilſtin England ſolemnly nſtalled Knight of the Garter, 
* together with the Earl of Holland and Zealand, | 
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greed upon, which were in Form of Preliminaries. The 
Articles were Word for Word thus: 


Articles of e The King having acquainted the Duke of Burgundy 


Agreement ac with his juſt Claim to the Crown of France, and his 
between the ( 


King and 
Duke of 
Burgundy. 
ibid. 
F- 394» 


cc 


BS \ - 


. 


Adverſary's Refuſal to give him Satisfaction hitherto, 
told him, That by the Help of God and St. George, he 
was reſolved to do himſelf Juſtice. by Force of Arms. 
Upon this Declaration, the ſaid Duke perceiving the 
Juſtice of the King's Title, and conſidering the great 
Victories the Lord had bleſſed him with, promiſes to 
ſend him his Letters Patents, containing what follows: 

„That although heretofore, for want of a thorough 
Knowledge of Things, he had eſpouſed the contra- 
ry Party, believing it juſt now that he is better in- 


&« formed, he promiſes firmly to adhere to the King of Eng- 
C land and his Heirs and Succeſſors, as to thoſe who 


cc 


cc 
EC 


CC 
Ec 


cc 
5 


. 


EC 


«6c 


SN 


Cc 


are and ever will be the true and lawful Kings of 
France, as much as if they were in actual Poſſeſſion of 
the Crown. 5 3 
„Though for the preſent the King has not deſired the 
ſaid Duke's Homage, yet as the ſaid Duke owns it to be 
his Due, he will promiſe that as ſoon as the King of Ex- 
land ſhall be in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable Part of the 
Realm of France, he will pay him Leige-Homage, and 
take the Oath of Allegiance to him, juſt as every Yaſ- 
ſal of the Crown of France ought to do to the King 
of France his Sovereign. | 2 EE, 

ft tem, The Duke of Burgundy will promiſe to endea- 
vour, by all known and unknown ways, to place the 
King of England in the Throne of France. 
&«& [rem, Whilſt the King ſhall be taken up in purſuing 
his Rights, the Duke of Burgundy will make War with 
all his Forces upon the Enemies of the ſaid King in 
France, .namely, A. B. C. D. and upon all their Do- 


of England, 


* minions and Adherents refuſing Obedience to the King 


66 Item, 


4 
) 
1 
n 
8 
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Item, In all the Alliances and Letters Patents made or 
to be made between the ſaid King and Duke, wherein 


« the Duke ſhould except or have excepted the King's 
« Adverſary, or the Son of the ſaid Adverſary, his In- 


« tent is not to do any Thing contrary to what he will 
« promiſe by theſe Preſents, which he is to give the King, 
A but will punctually perform it. : - 


« of a greater Good, and for the better accompliſhing the 


intended Project, his Will and Meaning is, that all ſuch | 


“Exceptions are void and of no Effect. N 
C And that all may know that this proceeds from his 


« pure good Will, he will promiſe, and ſwear by his 


“ Faith and Loyalty, to obſerve without Fraud or Deceit 
c theſe Preſents, He will write all the Articles with his 
« own Hand, ſubſcribe them, and ſer his uſual Seal to 


4 them. 


That if out of Diſſimulation the ſaid Duke excepted 5 
cc the ſaid Adverſary, or the Dauphin his Son, for the ſake 


All theſe Articles were drawn up in Form of Letters Pa- p. R 97. 


tents, written and ſubſcribed by the Duke of Burgandy's 

own Hand, and ſealed with his Privy-Seal. 
Mezerai in his Abridgment of the Hiſtory of France 

ſays, That the Deſire of Rule tranſported the Duke of Bur- 


gundy to ſuch a Degree, that he went and conferred with 


the King of England at Calais, and renewed the Traces for 
bis Dominious only, whereby he tied himſelf up in ſome Mea- 
ſure from aſſiſting the King of France. What would that 


Hiſtorian have laid, had he known all? It is further to be 
remarked, that the Earl of Charolois, who was afterwards 


Duke of Burgundy, entered into the ſame Engagements as 
the Duke his Father. After this there is no room left to 


Ver, V: U» -—--7 ihe 


Before Henry left Calais, he concluded a Truce with Truce with 
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the Parliament which had been called for the 19th of the 
{ame Month. During this Seſſion, the Parliament granted 
a Subſidy towards the carrying on of the War. But the 
Subſidy was ſo far ſhort of his preſent Wants, and ſo little 
proportioned to his Projects, that he was forced to pawn 
his Crown to the Biſhop of Wincheſter his Uncle, fora 
Hundred Thouſand Marks, and part of his Jewels to the 
City of London for Ten Thouſand Pounds Sterling. This 
is a clear Evidence how many Difficulties he would have 


met with in the Conqueſt of France with his own Forces, 


if the Inteſtine Troubles of that Kingdom had not paved 
the Way for him. Nevertheleſs, in ſpite of his preſſing 


| Neceſſities, he aſſigned the Earl of Dorſet, who had de- 


fended Harfleur, a Penſion of a Thouſand Pounds, upon 


his creating him Dake of Exeter x. 


lenry re- 
ſolves to re- 
wew rhe 
Far. 


Heury having bound the Duke of Burgundy by the ſe- 
cret Treaty he had juſt made with him, thought it time to 


Tenew the War. He knew, that he ſhould not only have 


to deal but with one half of France, but moreever that the 
Burgundian Party would make a Diverſign in his Favour, 


which could not but procure him great Adyantages. In 


His way of 
raiſmg the 
army. 


this Mind he made all the Preparatzons he judged neceſſary 
to compals his Ends. Mean while, as the Sum granted him 
by Parliament was not ſufficient for his Purpoſe, and as the 
Money came but {lowly into the Exchequer, he was quickly 
in great Want. To remedy this Inconvenience, he made 
uſe of the following Means. After he had ſettled the Pay 
of each Soldier, Horſe and Foot, and of each Officer, ac- 
cording to every one's Rank and Character, he entered in- 
to private Contracts with ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen, 


whereby they were obliged to find him a certain Number of 


| Horſemen or Footmen, for ſuch an yearly Sum to be paid 


quarterly. The firſt Quarterige was paid in hand; but 
when the ſecond came to be paid, the King had no Money. 
To ſupply the preſent Occaſion, he gave them in pawn all 
the Jewels he had left, with Letters under the Great Seal, 


©: For Life only. Dugd. 
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empowering them to ſell them, if the Money was not 


id within ſuch a Time. The Term allowed was Twelve 
or Eighteen Months, according as the Creditors were more 
or leſs tractable. By this Means he got time for the Pay- 


ment of his Troops, which was a great Conveniency to 
him, as he could reimburſe his Creditors according as the 


Money came into the Treaſury, without being obliged to 


pay them all at once, People were ſo well ſatisfied of his 


Honeſty, that they made no Scruple to ſerve him, or lend 


him Money upon ſuch Securities, which would have been 


little worth under a Prince of leſs Probity. 


The Prepararions which were carrying on in England, State af be 
Court of 
Fratice. 


very juſtly alarmed the Court of France, which was ſcarce 
in a Condition to make the like. The Truce which the 


Duke of Burgundy had lately made publickly with Henry, 
was a plain Sign that there was no Aſſi ſtance to be expected 


either from the Duke or his Adherentss The Court was 


even apprehenſive that the Duke had gone farther at the 


Conference he had held with the Enemy of the Kingdom : 


At leaſt, he was very much ſuſpected of having fome ill 
| Deſigns. So that the Conſtable who fat at the Helm had 
no {mall Concern upon him: He enjoyed a large Share of 


Authority; but it was not without Uneaſineſs. Be- 


ſides, ſince the Death of John the Dauphin, he was fain 


to keep very fair with the new Dauphin, tor fear that young 
Prince ſhould take jt in his Head to govern without his 


Help. To all theſe Difficulties a freſh one was added, by 


the War the Engliſh were preparing to carry into France. 
As the Kingdom was in an ill Situation, and as the Enemy 
was like to make great Progreſs, he conſidered before- hand, 
that all the Blame would be laid at his Door. In this per- 


plexed State, he thought his beſt way would be to try to 


put a Stop to the King of England's Arms by an extraor- 


dinary Negotiation, which ſhould give that Prince room 
to believe, that the Court af France would be forced to 
make Peace, though never ſo unwillingly. He was well 


aware, that if he ſhould himſelf treat about a Peace, it 


would be loſt Labour, becauſe every one was perſuaded that 
it was his Intereſt Affairs ſhould remain embroiled, to 
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The Hiſtory of ENG LAND. Vol. v. 
the End he might preſerve his Authority. It was there- 
fore very unlikely that the King of England ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be drove off by any Propoſal which could come 
from him. For this Reaſon he thought proper to make 


uſe of the Priſoners who were in England, and particular] 
the Duke of Bourbon. We find in the Collection of Publick 


Act,, ſeveral Safe-Conducts dated at one and the ſame time, 


for the Domeſticks of the Duke of Bourbon going to and 
coming from France, under divers Pretences. There is 
room therefore to preſume it was then that the Plot was 


formed, and that the Duke of Bourbon did nothing in the 


Buſineſs I am going to relate, but by Conſent of the Court 
of France. | : f 
This Plot was ſo finely laid, that if the King had not 
always been upon his Guard, he would doubtleſs have been 
over- reached. But his firm Reſolution not to interrupt the 
Execution of his Deſigns upon the Score of any Offers 
that ſhould be ſhort of his Demands, cauſed him to eſcape 


the Snare. The Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Earls 


of Eu and Pendime, and ſome other Priſoners, making as 


It they thought the Affairs of France in a deſperate Con- 
dition, gave Henry to underſtand that they were willing to 


Negotiation 
between 
Henry and 
the French 
| Prifozers 3 | 


make a ſeparate Treaty with him for themſelves. This was 
hinted to him, not as a Thingreſolved, but as what they 
might eafily be brought to. But the King, fearing that 
on this Pretence they hada mind to retard his Voyage, gave 
no great heed to this Overture, 5 
Some Time after, theſe ſame Princes, who till then had 

tried to manage Matters ſo as the Propoſals might come from 
him, ſeeing they could not have their Aim, broke the Ice 
themſelves. At an Audience which they demanded, they 


made known their Mind, and entreated him to acquaint 


them with his Pretenſions, adding, they did not queſtion 
but they ſhould return him a ſatis factory Anſwer without 
any Preiudice to their Honour. The King, who would 


not be dallied with, roundly told them, that he had no other 


Propoſal to make, but that they ſhould acknowledge him 
for King of France, and their lawful Sovereign. The 
Duke of Orleans exclaimed againſt this Propoſal, and 
ONT 8 . 


— 
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Demand. Matters went no farther for this Time. 
But a few Week after the Duke of Bourbon returned to 

the Charge. He told the King, that ſince they had the 

Honour to talk with him, ſeveral of the Priſoners had diſ- 


plainly told him, they had no Anſwer to return to ſuch a 
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Particular 
ly the Duke 


of Bourbon. 


patched Agents to France, to inform themſelves exactly a- 


bout his Title to the Kingdom of France, and had received 
greater Light in that Matter than they had before. He ad- 
ded, for his Part he was fully convinced of the Juſtice of 
his Cauſe. Then he ſaid, he had been told, that not wit h- 


ſtanding his juſt Claim to the whole Kingdom, he had of- 
fered to drop it, on Condition certain Provinces were gi- 


ven up to him, and in his Opinion that Offer ought not to 
be rejected: That the other Priſoners were of his Mind, 
and had reſolved to do all that lay in their Power to pro- 
cure him what he deſired. That therefore he begged leave to 
go to France, and declare to King Charles in the Name of 
all the Priſoners, that as faithful Subjects they could not 
but adviſe him to cloſe with this Expedient ſor Peace, and 

pray him to accept ſo reaſonable an Offer. In ſhort, the 
Duke added, that if the Court of France conſented to the 
Offer, Henry might this very Year be put in Poſſeſſion of 


the Provinces which ſhould be yielded up. But if on the 
contrary it was rejected, the Princes would look upon 


themſelyes as freed from the Oath they had taken to their 
King. The Duke engaged for his own Part to put all his 
fortified Towns in the Hands of certain Perſons, who 
he ſhould be ſure would deliver them up when he pleaſed. 

He promiſed to return to England by the Time which 
ſhould be ſer him, and own Henry for King of France, 
and do him Homage as his lawful Sovereign. Moreover, 
he added, that he would make appear ſo evidently the 
Juſtice of Henry's Right to the Crown of France, that all 


Particul xt 
Engage- 
ment of cb 
Duke of 
Bourbon. 


the World ſhould be ſatisfied he could not diſpenſe with 


doing him Homage, without running counter to his Ho- 


nour. To conclude, he entreated the King to keep the 


Matter ſecret till his Return, by reaſon of the Danger be 


ſhould run, in caſe it ſhould come out during his Stay in | 


France, | 
| Hewry 
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| Henry could not tell what to think of this Matter. He 
knew very well that it was neither the Duke of Orleans nor 


the Duke of Bourbon that governed France, and that it 


was not the Earl of Armagnac's Intereſt to make a Peace 
upon theſe Terms. Bur at the ſame Time, the recovering 
of the Provinces of France loſt fince the Treaty of Bre- 
zigny, without being obliged to renew the War, was a pleaſing 


Proſpect. On the other Hand, the Option put to him 


by the Duke, could not but be advantagious ro him. All 


he had to do, was to take care not to break off the Execu- 


He has 
leave to go 
to France. 


| The Pro- 
jects comes 
to nothing. 


but performed not his other Engagements. It was doubt- 


Act. Pub. 
IX. 456. 


tion of his Projects upon this Account. Wherefore, 
having reſolved not to ſuſpend his Expedition one ſingle 
Day, upon any Score whatever, he believed there was no 
Danger in granting the Duke of Bourbon the Leave he de- 
fired. But firſt, he had one of the Duke's Sons given 
him in Hoſtage, with Security for the Sum of Two Hun- 


dred Thouſand Crowns. Theſe Particulrs are in the Col- 


lection of the Publick Afts. We find there a Letter written 


with the King's own Hand to Tiptaft, his Ambaſſador to the 


Emperor, wherein he orders him to acquaint Sigiſinund 
with the Secret, ask his Opinion upon it, and — 4 him 
that the Negotiation ſhall not retard his Expedition againſt 
France one Moment: At the ſame Time he enjoyns him 


not to ſay a word of the Matter to any Man but the Em- 
peror alone, on Pain of his heavy Diſpleaſure. In all 


probability, his firm Reſolution not to be put off by any 


Propoſal, was the Reaſon this Stratagem was carried no 


farther. The Duke of Bourbon returned into England : 


leſs Henry's Indignation againſt the Priſoners for endeavou- 
ring to over-reach him, that cauſed him to order them to 
be confined in Pontfract Caſtle, whereas before they were 
upon their Parole. Though there are no poſitive Proofs 
that this Plot was contrived by the Conſtable, yet it appears 


by ſeveral Circumſtances, which taken together amount to 
a fort of Demonſtration. It would be too long to give 
the Particulars here. But if one ſhould chuſe to ſuppoſe 


that the French Priſoners acted fincerely, without the Di- 


rection of the Conſtable, it muſt be inferred that France 


Was 


1— 
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againſt her by her Behaviour, which was not altogether 


king this Advantage, inſpired the King and Dauphin with ,,. 
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was then in a very wretched Condition. King Charles, fre- 1416. 
quently ſeized with Fits of Lunacy, was incapable of taking e 
Care of his Affairs. The Duke of Burgund), firſt Peer of France. 
the Realm, and Head of a powerful Party, had made a ſe- 

cret Alliance with the Enemy of the State. The Princes 

of the Blood were upon the Point of acknowledging 

Heury for King of France. In fine, the Kingdom was go- 

verned by a young Prince of fourteen Years, and by the 


Earl of Armagnac, whoſe violent Temper made him mind 


nothing but Revenge, and cauſed him openly to facrifice 


the publick Good to his Ambition. 


Though the Conſtable had already done a good deal of 
Miſchief to France, by perſecuting the Duke of Bargunay, 


and forcing him as it were to throw himſelf into the Arms 


of the King of England, yet he did'not think he had done 


enough to ſecure his Quiet. Iſabella of Bavaria, Wile of 
Charles VI, appeared ſo out of Humour to fee herſelf con- 
ſtrained to be ruled by a Subject, that he could not forbear 


being apprehenſive that ſhe would in the End find Means to 


ſtrip him of his Authority. This was not impoſſible. The 
King being naturally of an eaſy Temper, it would have been 
no hard Matter to gain him, in one of his Intervals : Neither 
was it impracticable to perſuade the Dauphin to caſt off a trou- 


bleſome Governour, that he might rule as he pleaſed without 


controul. Thus the Conſt able's Deſtiny hanging by ſo weak a 
Thread, whilſt he had ſuch an Enemy at Court, he believed 
that in order to ſecure himſelf, it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
get her removed. The Queen gave him a ſufficient Handle 


conformable to the Rules of Decency. The Conſtable ta- 
ble cauſes 


ſuch ſtrong Suſpicions againſt her, that he got her ſent a- wy yr 


Way to Tours, where ſhe remained as a Priſoner, not know- zo Tours. 


ing who to confide in, to try to free herſelt out of Capti- 
vity. This fatal Policy of the Conſtable was a freſh Source 


of Calamities which overwhelmed France. The injured 7%? Yew: | 


Mother could never forgive her Son the Affront ſhe had re- Dobokin | 


ceived, and unfortunarely for the Kingdom it was but too mortal. 
much in her Power to glut her Revenge. "x. © 


The Conſta- 
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The violent Proceedings of the Conſtable, the Death of 


"ooo F the two Dauphin's laid upon him, the Baniſhment of the 


rgundy 
fakes up 
Arms. 


He ap- 
proaches 
Paris, 


Queen, and a Thouſand other Things, furniſhed th Duke 


of Burgundy with a Pretence to make a Diverſion in Favour 
of the King of England. He publiſhed a Manifeſto againſt 
the Conſtable, wherein he aggravated his Faults and Oppreſ- 


ſions with all the Reſentment of an injured Enemy. Then 


he wrote to the King, that as firſt Peer of France, it was 
incumbent upon him to endeavour to prevent the utter 


Ruin of the Kingdom, which was infallibly going to De- 


ſtruction, unleſs timely relieved. By the ſame Reaſons, 
he rried to ſtir up the Ciries of the Kingdom, and win them 


to his Side. In fine, perceiving that ſome of the Towns 


had already declared for him, he approached Paris at the 


Head of an Army, at the ſame Time that the King of Ex- 
land was ready to ct fail for France. His Aim was to bring 


the Dauphin and Conſtable under a Neceſſity, either of 


quitting -Paris, to go and make Head againſt the King of 


England, or ſuffering the Engliſh to act without Oppoſi- 


Henry 
lands at 
Tonque. 


Act. Pub; 
IX. 479 
499. 


| Pe lexity 
of i 2 Court 
ef France. 


tion, if they had a Mind to fave Paris. They thought fit 


to take this laſt Courſe, chuſing rather that Part of the 
Kingdom ſhould fall into the Hands of the Exglifh, than 


ro {ce themſelves outed of the Government by their private 


Enemies. 5 | 5 
Henry willing to lay hold of fo favourable a ſuncture, 
ſet ſail about the End of Fl, and landed at Tonque in 


Normandy. His Army conſiſted but of twenty-five Thou- 


land five Hundred effective Men, too inconfiderable a 
Number for the Conqueſt of France, had he not been ſure 
of meeting little Oppoſition. Upon his Arrival he beſieg- 
ed the Caſtle of Torque, and became Maſter of it the th 


of Auguſt, Then after taking ſome other imall Places, 
he laid Siege to Caen, which ſurrendered the gth of Sep- 


tember. 3 | | 
The Court of France was then in great Perplexity. The 

Duke of Burgundy, cloſe at the Gates of Paris, hindered 

the ſettling the Affairs of the Kingdom. The French 


ſhould have had two Armies in the Field, one to oppoſe the 


Burgundians, and another to defend Normandy againſt the 


N Engliſh, 


bd 
ded 
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Engliſh. But they had hardly Troops enough to defend 1416. 
Paris, where the King; Dauphin and Conſtable were ſhut 
up. The only Remedy left was to renew the Negotiations | 
with Henry. To that End, they demanded a Conference p. 494 _ 
between the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns, to conſult a- 4 
bout Means to conclude a Peace. Henry agreed to the Pro- Conference. 
poſal, but without diſcontinuing the War, being unwilling p. 496. 
to loſe ſo favourable an Opportunity. The Court of 
France having made choice of the Archbiſhop of Rheimm 
for firſt Plenipotentiary, he appointed on his Part, the Earl 


of Warwick and ſome others, who were to meet together _ wm 
Hes 


with the French, at Bernonville, in Normandy. This Con- Congueſts." 
greſs, for what Reaſon I know not, was put off to the end 501, 502. 


of November. Mean while Henry became Maſter of Bay- 


_ enx, Argentan, Chateau, de l Aigle, Alenſon, and ſome o- 


ther Places. | | | 
Whilſt the King was continuing his Conqueſts, the 

Duke of Burgundy did him him very ſignal Service, not 

only by the Diverſion he made abour Paris, but chiefly by 

increaſing the Troubles in France, in ſuch a manner as ne- 

ver more to be appeaſed. Queen Iſabella, baniſhed to Tours, rape 

had been hitherto an Enemy to the Duke of Burgundy; joins with 

but the deſire of being revenged on the Dauphin and Con- dhe Duke of 


| fable, made her overlook all Cauſes of the Diſguſt ſhe had Burguudy, 


taken at the Duke. As ſhe had no other Courſe to take, 
ſhe diſpatched truſty Meſſengers to let him know ſhe was 
inclined to league with him againſt their common Enemies. 


The Duke readily cloſed with the Offer, and privately con- 


certed Meaſures with her, to free her out of Priſon. Which 
done, he departed ſuddenly from Corbeil, where he was en- 
camped, taking with him only a ſmall Body of choſen 


Horſemen. He made ſuch ſpeed, that before his Deſign o carries 


could be known, he was at the Abby of Marmoutier cloſe her off to 
by Tours, where he found the Queen, who was come thi. Tours. 


ther under Colour of Devotion. As ſhe had not been ſuſ- 
pected of attempting her Eſcape, he carried her off with | 


eaſe, and conducted her to Troye in Campagne. As ſoon She ſſiles 


as ſhe ſaw herſelf in a Place of ſafety, ſhe allumed the Title herſelj Re · 
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1416. of Regent, pretending that the King her Husband was held 
A\\ in Captivity by the Dauphin and Earl of Armagnac. 
Henry Whilſt thele Things were doing, Henry made ſeveral 


takes ſeve- Conqueſts in Normandy, without any one's attempting to 


ral Places. oppoſe him. The Conſtable choſe rather to ſec the State 
periſh, than reſign his Authority, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy backed Henry to the utmoſt of his Power. 


Congreſs of 
ville. vember. As Henry ſuſpected that the Court of France 


Act. Pub. ſought only to make him loſe Time, he reſolved to make 


IX. 517. ſhort Work of it. Immediately upon the opening of the 


Henre, ing to underſtand, that not an Inch would be abated. The 
Demands, Subſtance of his Offers was, That he would marry the 
Princeſs Catharine : That King Charles ſhould enjoy the 


Crown for his Liſe, but that after his Death, it ſhould fall 


to the King of England: That during Charles's Life, Hen- 
ry ſhould be Regent of France, by Reaſon of the King's In- 
firmity. Moreover he demanded ſuch Securities as ſhould 
render the Performance of all theſe Articles unqueſtionable. 


But as the French Ambaſſadors were not ſufficiently im- 


The Conſe- powered to treat upon theſe Articles, and as it was not Hen- 


rence breaks ry's Intereſt to prolong to no Purpoſe this Negotiation, : 
up. the Congrels immediately broke up. He was juſtly ap- 
prehenſive that the Court of France would have made uſe 


Faliſs Of this Occaſion to raiſe a Jealouſy in his Allies, and par- 
talen. ticularly in the Duke of Burgundy. Mean while Henry 
537, 541. having ſtuck cloſe to the Siege of Falaiſe, took the Town 
oa the 20th of December; but the Caſtle held out till Fe- 

ruary. . 

Trace with Some Time before the Congreſs of Bernonville, the Duke 
Bretagne, of Bretagne came to Henry and made a Truce with him 


Cre. p. co, for a Year, and the like in the Name of the Queen of Si- 
cily as Guardian of Lewis her Son, for Anjou and Maine. 
Thus by degrees Henry greatly weakened France, by de- 


511, 512. 


priving her of the Aſſiſtance ſhe might have received from 
her Yaſſals, 2 | 


The Conference between the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Bernon. two Crowns was held at Bernonville, on the 28th of No- 


Conference, his Ambaſſadors ſet forth his Pretenſions, giv- 


- Whilſt 
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Whilſt the King was employed in France, Oldeaftle of 1416. 
whom I have ſpoken elſewhere, was ſeized and brought to 
London, to the great Satisfaction of the Clergy, who were 
extremely incenſed againſt him. They were determined 

to make a Sacrifice of him, for a Terror to all the reſt of 


the Lollards. Notwithſtanding his Birth and Merit, he Oldeaſtle x 
was ſentenced to be hung up by the Middle with a Chain burnt alive. 


and burnt alive. By the Way, his being burnt is a clear 
Evidence that he was condemned for Hereſy, rather than 
for conſpiring\againſt the King. Be that as it will, his 
Sentence was executed amidſt the Curſes and Imprecations 
of the Prieſts and Monks, who even laboured to prevent 
the People from praying for him. Thus died Sir John Old- 
caſtle Baron of Cobham, with a wonderful Reſolution, 
perfectly correſponding with the Firmneſs he had all along 
ſhowed in maintaining the Doctrine of Wickliff which he 
profeſſed, He was the firſt Nobleman that ſuffered for the 
lake of Religion. After the Execution, the Parliament en- 
ated freſh Statutes, in order to the utter Extirpation of 
the Lollards, the Clergy never ceaſing to require their Blood 
with all the eagernels imaginable. 


Some Hiſtorians ſay, that in this very Year Queen Blanch The Queen 
of Navarre, Widow of Henry LV, and Mother-in-law of Dowager is 


the preſent King, was accuſed of conſpiring with her Con- . 


feſſor againſt the King. Some add, that ſhe was condemn- againſt the 
ed to a Ten-Years Impriſonmenr, and that her Confe Hor 5 King. 

was killed by the Chaplain of the Tower, with whom he ow 

had entered into a Diſpute upon that Head. This is all 

that can be ſaid about this Matter, of which Hiſtorians 

ſpeak very confuſedly. 


As to the Scorch Invaſion which ſome place 3 in this Year, Prerended 


nd which as they aſſure us, was repulſed by the Duke of HN 


Bedford, with an Army of a Hundred Thouſand Men, I fared. 
dare venture to affirm 1s all a Miſtake, fince we fand wo 

the leaſt Footſteps of it, either in the Publick, Records, or 

in the Hiſtories of Scotland. All we meet with relating to 

the Scots, is, that they threatened to attack Englana about 

the Middle of the Year 1415, about the Time of the King' * 

lt Expedition into France, The YT 


| 


1 
. 


Henry, Conqueſt ſmooth and eaſy. Accordingly he did not fail 


1 to make the beſt of it. The Campain whieh he had began 
i Nor- in Auguſt, laſted all the Winter, without any Interruption, 


mandy. fo that his Troops had no Time to reſt. The Caſtle of 
Falaiſe having ſurrendered on the 2oth of February, Hen- 


618, 7 divided his Army into ſeveral Bodies, of which he gave 
| the Command to the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter his 


Brothers, to the Duke of Exeter and Earl of Salisbury, 


with Orders to go and atrack ſeveral Places at once, being 
reſolved not to let flip fo fair an Opportunity. In the 
Months of March and April, he became Maſter of St. Lo, 


Carentan, St. Sauvenr le Vicomte, and many other Places in 


Cherbourg Normandy ; ſo that of all the ſtrong Towns, he only 
holds ous wanted Cherbourg and Roan to complete the Conqueſt of 
3 Months. that Province, Evrenx ſurrendered in May, and preſent- 
ly after he went and laid Siege to Cherbourg, which coſt 


him three Months. 


Martin v. During the Siege, the Court of France underwent a 


tries to u- new Revolution, diſadvantagious to Henry, though at firſt 

nite che two it ſeemed to afford him a good Proſpect. The Council of 

Factions in Conſtance, which had been opened ever ſince the Year 1414, 
France. a | BETS 

having depoſed the three Popes * who contended for the 

Papacy, had elected on the 1oth of November 1417 Car- 

dinal Colonna, who aſſumed the Name of Martin V. The 

new Pope upon his mounting the Papal Throne, ſent two 

Legates into France, to try to appeaſe the Troubles and unite 


the two Factions. The Sollicitations of theſe Legates were 
May 17. 


Agreement 10 powerful, that the two Parties ſent their Deputies to 


| berween the Montereau- Faut-Youne, where it was agreed, that the Dau- 


2wo artiet, phin and Duke of Burgundy ſhould jointly govern the King- 
dom during the King's Infirmity. If this Agreement had 


taken Place, and the two Parties been reconciled in good 

earneſt, in all likelihood Henry's Affairs would have receive 

a notable Prejudice. But the Conſtable and the Chancellor 
3 5 . 


* John XXIII at Rome, Gregory XII at Rimini, and Benedict XIII 
8 2 Sce the Hiſtory of this Council at large, at the End of 
ol. VI. | ES ? | 


TY 
1418. The poſture of Affairs in France made Henry's Way to 
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his Creature, could never bear to ſee the Duke of Burgundy 1418. 

in the Adminiſtration again. So that preferring their own nee 9 
private Intereſts to the Good of the Publick, they managed 1 e 
it ſo, that the Agreement remained ineffectual. „* 

This Proceeding drew the Hatred of the Publick on the 7%, Bur- 
Conſtable, and increated the Burgundian Faction in Paris, gundians 
which from thenceforth became much more powerful. me Ma- 
At length, May the 18th at Night, they found Means to 4 . 
introduce into Paris, Liſie- Adam Governor of Pontoiſe, 

and a zealous Stickler for the Duke of Burgundy. He got and murder 
in with no more than eight-hundred Horſe ; but upon his % Armag- 
coming, the Bargandians being under Arms, made a terri- ns. 
ble Slaughter of the Armagnac s. Tanneguy de Chatel, Go- The Dau- 
vernor of the Baſtille, not being able to remedy the Diſor- phin i 

der, ran in all haſte to the Louvre, and carried off the Dau- Iv d 
phin with only his Shirt on, in order to ſcreen him from | 
Danger in his Fortreſs. Next Morning, the Dauphin jfled and che! 
to Melun, not thinking himſelf ſaſe in the Baſtile; but the ©22/4%le! 
King was left in the Hands of the Bargundians. The ſame m_— 

Day the Conſtable, being got into a Maſon's Houſe, was 

_ diſcovered and thrown into Priſon. — | 
Hut this was only a Prelude to a much greater Commo- Freſh Nag. 
tion which happened in the ſame Place ſome Days after. ſacre at : 

Upon News of what had paſſed, the Exiles being returned Paris. 
to Paris from all Quarters, the Maſſacre was renewed jFune 

the 12th. The Conſtable was hauled out of Priſon, mur- 

dered, and ſhamefully dragged along the Streets. The 

Chancellor, ſeveral Biſhops, and other Perſons to the Num- 

Z ber of above two Thouſand, underwent the ſame barbarous 
Treatment. The Maſſacre being pretty well over, the The Queen 
Queen and Duke of Burgundy came to Paris, and entered a Dukeof 

the City in Triumph on the 14th of F#ly. The Plague Js 

which broke our afterwards at Paris, and which in three "T 

Months Space, ſwept away above Forty Thouſand Perſons 
| added freſh Calamities to thoſe I have juſt mentioned. and govern 
Mean while the Queen and Duke having the King in their in cheKing's 

Power, iſſued in his Name what Orders they judged moſt 3 

1 conducive of their own Intereſts, On the other Hand, 2 | 

f the Dauphin having taken the Title of Regent, 3 himſelf Re- 

„„ | * that gent. 
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1418. that ſhould pay Obedience to the Duke of Burgundy. Thus 
which Side ſoever the French eſpouſed, they were ſure of 

being called Rebels by one or other of the two Factions, 
Even ſtanding Neuter was accounted a Crime. _ 

Agreemens Mean while, notwithſtanding the Animolity of the two 

Lerween the Parties, the Troubles ſeemed for ſome Time likely to end. 

: uk Fach- As there had not been as yet any Cauſe of perſonal Enmi- 

* ty between the Dauphin and Duke of Burgund), the Duke 
of Bretagne had managed Matters ſo, that theſe two Prin- 

: ces had each for his Part confented to an Accommodation. 

role off by Every Thing was agreed; but they who were about the 

_ the Dau- Dauphin, pertwaded him not to ſign ; the which was at- 

_ tended with fatal Conſequences, Thus the Difſention 

which prevailed between the two Factions, cauſed each of 
them to have two Enemies to deal with, the oppoſite Par- 
ty on one Side, and the Engliſb on the other. But Henry 
was very far from looking upon both Parties with the {ame 
Eye. He was {worn Enemy of the Armagnac's, and but 
a feigned one of the Burgundians. | 

Truce in Henry had already begun to reap ſome Benefit from the 

 Guierne late Revolution in the Court of France. Tie new Earl of 

between Armagnac, the Lord d Albret, and the other Gaſcon Lords 
« oe} Ac of the lame Party, who were waging in Guienne fierce War 

Rebels. with the Engliſh, thought it their beſt Way to conclude a 

July 17 Truce with him, which would rid him of a troubleſome 

== - ub. Diverſion. Thele Lords conſidering that ſince the Death 
of the Conſtable the Government of Frauce was in the 

Hands of the Duke of Burgundy, believed it repugnant to 
their Intereſt to continue a War, of which their Enemy 
would reap all the Advantage. By this Truce, inſtead of 
being obliged to ſend Supplies to Guieune, Henry drew 
from thence ſome Troops, with which he reinforced his 
Army in Normanay. | 

The raking Cherburg having at length capitulated, after a three 

5 5 3 Months Siege, France had nothing left in Normandy but 

p. þ 9. Koan, the Loſs whereof would cut off all Hopes of reco- 

vering that Province. And therefore, without delay, 
Henry went and laid Siege to that City about the latter End 
of Auguſt, or beginning of September. Jdexerai ſays the 
5 Siege 
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with applied to the Duke of Burgund for Succours; but it Atempis 


ces he had, and made as if he intended to give the Exgliſh 


to obſtruct the King of England's Progreſs. It is uncer- 


ed, that he had not the ſame Reaſon to proſper his Arms. 


to raiſe the Siege by Force of Arme. The way of Negoti- Alliance 


Siege began in June, which is a Miſtake. Be that as it 1418. 
will, it was very remarkable, for the vigorous Defenſe of Siege of | 
the Beſieged, who held out five Months, and endured the 5. 619. 
greateſt Hardſhips before they capitulated. They forth- Sve 
was to no Purpoſe. France in changing Governor, had e a 
not acquired new Forces. Beſides, the Duke of Burgund. 
treading in the Steps of the Earl of Armagnac, was more 
careful how to diſappoint the Practices of his Enemies, 1 
than oppoſe the Progreſs of the King of England. He — 
put however the Pope's Legares upon try ing, whether up- 
on a Negotiation he could interrupt the Siege of Roan. 
This Method not ſucceeding, he drew together all che For- 


Battle. He even carried the King as far as Beauvais; but 
all this ended in nothing. Perhaps he did not much care 


tain, whether after his being at the Head of the Govern- 
ment, he had the ſame Thoughts of that Monarch, as he 
had when baniſhed from Court. It may at leaſt be affirm- 


He could not however diſpenſe with keeping fair with a 

Prince who had in his Hand a Writing capable of ruining 

him in the Favour of all the French, of what Party ſoever. | 

For this Reaſon, ſince the Revolution in the Court of _ 

France, his Behaviour was all along doubtful. He had re- 

ſolved it ſeems to do neither Good nor Hurt to the Kin 

of England, till ſuch Time as the Event ſhould help to de- 

termine him. —_— To 
The Duke of Burgundy not relieving the Beſieged, they % Dau- 


applied to the Dauphin, who was no longer in a Condition ang 1 


ion ſeemed to him more proper to produce that Effect. with Henry 

It is hard ro know for certain whether he really intended 

to make an Alliance with Henry, as he declared he hid a 

Mind to do, or whether he deſigned only to amuſe him. 

Be that as it will, he ſent him Word, that he wanted to 

treat with him about three Articles. Firſt, about the ; 

Means of procuring a Peace for France. Secondly, about 5g 
6 X _ the = 
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the Marriage already intended. Laſtly, about an Alliance 


tween them two, againſt the Duke of Burgundy. Henry 
rejected not theſe Propoſals. Perhaps he did not much rely 
on the Duke of Burgund), or elle he had a mind to raiſe 
the Jealouſy of the Court of France, in order to procure 
more advantagious Offers than had yet been made him. He | 
appointed for his Ambaſſadors at the ag an demanded by 
the Dauphin, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Earls of 
Warwick and Salisbury, Philip Morgan, and ſome others. 


Their Inſtructions dated at the Camp before Roan, Oclo- 


The King's 
Inſtructions 
to his Am- 
baſſadors. 


ber the 26th, were in Subſtance as follows: 


I. That they ſhould uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to get 
the Dauphin's Ambaſſadors to declare all they had Orders 
to offer, and abſolutely to reject all Propoſals tending only 


to the yielding up what he was already poſſeſſed of. 


IT. Granting that the French ſhould offer at length to 
put all things upon the Foot of the Treaty of Bretigny, yet 
he would have them ſtart Difficulties about the doing it, 
ſeeing the Dauphin was not authorized ſor that Purpoſe. 

III. He judged, that thereby they might be brought to 
demand a longer Truce, in which caſe he ordered that they 
ſhould be asked what they were willing to give up upon 


that Con ſideration. 


IV. He expreſſſy forbid his Ambaſſadors to treat of an 
Alliance with the Dauphin till the Peace or Truce was ſet- 
tld. He left them however at liberty to conclude either: 


but ordered notice to be ſent him when Matters ſhould be 


upon the Point of Concluſion, in caſe Things were carried 
ſo far. — 


V. As to the Alliance with the Dauphin he ſaid, that 


4 


in all appearance that Prince's Aim was to get him to aſſiſt 
him againſt the Duke of Burgundy. If fo, he forbad them 


to agree upon an inconſiderable Aid; but commanded them 


to tender Forces ſufficient to reſtore the Kingdom of France 
to a State of Tranquillity. | 


VI. But at the ſame Time, he expected that in Conſide- 
ration of theſe Forces, the Earldoms of Artois, Bulloign 
and Flanders, ſhould be yielded up to him. But if his 

bi 35 I 


he did not ſo much as deſign to conclude with the Dau- 
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Ambaſſadors could not obtain all this, he gave them leave 1418. 
to confine their er mand 1 omg of Flanaers only, | 


provided the Dauphin would, aſſiſt him in the Conquelt of 
it. He offered on his Part to give up to the Dauphin w hat- 


ever ſhould be conquered elſewhere upon the Duke of Bur- 


gunay. 


It is eaſy to ſee by theſe Inſtructions that the King did The King's 
not believe this Congreſs would end in a Peace: nay, that Fi" mm 
wieh £72 
phin, who was not empowered to yield up to the King Dauphin. 
what had been taken from his Predeceſſors ſince the Treaty 
of Bretigny. There is room then to preſume, that his ſole 
Aim was to ſtir up the Jealouſy of the Duke of Burgunay, 
who being maſter of the King's Perſon, was alone able to 
make a ſolid Peace. This appears moreover by the King's Act. Pub. 
Writing the very Day he ſigned theſe Inſtructions to the a 


Duke of Burgund, that if the Negotiation for a Peace was 


renewed, he would do what in him lay to bring Matters 
to a good Iſſue. Upon this Letter, Charles ſent him back 


word, that he had nominated the Biſhops of Arras and 


Beauvais, the firſt Preſident of Morvilliers, and ſome o- 


thers, for his Plenipotentiaries. Thus Henry was in hopes 


that by treating with the two Parties at once, he ſhould 


niſe ſuch Jealouſy in both, that from thence would reſult 


a happy Concluſion to his Affairs. | 
The Congreſs between the Ambaſſadors of the King Congreſco 
and Dauphin was held at Alenſon, the 26th of November. Alenſon. 


The Engliſp, pur ſuant to their Inſtructions, abſolutely re- P. 6322 


fuſed to treat about the Alliance, before the Terms of the 


Peace were agreed upon. At length, after having evaded 
all the captious Propoſals made them by the French, the 


obliged them to come to their laſt Offers; namely, the 
Towns and Provinces ſpecified in the Treaty of Bretigny, 
on Condition of doing Homage for them to the Crown of 


France, But the Engliſh rejected theſe Offers, unleſs the 
OR of the Provinces was added, according to the 


Tenor of the Treaty of Bretigny. They demanded more- 


over Normandy ; raiſed Difficulties about the Dauphin's 


. V. X 2 7 net 
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treating 
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1418. not being able to perform theſe Conditions, and wanted to 
know in what manner he intended to accompliſh them, ſup⸗ 
poſing their Maſter ſhould be ſatisfied with them. The 
French made anſwer, that it was needleſs to talk of the man- 
ner of Performance, ſince the Offers themſelves did not 
pleaſe. Whereupon they broke up the Conference. 

Another le- Hardly was this Congreſs over, before another was held 
tween the at Pont de Þ Arche, between the Plenipotentaries of the two 
Ambaſſa- Kings, or rather the Ambaſſadors of the two Crowns met 
mY | Sh with defign to confer together in the Preſence of the Pope's 
of no Ef. Legates. But juſt as they were about to begin, King 
8. Charles's Ambaſſadors infilted tnat the Records of the Con- 
Ibid. ference ſhould be written in French, to which the Engliſh 
esp refuſed to agree. In fine, at the Inſtance of the Legares, 
who beſtirred them ſelves mightily in the Buſineſs, Henry 
was willing to agree there. ſhould be two Protocols, one in 
French and another in Latin, of which the laſt only ſhould 
be accounted authentick. But the French rejecting this 
Expedient, the Conference about the Peace was not ſo 
much as opened. Apparently the Duke of Burgundy did 
not intend ſeriouſly to enter into Negotiation. He was 
ſtill undetermined what Courſe he ſhould take, or rather he 

was then hatching a Deſign which we ſhall ſee come to light 
the next Year. | 5 | 
1419. This Conference however alarmed the Dauphin, who, 
The Dau- no doubt, was ignorant of what paſſed. He was appre- 
eee, henſive the Duke of Burgundy would be beforehand with 
Treaty, him, being very ſenſible that in cafe a Peace was made be- 
Act. Pub. tween the two Kings, it could not but tend to his Prejudice. 
| i In this Belief he ſent to Henry, intreating him to appoint 
. the Place where the Negotiation begun at Alenſon might be 
renewed. Henry readily conſented to his Requeſt, not 
being able to with for any thing more to his Advantage, than 
the mutual Jealouſy of the two Factions. It was agreed 
therefore, that the Ambaſſadors ſhould meet again at Lou- 

| viers in the Beginning of Februar. „ 
de n During all theſe Negotiations, Henry had not diſconti- 
of Roan. nued one Moment the Siege of Roan, though the Sharpneſs 
Ibid. af the Seaſon made his Army ſuffer very much. But the 

Pp. 60g. _ "3 | | 
| | | | Beſieged 
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Beſieged underwent no leſs Hardſhips. Reduced to eat 1419. 
the Fleſh of Horſes, and all kinds of Animals; and even 

this ſort of Food failing them, they could hold out no 

longer. Wherefore, ſeeing there was no help, they capitula- 

ted on the 13th of January, to ſurrender on the 19th, in 

caſe they were not relieved by that Time. Henry main- 

| tained them in all their Privileges for the Sum of Three 

hundred Thouſand Crowns. By the Surrender of Roaw, \ ] 

all Normandy, a few Caſtles excepted, fell again under the = 

Dominion of the Kings of England, T wo-hundred and 

Fifteen Years after it was taken from them by Philip Au- | 

guſtus, in the Reign of John Lack-land. After the raking — , 

of Roar, Henry ſent Part of his Army to Picardy, under 1 

the Command of the Duke of Exeter, who became Maſter | 

of Dieppe and Montrevil. V | 
Affairs were then at a Criſis, which could not fail of pro- 25 Duke 
ducing ſome great Change. As the Duke of Burgundy had Burgundy 
not ſought the Alliance of the King of England, but purely takes new 

in order to get the better of the Daupbis and Earl of Ar- Meaſures. 

magnac, he ſtood no longer in need of his Aid, ſeeing 

he was become Maſter of Paris, and the King's Perſon. 

On the contrary, the Station he was in could not but make 

him wiſh that Henry might not grow too powerſul in 

France, and conſequently it was his Intereſt to oppoſe the 
| Progreſs of the Engliſh Arms. But on the other hand, 
he had in the Dauphin a ſworn Enemy, againſt whom it 
was neceſſary chiefly to ſecure hicifſelf. Beſides, the na- 

' tural Right that Prince had to govern the Kingdom during 
the Infirmity of the King his Father; he was moreover at 
the Head of a ſtrong Party : Then' it was not impoſlible, 
that either by the King's Death, or ſome other way, he 
t might regain the Ground he had floſt. In which Caſe the 
5 Duke would ſooner have had Henry Maſter of all France, 
| than ſee the Dauphin uppermoſt. Mean while, what Turn 
ſoever Affairs ſhould take, he plainly perceived, it would 
not be in his Power to preſerve his Authority, though 
Henry ſhould ſucceed in his Deſigns. And indeed, it was 


fl not likely that Heury would truſt him with the Govern- 

ment, when once he had got Poſſeſſion. Thus ſtanding 
£ „ 1 
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1479. 325 it were between two Precipices, he remained ſome Time 


unreſolved, not knowing what Courſe to take. In all 


probability it was this that prevented him from attempting 

more vigorouſly the Relief of Roan. He durſt not break 

with the King of England, for fear he ſnould want his Aſ- 

He reſolves ſi ſtance againſt the Dauphin. After he had continued ſome 
tobe Friends Time in this State of Perplexity, he determined at length 
— - to do all that lay in his Power to be reconciled with his 
d Enemy, that he might ſafely break with the King of Eng- 
Jand, This Courſe ſeemed to him both advantagious and 
honourable. By a hearty Reconciliation with the Dau- 
phin, he might hope to have ſome laſting Share in the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom, and to hold the ſecond Rank: 
Beſides, France being his native Country, he could not 


openly forſake her Interefts without rendring himſelf odi- 


ous to all honeſt Frenchmen. If he had privately made 
ſuch a Step already, it was not without Remorle : The 


ſole Thirſt of Revenge had hurried him away. The Exe- 
cution however of the Deſign he had formed, was not 


without its Difficulties. The Dauphin had conceived a- 


gainſt him an inveterate Hatred, which was continually fo- 


mented by the Friends and Adherents of the late Duke of 
Orleans, who were always about him, and carefully watching 


all Opportunities to revenge the Death of that Prince. In 
ſpite of theſe Obſtacles, the Duke of Burgundy became 
more and more confirmed in his Reſolution, not ſeeing 
any other way to fave himſelf and the Kingdom. He 


undertook therefore to bring about this Reconciliation by 
all forts of Means, even to the forcing the Dauphin to it, 


from the Fear of ſeeing France without it entirely loſt. In 


fine, if it ſhould happen that the Dauphin's Hatred and Ob- 
ſtinacy ſhould render their being made Friends impractica- 


ble, he was determined to take the deſperate Courſe of help- 
ing Henry to become Maſter of France. ä | 


Conference At the fame Time that the Duke of Burgundy came 3 


of Louvi- his laſt Reſolution, the Conference between the Ambaſſa- 
* 8 dors of Henry and the Dauphin was held at Louviers. The 
IX. 686, fame Difficulties which arife at the Congreſs of Alenſon, 


701, 703. rendered this fruitleſs. It was only agreed, that the King 


and 
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and Dauphin ſhould confer together in Perſon. But this 1419. 
Interview, which was twice put off, took not place, be- 

cauſe the Dauphin entered into other Meaſures. Mean 7,,ce with 
while, to keep alive the Jealouſy of the Duke of Burgundy, che Dau- 
Henry granted the Dauphin a Truce, from the 12th of Fe- phin. 
bruary till Eaſter, for all the Country lying between the p. E . | 
Loire and Seine, Normandy excepted, bee 
Purſuant to the Scheme the Duke of Bargundy had laid, 
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The Dau- 
he ſent and ſued for the Dauphin's Friendſhip, offering on phinreſaſes 


i . „ to be recon- 
his Part to do all that lay in his Power to deſerve and cul- a wart 


tivate it, He let him know at the ſame Time, that it che Dukeof 
would be proper they ſhould hold a Conference together, as Burgundy. 
well mutually to confirm their Reconciliation, as to con- 
cert Meaſures for the Welfare of the Kingdom. But the 
Dauphin rejected this Propoſal with great Diſdain. He 
was too much afraid of ſharing the Authority with the 
Queen his Mother, and the Duke of Burgundy, or rather 

of ſeeing himſelf ſubject to them. The ſole Command of 

the Provinces which received him for Regent, ſeemed to him 
preferable to the Advantage they would have made him hope 

for, from a Reconciliation which could not be made with- 
out leaving the Queen his Mother, and the Duke a Share 

in the Adminiſtration. Thus the Duke of Burgundy ſaw 

himſelf reduced ro a Neceſſity of labouring heartily to 

make Peace with England, in caſe the Dauphin perſiſted in 

his Obſtinacy. The Congreſs at Louviers having alarmed 
him, he was afraid of being prevented, and by that Means 
of not being ſtrong enough to make Head againſt the King 

of England and the Dauphin, if they ſhould happen to join 
in a League againſt him. He reſolved therefore, in order 
to rid himſelf of this Fear, to unravel Matters which way 
| ſoever it could be done. With this View he ſent Henry 2 Del 
word, that King Charles was inclined to a Peace; and to propoſes a 
make the Way to it the eaſter, he propoſed an Interview, Peace 10 
where the two Kings, aſſiſted by their reſpective Councili, fert; 
might ſettle the Terms, and conclude the intended Mar- IX 00 wy 
Tiage. Henry readily cloſed with the Propoſal. He even 70g, 724. 
granted a Truce for three Months, that during the * 
; 5 va 


: "i 
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1419 · val they might, agree upon the Time, Place, and Manner 

of the Interview. e | 


IT : ple eaſily perceived that the Peace and Marriage could not 


te reconci;e be made at ſuch a Juncture, without the Kingdom's being 


che Dau- yielded up to the King of England. Matters ſtanding 
phin with | 8 
——— thus, ſome Lords who had the Welfare and Intereſt of their 
| Bargundy. Country at heart, left no Stone unturned to procure a 
Peace, or at l:aſt a Tiuce between the Dauphin and Duke 

of Burgundy. The Dauphin would have agreed to a Truce 

ſor three Vears, but the Duke would have it only for two 


Months. His Aim was to ſtrike up a Peace with England, 


if by that Time Matters could not be accommodated with 


the . The Pains that were taken to bring them to 
ſo neceſſary an Union proving fruitleſs, the Project of the 


Interview between the two Kings was at length brought 


about, after it had been put off at ſeveral times, till the 
z oth of May. It was agreed, that it ſhould be near Meu- 


lant, in a Field pitched upon for that Purpoſe, where a 


magnificent Pavilion was ordered to be erected. As King 


Charles's Infirmity hindered him from being preſent in Per- 


ſon, it was agreed, that his Queen and the Duke of Bur- 


gundy ſhould act as his Proxies, and that the Duke of Bre- 
tagne ſhould be there. Mean time, to avoid the Heats and 
Conteſts which might ariſe in debating Matters, Commiſ- 


fioners were appointed on both Sides to ſettle the Particu- 


lars. Henry was pleaſed to give the Dukes of Clarence and 
Gloceſter the Honouc of being Heads of this Commiſſion. 
The Court of France being at Pontoiſe, Henry caine to 
Mante, that he might be near the Place of Conference. 
From theſe two Towns it was that the two Courts repaired 
every Day to the Place appointed. The firſt Day the 
Queen of France brought along with her the Princeſs 


Catharine her Daughter, of whoſe Charms Henry 


became enamoured. The Effect of this firſt Sight being 
very viſible, the Queen believed ſhe ſhould inflame the 
Deſires of ſfthat Prince, by not letting her Daughter 
appear again. Henry ſoon perceived her Deſign. He 
found they had a Mind to make uſe of the Princeſs 


for 


All France was juſtly alarmed at this Reſolution. Peo- 
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for a Decoy to enſnare him. But, to cut off the Queen's 


| hopes, he told the Duke of Burgund, that rhey might de- 
dend upon it, he would never quit his Arms, till he had 


the Kings and the Princeſs his Daughter in his Power, 


and had driven him out of the Kingdom in Caſe he was 
_ againſt it. At any other Juncture, the Duke Who was no 
leſs fiery than the King, would doubtleſs have returned 
him a ſmart Anſwer. But not to exaſperate too much the 
Prince, of whom he might ſoon ſtand in need, he was 


content with ſaying, that he did not queſtion but he 


ſhould give him Caufe to be weary of the Wir. 
The Conference of Meulant ran upon three Articles, 
which Henry in{iſted upon as Preliminaries to rhe Peace.and 


Marriage. 


169 


1419. 


It That he ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of whatever had Henry's 


been given up to Edward III by the Treaty of Bretigny. 


OD i res Het mp 4 | 
III. That he ſhould hold in full Sovereignty, and with- 


x 


out any I 
_ enſuing Treaty. 


As Henry would not recede from theſe Articles, the 
Duke of Bargandy plainly faw, that if he directly oppoſed 
them, it would occaſion the breaking up of the Confe- 
rence, which it was his Intereſt to continue as the only way 
left to bring the Dauphin to a Reconciliation. And there- 


fore without diſputing, or granting the King's Pretenſions, 


he contented himſelf with delivering to the King the Coun- 
ter-Demands of France. They were drawn. up ſo as to be 
liable to great Objections, which he might either improve 
or drop, according as he ſaw what Reſolution the Dauphin 
would, come to. In a Word, the Duke of Burganay's 
Aim was to give the Dauphin a little more Time before he 


concluded any Thing with the King of England; Theſe 


Demands. 


II. That moreover all Normandy ſhould be yielded to 1K. 5. 


X. 762. 


Jependance, whatever ſhould be given up by the 


were the Demands of France, with the King's Anſwers an- 


nexed. . . % 


or y. „ 
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1479. 1. That the King of England renounce-the Crown of 
Demand: of x, ence | | | 5 
France. g 


ibid. The King conſents to it, provided this Clauſe be added. 
7. 763. [except what is yielded to him by the preſent Treaty. 
| _ - . T.. That he quit Claim to Touraiue, Anjou, Maine, and 
the Sovereignty of Bretagne. | © es . 
The King is not pleaſed with this Article. . 
The Reaſon was in all likelihood, becauſe of the Sove- 
| 1 of Bretagne, which he claimed as Duke of Nor- 
mandy. = | 
III. The King of England ſhall ſwear, that neither ke 
nor his Succeſſors ſhall receive at any Time hereafter, upon 
any Account whatever, the Conveyance of the Crown of 
France from any Perſon who hath, or pretends to have a 


Right to it. 25 . 
The King agrees to this, provided his Adverſary will ſwear 
likewiſe the ſame Thing, &c. . 
IV. The King of England ſhall cauſe the Renunciations, 
Promiſes. and Engagements to be recorded in the manner 
the King of France and his Council ſhall think propereſt. 
The King libes not this Article. 5 8 
IV. As there are ſtill in Normandy ſeveral Places not 
conquered by the King of England, which however are to 
be given up by the Treaty, he ſhall deſiſt upon that Score 
from all his other Conqueſts made elſewhere. 55 
Every one ſhall be reſtored to the Poſſeſſion of his Eſtate 
in what Places ſoever it lies. There ſhall be an Alliance 
concluded between the two Kings. . 
The King approves of this, on Condition the Scots and the th 
Rebels ſhall not be included in the Alliance. 5 
VII. The King of England ſhall refund the fix Hun- I ;, 
dred Thouſand Crowns paid to Richard II in Part of the ti 
eight Hundred Thouſand Crowns he was to have with his k 
Queen J/abel/a, Moreover four Hundred Thouſand bo 
Crowns for that Princeſs's Jewels detained in England. en 
The King is willing that this Article be allowed out of the I 
Arrears due for King John's Ranſom. However he is ſur- 
Pri ced at the Demand of four Hundred Thouſand Crowns for 
: TY 5 Queen 
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Queen Iſabella:? Fewels, when they were not worth a Quar- 1419. 


It is eaſy to perceive by the Nature of theſe Demands, The Duke of 
that the Objections were not conſiderable enough to hin- Burgundy? 
der the Concluſion of a Peace, if both the Parties had been “. 

like willing. But on the other Hand they were ſufficient. 
to keep the Treaty depending, as long as the Court of 
France ſhould pleaſe. In the State the Duke of Burgundy 
was in, he did not inſiſt upon the Articles which the King 
was averſe to, any further than was neceſſary for his Deſign, 
He was well pleaſed to let the King believe that the Peace 
was juſt going to be concluded, as indeed it would have 
been, had the Dauphin perſiſted in his Obſtinacy. Henry 
ſo little queſtioned it, that on the 5th of Fly, that is, 
about a Month after the opening of the Congreſs, he gave 
full Power to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to go to Paris 
and conclude the Peace in his Name with King Charles. 
But whilſt Henry was Lage. himſelf with this Pro- 
pet, Endeavours were uſing on the other Side to break all 
his Meaſures. As he had made uſe of Negotiations now 
with the Dauphin, then with the Duke of Burgundy, in 
order to ſtir up the Jealouſy of both, and attain his Ends, 
he was himſelf over-reached in his own Way. The Con- 
grels of Meulant wherein the Duke of Burgundy's chief 
Aim had been to frighten the Dauphin, produced the Effect 
he expected. The young Prince alarmed at ſeeing upon the 
Point of Concluſion a Peace ſo diſadvantagious to France 
and himſelf, did not think proper obſtinately to refuſe any 
longer to be reconciled with the Duke of Burgundy, ſince 
their Reconciliation was the only Means to prevent lo great 
: Miſchief, Wherefore after ſeveral private Conferences be- 
tween ſome truſty Friends of the two Princes, a Reconcilia- 
ton, ſo earneſtly wiſhed for by all honeſt Frenchmen, was at 
length brought about. On the 11th of 7uh they met a- 
bout three Miles from Meulant in the Road to Paris, and 
embraced one another. After that they ſigned a Treaty, Ad. Pub. 
hereby they mutually promiſed to love one another like IX. 776, 
Ai Brothers, 
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> 1419. Brothers, and jointly to withſtand the damnable Emterprize 


of the Engliſh, the old Enemies of the Kingdom. 
Ih bis Step being made, the Duke of Burgundy took new 
The Duke of Meaſures, - As he no longer deſired the Concluſion of the 
' Burgundy Peace, he ſtrenubuſly inſiſted in the Conferences which 
—_ of were ſtill kept on at Meulant upon the Demands of France. 
rence of But for fear Henry ſhould defiſt from the Objections he 
Mevlant. had made to them, he added fame freſh Articles. In ex- 
p. 786. plaining the third Demand of France, he clogged it with 
0s many Conditions, that in all poſſible Caſes for the fu- 
ture, neither Henry nor his Succeſſors Kings of England 
could ever have any Claim or Share in it. But Henry, who 
was very willing to quit his Pretenſions to the Kingdom of 
France, as deſcended from Edward III, thought it very 
unreaſonable that he ſhould be obliged to extend his Renun- 
tiation for himſelf and Succeſſors, to all Caſes that might 
happen for the Time to come, and which it was not poſſi- 
ble to foreſee. He complained moreover that the Duke of 
Burgund demanded ſome Things which he could not grant 
without ſinning againſt God, and breaking his Oaths. I do 
not know what this was. In fine, to render the Concluſi- 
on of the Peace impracticable, the Duke fell upon the King's 
Demands, againſt which he took Care not to alledge wy 
Thing before he was Friends with the Dauphin. He at- 
firmed that in general, they were extravagant, obſcure, am- 
biguous, and unreaſonable, without mentioning any In- 
ſtances. © Ar the ſame Time he pretended that Henry ſhould 
accept the Offers of France, abſolutely and ſimply, with- 
out any manner of Explanation. For fear however of be- 
ing taken at his Word, he refuſed to. conſent that the Ar- 
ticles already agreed upon, ſhould be committed to Writing. 
_ ' Hutherto Henry had imagined, upon what Grounds 1 
know not, that the Duke of Burgundy's Reconciliation 
az With the Dauphin, would be no Obſtacle to the Peace. We 
176 T8: find in the Collection of Publick Acts, that on the 18th of 
„ Fay, that is, ſeven Days after their Interview, A im- 
powered the Archbiſhop of Canterbury to conclude his 
Harriage with the Princeſs Catharine.” One would think 
he knew nothing yet of what had paſſed on the 11th be. 
. — ES WES 12 „ 5 tween 


, YT; „ 
tween the Dauphin and Duke of Burgundy, if it did not 1419. 
appear by a Letter in the ſaid Collection, that ſome of his P. 779. 
Courtiers had received Intelligence of it on the 14th. He = 
was ſo prejudiced on this Occaſion, that on the 19th he 
gave Power to Commiſſioners to prolong the Truce. But 5. 782. 
05 new Demands of the Duke of Burgundy, or rather his 
Cavils at the Treaty, broke off the Conferences, and each 
party went and prepared for War. „„ 
Jußh the 28th, Henry ordered a Detatchment, headed Hanry 
by the Duke of Clarence, tO ſtorm Pontoiſe. This Enter- takes Pon- 
prize was attended with the Succeſs he expected, L' Iſie toiſ. 
Adam the Governor, not dreaming of being attacked, was urge des 
ſurpriſed and fain to fly with Part of the Garriſon, As the Riſt. of 
Court of France had reſided in this Town during the Con- Charles VI. 
greſs of Meulant, and had been gone but a few Days, the 
Engliſh Soldiers found the Place full of the Baggage of the 
| BF Courtiers. The Booty is ſaid to amount to above two 4 great 
| Millions of Crowns. _ | | Booty. 


7 


The taking of Pontoiſe opened the King a Way to the 1 poſſure 


very Gates of Paris. But however the Poſture of Affairs of Henry's 
; was not changed for the better, ſince the Union of the two Airs. 
Factions which had divided France. Whilſt they were 

7 worrying one another, an Army of Twenty-five Thou- 
fand Men had been ſufficient for the Conqueſt of Norman- 

. 8 4+. No Enemy had appeared to offer to diſturb him in his 

- Sieges. What is more, one of the Factions had all along 

1 BY countenanced him, either openly or underhand. But fiance 

- their Reconciliation, he could hardly expect, with his own 

a Forces alone, to compaſs his Ends. He aimed {at no leſs 


than the Conqueſt of the whole Kingdom, or at leaſt what 
. Y England had loſt ſince the Treaty of Bretigny. And yet 


1 after a fix Years War, and at ſo favourable a JIuncture, he was 
n not Maſter but of one ſingle Province. He was alſo ſenſible, 
e that in Exgland every Body did not applaud his being bent 
of upon continuing fo hazardous a War, and rhat it was openly 


- Y faid, the Conqueſt of France would be the Ruin of Eng- 

is land. Bur this was not the only Thing that gave him 

ik Uneaſineſs. He had juſt received a Letter from Bayonne, aq pub. 

e | of the 22d of Juh, informing him, that a powerful Fleet IX. 783. 
ap e eee nnnlg 
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1419. was equipping in Caſtile for the Aid of the Dauphin. 
791, 79. Shortly after he received another from the Aayor of the 
5 ame Town, acquainting him, that Arragon had declared 
for the Dauphin; that the Caſtiliaus and Arragonians had 
already entered Bearn, ravaged the Country about Bayonne, 
and ſeemed to have a Deſign to beſiege the Town. The 
Letter added further, that the Caſtilian Fleet was ordered 
to fail for Scotland, to take on Board there a Body of 
Troops which were to be tranſported into France, to ſerve 
under the Command of the Dauphin. On the other Hand, 
he could not doubt but the Flemmings, who had refuſed to 
| ſerve the Duke of Burgundy againſt France, would be rea- 
day to obey him, when the Buſineſs was to aſſiſt that 
Kingdom. Maugre all theſe Difficulties which had ſtarted 
up on a ſudden, he perſiſted in his firſt Reſolution. He 
had even the Aſſurance to offer King Charles, as a ſort of 
Favour, that he would be contented with what he had de- 
manded at Aeulant, provided he ſhould be left in Poſſeſſion 
of Pontoiſe, which he had juſt taken. It is however un- 
deniable, that he ſhould have been at a great Non- plus. 
When he took the War in Hand, he depended upon the 
Diſſentions of the French. And to theſe Diſſentions was 
he indebted for his going on ſo ſmoothly hitherto. Mean 
while he ſaw himſelf obliged to undertake with the help of 
an inconſiderable Army, the Conqueſt of a Kingdom, of 
which he poſſeſſed as yet but a ſmall Part. But the good 
Fortune, or rather the Animoſity of the Dauphin againſt the 
Duke of Burgundy, happily brought him off at this Pinch. 
80 In the Interview between the Dauphin and Duke of Bur- 
u- | : as Re | 
phin cu Cundy, they had agreed to meet again upon the Bridge of 
rhe Duke of Montereau- Faut-Tonne, on the 28th of Auguſt, in order to 
my conſult about the manner of carrying on the War againſt the 
8 Engliſſ. The Duke was extremely loath to go to the Place 
; appointed. One would think he had ſome Miſgiving of 
what was to happen to him. However, as too great a Di1l- 
truſt might have broke his Meaſures, and rendred all he had 
done of no Effect, he reſolved to ſtand to his Engagement. 
Not to enter into the Particulars related by all the French 
_ Hiſtorians, I ſhall content my ſelf with ſaying, that the Dau- 
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phin cauſed the Duke to be aſſaſſinated upon the very Bridge 419. 
they had pitched upon for their Conference. I fay, the | 
Dauphin, how much Pains ſoever ſome Hiſtorians have 
taken to clear him; the Deed was done before his Eyes, 

and at his Feet, and he kept for all that the Murderers in. 

his Service, who were the chief Officers of his Houſhold. 
There would be need of no other Proof of his Guilt, ſup- 
poſing there had not been Hiſtorians honeſt enough freely 

to own it. | . 


This Accident changed on a ſudden the Face of Affairs. The Face ef. -| ; 


Ia all likelihood the Duke of Burgundy at the Time of Hur: + 
his Death was well-affected to France. But Philip his ,, 
Son and Succeſſor, ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away 
with the Deſire of revenging the Death of his Father, did 
not ſtick to ruin the Kingdom in order to gratify his Paſ- 
| fron. The ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual Means to attain 
his Ends, was to make a League with the King of England 
and Queen Iſabella, mortal Enemy of the Dauphin her 
Son. Accordingly, all the reſt of the Year was ſpent in Act. pub. 
ſecret Negotiations, which tended in the long Run to the IX. 805, 
giving up the Kingdom into the Hands of the Engliſh. 806. 
Mean while, the new Duke of Burgundy held the fame 
Place the Duke his Father had been in: That is to ſay, 
being Maſter of the King's Perſon, he was looked upon as 
Regent, by thoſe who were not in Obedience to the Dau- 
_ Rd | | T 

Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the Court of France was Ty, Paric- 
removed by xeaſon of the continual Inroads of the Engliſh ans apphy 
up to the very Gates of Paris. Mean while the Pariſians de Henry. 
aw themſelves in manifeſt Danger. The Duke of Bar- ; TE 5 
gundy's Thoughts being wholly engroſſed by Revenge, he TOY 
took no care for the Defence of Paris. Whereupon, the 
Inhabitants juſtly alarmed at ſo dangerous a Neighbour- 
habd, thought it their wiſeſt Courſe to try to prevent their 
Ruin, by coming to an Agreement with Henry. There 
were ſeveral Negotiations which ended in a ſeparate Truce , g,,, 
for Paris, from the 2oth of November to the 25th. This Trace. 
vas but ſmall comfort to the Pariſians: but as the Treaty P. 817. 
between the King and Duke of Bargundy was upon the Fo "17 
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1419. of Concluſion, they had no need of a longer Truce, ſince 
they were included in the Treaty. Beſides, Heury did not in- 
tend to deprive himſelf of the Advantage which the Neigh- 
bourhood of Pontoi ſe gave him upon the Pariſiaut, in caſe 
the Treaty he was negotiating with the Duke of Burgund) 
ſhould come to be violated by ſome unexpected Accident. 
Since the Death of the Duke of Burganay, nothing but 
Envoys and Couriers were continually going backwards and 
forwards between the King and Duke. Henry was willing 
to make the ſame Alliance with him, as he had done with 
the deceaſed. But having been over-reached by the Fa- 
ther, he did not care to run the Hazard of being ferved in 
the ſame Manner by the Son: And therefore, before he 
Joined in League with him againſt the Dauphin, he was re- 
ſiolved to be ſure of a Peace with King Charles, 
Henry At the Congreſs of Meulant, Henry had limited his Pre. 
claims the tenſions to the Articles of the Treaty of Bretigay, and to 
Fenn, Normandy. But although, after the breaking up of the | 
ne. Conferences, he ſeemed reſolved to ſtand his ground with- 
cout relaxing in the leaſt. *Tis to be ſuppoſed, if the Mur- 
der of the Duke of Burgundy had not unexpectedly hap- 
ned, he would have fallen very conſiderably in his De- 
mands. At leaſt, the Poſture of Affairs would have left 
him no room to expect, that he ſhould ever be able to com- 
pel France to grant him ſo great Advantages. After the 
Death of that Duke, the Scene was changed in his Favour. 
Wherefore, finding he was earneſtly applied to by Queen 


mA 
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| Tſabella, and the new Duke of Burgundy, he did not 
queſtion but it would be in his. Power to impoſe upon 
France what Terms he pleaſed. He forgot therefore the 
Offers he had made at Meulant, and reſumed his former 
Claim to the Crown of France, with the ſame Condition 
that Charles VI. ſhould be King during his Life. Theſe 
are the Articles which he propoſed as a Foundation for a 

( Peace. | : 55 


Prelimina- I. That he would eſpouſe the Princeſs Catharine, with- 
ry Articles out any charge to her Relations, or the Kingdom. 
of the Peace. | . 5 og ag 8 

AQ. Pap. -.* - FELL es ny 
IX 816. . | II. That 
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II. That he ſhould not diſturb King Charles in the En- 1419. 
joyment of the Crown, or Poſſeſſion of the Revenues of 
the Kingdom, during the ſaid King's Life. That Queen 
Iſabella his Spouſe ſhould likewiſe enjoy, during ber Life, 
the Rights annexed to her Dignity. - 
III. That after the Death of King Charles, the Crown 
of France ſhould fall to the King of England and his Heigs 
for ever. | | Gs *** 
IV. That by reaſon of King Charless Infirmity, which 
prevented him from attending to the Government of the 
State, the King of England ſhould take upon him the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs, as Regent, during the Life of the 
King his Father-in-law. 


» * 


9 


V. That the Princes, Nobles, Corporations, Burghers, 
&c. ſhould take an Oath to the King of England as Re- 
gent, and bind themſelves by the ſame Oath to own him 
for Sovereign after the Death of King Charles,  _ 
VI. That for Security of the Performance of theſe 
Articles, the King of France ſhould give the King of Eng- 

land his Letters Patents under his Great Seal; That he 
ſhould cauſe the like Letters of Approbation to be given 
him by the Queen his Spouſe, by the Duke of Burgundy, 
by the Peers, &c. in clear and plain Terms, as ſhould be 
agreed upon by the Parties. Fr ³ 
VII. That the King of England ſhould give and cauſe 
to be given the like. ))))%%ͤ 8 


Henry 's Pretenſions being thus ſettled in theſe few fun- Ae 
damental Articles, the Duke of Burgundy ſigned Letters jen 5 
Patents, whereby he approved of theſe Articles as good, dy. 4 
beneficial, reaſonable, and tending to the Welfare of 

T France and all Chriſtendom. This done, a general Truce 


vas publiſhed from the 24th of December to the 1ſt of 


| March next. As ſoon as the Bulineſs of the Peace was Sept. 25. 
4 over, the Plenipotentiaries of the King and Duke of Bur- 
gundy ſigned a private Treaty of Alliance, containing theſe | 
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ee, | +2 | | 
Treaty be- I. That one of the King's Brothers ſhould marry one 
rween Hun- of the Duke of Burgundys Daughters. | | 
ry and che II. That the King and Duke ſhould love and aſſiſt one 
3 another like Brothers. | 5 5 
Act. Pub. III. That they ſhould jointly endeavour to bring to 
IX. 825, Puniſhment the Dauphin, and the reſt of the Murderers of 
840. the late Duke of Burgundy. pe 2 
IV. That if the Dauphin or any other of the ſaid 
Murderers ſhould be taken Priſoners, they ſhould nat be 
releaſed without the Conſent of the Duke of Bargwunay. 
V. That the King of England ſhould cauſe to be aſ- 
ſigned to the Duke and his Dutcheſs, Daughter of King 
Charles, Lands of the yearly Value of Twenty Thouſand 
Livres, lying as nigh as poſſible to his Demeſus in France; 
and that they ſhonld do Homage for them to the Crown. 
That they ſhould have Letters under the Great Seal to that 
Purpoſe, which the King of England ſhould confirm upon 
his entering upon the Regency. = 
VI. That if any Perſon hereafter, under colour of his 
marrying a Daughter of France, ſhould claim the like Al- 
fignment of Lands, the Duke ſhould aſſiſt the King to 


the utmoſt of his Power to prevent it. 


1420. This Treaty was ratified by the two Princes in the Be- 
ginning of January, 1420. ” „ 

Although the Peace was not yet ſigned, it was looked 

upon however as a done Thing, ſince the Terms were 

Act. Pub. agreed on. Henry was ſo ſure of it, that January the 

IX. 854. 24th, that is, four Months before the ſigning of the 

Treaty, he promiſed by his Letters Patents to the Pari- 

fans, to maintain them in their Privileges when he ſhould 

come to be King of Fraxce. DE, 5 

The Trace Mean while, as it was neceſſary to draw up the Articles 

prolonged in agreed upon in the moſt exact Form, and to avoid all ob- 

_ fſcure and equivocal Expreſſions, ſome Time was ſpent in 

17,4 doing it. This occaſioned the frequent prolonging of the 

the Treaty. git. CatIone e trequent prolonging 

Truce. All that while Henry had Ambaſſadors at Troye, to 

draw up the Treaty of Peace jointly with the Duke of 

| . . Burgund. 
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Furgundy. For the greater Precaution, it was firſt reduced 1420. 
to the Form of Preliminary Articles, to the End every one 4, ae 
might examine what was to be added, retrenched or ex- 2 
plained. This done, Charles confirmed all the Articles by Kmg 

his Letters Patents, dated April the 9th. It is remarkable, Charles. 
that by the XXI. Henry was to ſwear, that upon noOccaſion ? 877. 
whatever, during the Life of King Charles, he ſhould take 

upon him the Title of King of France. And yet we find , 
in the Collection of Publick Acts, an Order of his dated rirle f 
Aprit 18. for coining anew Sort of Money in Normandy, King «f 
with an H oh one Side, and theſe Words round it: Sit Fr 1 | 
Nomen Domini Benediftum ; and on the other, Henricus p. 888. 
Francorum Rex (a). 3 5 | t | 
Aſter the Preliminaries were approved of, an Interview 

between the two Kings was agreed on for the ſwearing and 
ſigning the Treaty. This Interview was to be ſomewhere 

near Troye: but afterwards Heury agreed it ſhould be in 
Troye itſelt. As King Charles was not fit to appear in pub- P. 894. 
lick, the Queen and Duke of Burgund were empowered 

to ſwear the Peace in his Name. Heury being come to Hemy 
Tre, May the zoth, found there the King of France, Tore: ; 
his Queen; and the Princeſs Catharine, to whom he made [77-5 che 
a Preſent of a Ring of great Value. Next Day the Treaty Treaty, and 
was ſigned and ſworn with the uſual Formalites; and the CY E 
r r 1 225 wa" ine. 
lame Day Henry betrothed the Princeſs, but the Marriage p. 00,. 
was not confummared till the 2d of une. The Subſtance 
of this famous Treaty wasas follows ; | 


Ta EATT of TROYE. 


I. * E King of England being become Son of the Treaty of 
| King of France, by his Marriage with the Prin- Troye- 


* 


ceſs Catharine, ſhall honour the King and Queen of France p. 896. 
as his Father and Mother, G. „„ 


a (a) There are ſome Pieces ſtil in Being in the Hands of the Cu- 


___ Tous, 1 
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II. He ſhall not hinder the King of France during 7a 


natural Life, from preſerving the Royal Dignity, and re- 


ceiving the Revenues of the Crown. In like manner, as 
long as the Queen Iſabella ſhall live, ſhe ſhall enjoy the 


Royal Dignity, and the Rents, Revenues, Honours and 


Prerogatives belonging to the Queens of France. 


Til. Queen Catharine ſhall have for her Dowry in Eng- : 


land, Forty Thouſand Crowns a Year, as the Queens of 
England uſed to have. 


IV. This Dowry ſhallbe ſo ſettled upon her, that ſhe may 


* upon it the Day of the King her Husband's Death. 


If ſhe out- lives the King her Husband, there ſhall 


be = over to herin France an 9 Revenue of Twenty 
Thouſand Livres, iſſuing out of the Lands belonging for- 


merly to Quten Blanch, Wife of Philip. 
VI. After the Death of King Charles, the Crown of 2 


France, with all its Apurtenances, ſhall deſcend to the King 
of England and his Heirs. 
VII. As the King of France is frequently hindered by 


his Inficmity from attending to the Government of the 
State, the King of England ſhall from this Day be Regent 
of the Kingdom, and govern it according to Juſtice and 


Equity, with the Advice of the Princes, Peers, Barons, 
and Nobles of the ſaid Kingdom. 


VIII. The Parliament - Paris ſhall be 3 in the 
c they enjoyed over the Places fubject to the 


ing 
IX. The King of England hal preſerve the Privileges, 


Rights, Liberties, Immunities and Cuſtoms of the Peers, 
Nobles, Corporations, and of all the King's Subjects 1 mn. 


proce 
X. Juſtice ſhall be adminiſtred according to the Laws, 
Cuſtoms and Uſages of the Realm. 


XI. All the Poſts as well civil as military ſhall be filed 
with Perſons duly qualified, according to the Laws of the 


Realm, 
XII. The King of England ſhall endeavour to the ut- 
moſt of his Power, to reduce to the Obedience of the King 
2!) the Provinces, Cities, T OWNS, which have withdrawn 


8 their 
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their Allegiance, and joined the Party commonly . 


the Dauphin s or Armagnac s. 


XIII. All the Princes, Peers, Barons, Nobles, States, 
25 well Spiritual as Temporal, Cities, Corporations, Burgh- 


ers, Cc. ſhall ſwear, 1. Punctually to obſerve what ſhall 


be injoined by the two Kings and the preſent Queen. 2. 


To obey the King of England as Regent. 3. To recog- 


nize him after the Death of King Charles for their law- 
ful Sovereign, and to obey none but him. 4. Not to aid 


or abett any Plot againſt his Perſon, and to inform him of 


all ſuch Plots as ſhall come to their Knowledge. 
XIV. All the Conqueſts which ſhall be made hereafter, 
in the Kingdom of France, Normandy excepted, ſhall be 


to the uſe of the preſent King. Item, all the Lands and 


Lord ſhips, which ſhal] be conquered, ſhall be reſtored to 
their Right Owners, being in Qbedience to the King, and 
having ſworn to keep the preſent Treaty. 

XV. All the Eccleſiafticks of Normandy, ſubject to the 
King of England, and paying Obedience to King Charles, 
or that are of the Burgundian Party, upon {wearing the 


preſent Treaty, ſhall enjoy their Bezefices as well in Nor- 


mandy as elſewhere. 


XVI. All the Norman Eedlef afticks holding Benefices in 


France, ſhall be continued in them upon the {ſame Terms. 
XVII. The Univerſities and Colleges, as well in Nor- 
mandy as in France, ſhall be preſerved in their Rights and 


| Privileges, on the Conditions above ſpecified, ſaving to the 


Crown of France its Prerogatives. 


XVIII. Upon the King of England's coming to the 
Crown of France, Normandy and all his other Conqueſts 
ſhall be re-united ro the Crown. 


XIX. If the King of England has 3 diſpoſed i in 


Normandy of any Lands, Revenues, or Poſſeſſions belong- 


ing to any of the Burgundian Party, they ſhall have an e- 


quivalent in France, out of the Lands of = Rebels. And 


if they receive not this Equivalent before the ſaid King is 


in Poſſeſſion of the Crown of France, he promiſes to give 
it the Moment he aſcends the Throne, But what he 


haz 
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has not difpoſed of, ſhall be reftored to the Owners, as is 


ſiaid in Article XIV. 


XX. All publick Als ſhall run in King Charles's Name. 


However as ſome unforeſeen Cales might happen, wherein 
the King of England ſhould be obliged to diſpatch Orders, 


then he ſhall be — to join his Name as Regent to the 

preſent King's. 
XXI. The King of Englaud ſhall forbear, on all Occa- 

ſions during the Life of King Charles, ning the Title 


of Ning of France. 


XXII. In publick A the King 15 France, ſpeaking 


of the King of England, ſhall uſe this Form, Our dearly 


beloved Son, Henry King of England, Heir of France. 
XXIII. The King — England ſhill lay no Taxes on the 
French without juſt” Cauſe, and for the good of the Pub- 
lick, according to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom. 
XXIV. When he himſelf or his Heir ſhall come to 
the Crown of France, the two Kingdoms of France and 
England ſhall be united for ever, under the Dominion of 
one and the ſame Prince. There ſhall not be a King in 
each Kingdom; but one and the ſam? King ſhall be Sove- 
reign of both the Realms, without however ſubjecting the 
one to the other; but the Laws and Liberties of each of 


the two Kingdoms ſhall be preſerved entire. 


XXV. Henceforward Friendſhip and a good Under- 
ſtanding ſhall be eſtabliſned between France and England, 


and the two Kingdoms ſhall aſſiſt one another with all their f 
Power. 


XXVI. All the Allies of the two / Crowns ſhall have 
eight Months to get themſelves included in the preſent 
Peace, if they deſire it; ſaving ro the two Crowns, and 
their Subjects, the proper Remedies any ways belonging 
to them againſt the faid Allies (a). 

XXVII. The Officers and Domeſticks of the preſent 
King ſhall be French, or " Natives of Places where the French 

Tongue 


(a) n probably inſerted this abſcure Reſervation, with regu 
to Se tian : 


or twelve Days, the Army marched to Montereau, where 
the Duke of Burgundy had been murdered, and took the 


) This was not to exclude the Inhabitants of the Provinces. be 
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: Tongue is ſpoken (, and ſhall be able and reputable per- NS 
| ſons. The King his Son and the Duke of Burgundy ſhall 


take Care, ſurely, laudably, and honeſtly, that the ſaid 


King have all Things anſwerable to his State and Dignity, 
XXVIII. He ſhall keep his Reſidence in ſome conſider- 
able Place within his own Dominions, and no where elſe. 


XXIX. Upon Conſideration of the Crimes committed 


dy Charles, who ſtiles himſelf Dauphin of Viennois, it is 


agreed, that no Peace ſhall be made with him without the 
unanimous Conſent of the two Kings, and Duke of Bar- 
n H 1 . 
XXX. For the Security of the Performance of the fore- 


* 9 N 


 faid Articles, Letters under the Great Seal ſhall be given 


the King of England by the King of Frauce. Item, The 
Queen, the Duke of Burgendy, the Princes of the Blood, 


Peers, Nobles, Towns, Cities, Corporations, ſubject to 


the'King, and all in general of whom the King of England 


| ſhall require it, ſhall give the like Letters of Approbation. 


XXVXI. The King of England ſhall likewiſe do the ſame 
for himſelf, for the Princes his Brothers, the reſt of the 


Princes of the Blood, and others whom the King of France 


eie it rr. 1 
Given at Troye, May the 21ſt. in the Tear of our 
Lord 1420, and ef King Charles the 4oth. 


The. Marriage being conſummated June the 2d, the obs 


two Courts ſat out together next Morning for Sens, which Act. Pub. 


was already inveſted. This Place having held out but ten IX, 910. 


and Monte- 
rex, 


Town in a ſhort Time. The Duke of Burgund) found 
there the Body of the Duke his Father, buried in his Doub- 


| - ket after an indecent Manner, and ordered it to be removed 
to Dijon. | | | 


About the Middle of Jah the Army went and laid Siege Melun be- 


to Aelun. which was delended by the Lord Barbax an the frezed, 


Governor x. Pub. 


a >. 


longing to the King of England, as Normans, &c. 
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Governor four Months. The King of England kept with 
his Army on the Side of Gatinois, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy commanded on the Side of La Brie. This Siege be- 
came famous by the brave Defenſe of the Beſieged, who 


repulſed ſeveral Aſſaults, and whom Famine compelled at 


length to capitulate about the Middle of November. A 
French Hiſtorian ſays, the Capitulation was not kept, by 


which the Garriſon were to have their Lives without Ran- 


ſom, except ſuch as had a Hand in the Murder of the 
Duke of Burg#nay, but that inſtead of being left at Liberty, 
they were thrown into Priſon at Paris, and ſtarved to Death, 
To be able to judge of the Truth of this Fact, one ſhould 

ſee the Articles of Surrender, and be certain whether they 
that were carried to Pa#is, were not of the Number of thoſe 
that were expreſſty excepted. It is ſo much the more like- 


ly that they were really ſo, becauſe the ſame Author ſays, 


that the King and Duke of Burgundy had demanded. four 
and twenty Hoſtages by Name, and that theſe Hoſtages 
were conducted to Paris, with as many more as could be 


ſeized, This ſeems to hint that the Garriſon had been ſuf- 
fered to march off, and that none but ſome private Perſons 


were ſeized, who might be ſuſpected, as well as the Hoſta- 
ges, of being concerned in the Death of the Duke of Bur- 


gundy. Be that as it will, as Henry is not to be excuſed in 


The two 
Courts 
make the ir 
Entry into 
Paris. 
The States 
ef France 
confirm the 
Peace of 
Troye. 
. zo. 


caſe he broke his Word on this Occaſion, ſo likewiſe I 
think we are not to be too haſty in giving Credit to a ſin- 
gle Hiſtorian, who appears in other Reſpects exceeding par- 
tial againſt Henry, and even refrains not from abuſive Lan- 
guage. After the Surrender of Melun, the two Courts ſet 
out for Paris, where the two Kings made their Entry toge- i 
ther, on the firſt Sunday in Advent, and the Queens the 


next Day. 


In the Beginning of December, the States-General met 
at Paris. King Charles going to the Aſſembly on the 6th, 
told them, that of his own free Will he had made a Peace 
with the King of England; that he was perſwaded it would 
be beneficial to France, and deſired them to confirm it by 
their Authority. The King's Declaration in the Conditi- 
on he was in, was not a ſuthcient Reaſon to induce the 
WIE States 
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States to ratify a Peace, which according to their Notions, 
violated the moſt ſacred Rights of the Kingdom, in order 


to ſet the Crown on the Head of a foreign Prince. But 


in the State they themſelves were in, it was hardly in their 
Power to examine the Conſequences, or freely to ſpeak 
their Minds. Wherefore it was unanimouſly reſolved, that 
the Peace of Troye ſhould be kept, and enacted as a Publick 


Law, and that all the French ſhould be obliged to take the 
Oaths ſpecified in the Treaty. This is not a proper Place 


to examine Henry's Pretenſions to the Crown of France: 


They were the ſame that Edward III had formerly aſſerted, 


and of which I have amply ſpoken in the Hiſtory of his 
Reign. But however it may be ſaid, that at the very 
Time the French ſwore the Peace, they thought it very uns 


juſt, and conſequently there could be but little Reliance 


on Oaths which they conſidered as in voluntary. Accord- 
ingly they plainly ſhowed afterwards that they made no 
great Account of them. And yet Henry, as great a Politts 
cian as he was, depended upon theſe extorted Promiſes, as 


if the French then ſhould have been more ſcrupulous than 


thoſe who had ſworn the Peace of Bretigny. 
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1426. 


On the 234 of the ſame Month, King Charles's Coun- Sentenes 


cil being ſummoned for the Purpoſe, the Duke of Burgundy 
appeared in a Mourning Habit, and demanded Juſtice a- 


worthy of all Inheritance, particularly of the Succeſſion 
to the Crown, and baniſhed the Realm for ever. It is 
hard to believe that ſuch an Hiſtorian as he, ſhould advance 


ſuch a Fact without good Authority. And yer this Sen- 


tence, which is extant in the Collection of Public Acts, ſays 


not a Word eirher of the Succeſſion to the Crown, or the 


Baniſhment of the Dauphin. The Sentence is Gencral a- 

gainſt all the Murderers of the Duke of Burgundy, without 
expreſſly naming the Dauphin or his Accomplices, at leaſt 
in the enacting Part. It is true, that before the Acts there 
is mention of the Treaty between the Dauphin and Duke of 
C Burgundy, 


upon the 
33 
of the Duke 
3 the Murderers of the Duke his Father. Mexerai 4 Burguri« 


ays, that the Dauphin was ſokmaly called to rhe Marble- dy. 
Table, and not appearing, he was attainted and convicted of, 
cauſing the Duke of Burgundy to be killed, pronounced un- P | 33. 


ibid. 
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1420. Burgund; and that afterwards it is ſaid, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was killed by him; which Words, by him, manifeſtly 
relate to the Dauphin, mentioned ſeveral Lines above. It 
appears however, that the Sentence was worded in ſuch a 
manner that the Dauphin was included only in the general 
Notion of the Murderers of the Duke of Burgunay, and 
that it does not ſeem to point particularly at him. Con- 
ſequently it was not natural to ſpeak of the Succeſſion to 
the Crown. So that in all Appearance, Mexerai had a 
greater Regard to the Intent of the Decree, than to the 
Words themſelves. 5 5 
the Dau- The Dauphin finding that all ſorts of Means were uſed to 
phin ap- -deprive him of the Crown, appealed to God and his Sword, 
_ _ * from whatever had been hitherto, or ſhould be for the fu- 
ge. ture, tranſacted againſt him in the Name of the King his 
Father, and continued ſtill' to aſſume the Title of Regent. 
As ſuch he removed the Parliament and Univerſity of Paris 
to Poictiers, where ſome of the Members of theſe two Bo- 
dies repaired. Thus were ſeen at the ſame Time in France, 
two Kings, two Queens, two Regents, all the Officers of 
the Crown double, ſeven or eight Marſhals of France on 
| each Side, two Parliaments, and two Univerſities of Paris. 
1421. Though Henry was declared Regent, and Heir of France, 
France di- yet was it only by the Burgundian Party, who having the 
— King in their Power, thought they had a Right to diſ- 
Efe, poſe of the Affairs of the Kingdom. The Dauphin had 
ſtill a ſtrong Party left, Who, far from complying with 
what had been ſettled by the Peace of Troye, maintained, 
that ſuppoſing the King had been under no Reſtraint, and 
in perfect Health, he would have had no Right to diſpoſe 
of the Crown as he had done, much leſs, being diſtempered i 
and a Captive. The Provinces at a Diſtance from Paris, iſ 
not being awed by the Engliſh Arms, adhered for the moſt 
Part to the Dauphin. Even the Country about the Me- 
tropolis was all divided. In one and the fame Province, iſ 
| 


there were ſome Places for the Eagliſb, and others for the 
lawful Heir of the King. In ſpite therefore of the Peace, 
the Wer was not yet over, ſince the two Kings were under 
a Neceſſity of driving the Dauphin out of all the * 
5 | a 
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and Provinces he was poſſeſſed of. This was no eaſy Task, 1421. 
though the joining of the Eugliſp Forces to the Burgund: 

an Party, made them vaſtly ſuperior. 353 
Gunieune, of which Henry was in Poſſeſſion of Part, was pardon 
moreover of great Advantage to him, as it ſerved to keep granted tp 
in Awe the Provinces beyond the Loire. Till the Death 1 
of Armagnac the Conſtable, this Province had rather been _— 

a Charge than a Benefit to the Exgliſh. There had been 
conſtant Occaſion for a ſtanding Army, to defend it a- 
gainſt the continual Attempts of the Party which had de- 
clared for France, about the End of the Reign of Edward 
III. The Houſes of Armagnac and Albret, who were at 
the Head of this Party, had created the King of England 
2 great deal of Trouble, particularly after the Earl of Ar- 
magnac came to have the Management of the Publick Affairs, 
But after the Death of that Earl, the Heads of the Party 
thought fit, as I before obſerved, to make a Truce with 
Henry, to the End he might not help the Duke of Burgun- 
dy by their Diverſion. After the Concluſion of the Peace 

of Troye, they ſued for Peace, becauſe they believed they 
ſhould be able to hold out no longer. Henry hoping to ag. pub. 
reap great Benefit by the quiet Poſſeſſion of Guieune, rea- X. 41, 
dily received them into Favour, and ordered Letters of Par- 5 
don to be given them, upon their renouncing, by a Pub- 

lick Inſtrumeut, the Appeal of their Anceſtors to the Court 
of the Peers of France, in the Time of Edward III. Some Choiſy 
ſay that by the Peace of Troye, Guieune was to be united to 3 vi 
the Crown of France after the Death of Charles VI. But Tet 
beſides that in rhe Treaty of Troye there is no mention of 
Guienne, it plainly appears by what has been juſt related, 
that Hezry had no ſuch Intention. On the contrary it is 
evident, that he ſtuck to the Treaty of Bretigny, in order 
to preſerve as King of England, the Sovereignty of Gui- 
enze, independent of the Crown of Fraucfeee. 
Henry having ſettled his Affairs in France, in a manner Henry re- 
ſo glorious for himſelf and his Nation, reſolved to return nung 
into England, where three Things required his Preſence, Sn“ 
\ Firſt, He had a mind to have his Queen crowned. Second» 

y, It was neceſſary he ſhould call a Parliament, as well to 
Vo x: Vs „ get 
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1421. get the Peace of Troye confirmed, as to demand an Aid of 
Money which ſhould enable him vigorouſly to carry on 
the War againſt the Dauphin. Laſtly, There was Occaſion to 
take ſome Meaſures againſt the Scots, who had ſent Supplies 
to his Enemy, under the Command of the Earl of Buchan 
Act. Pub. the Regent's Son. Upon leaving France, Henry gave the 
X. 49. Command of his Troops to the Duke of Clarence his Bro- 
ther. Then he ſer Sail, taking the Queen along with him, 
and ſafely arrived in England about the End of February. 
_— A few Days after, the Queen was crowned, and a Parlia- 
2. 63. ment called, which was to meet at Leiceſter the 2d Day of 
A Parlia- May. | | . 
xg * Whillt People were buſy in cauſing their Repreſentatives, 
wo the King took a Progreſs into ſeveral Counties, and ſtayed 
York.. fome Weeks at Vork. His Aim was, under Colour of 
ſhowing the Queen the Country, to procure by his Pre- 
ſence ſuch Members to be elected as ſhould be favourable. 
to him. He was very ſenſible that the Nation was diſguſt- 
ed at being obliged to defray the Expences of the Conqueſt 
A Procla- of France. Some ſay, that it was during this Progreſs 
mats + that the King iſſued a Proclamation, prohibiting the ad- 
gainſt the 2325 5 a e : 
Pope Col. miting into Bexefices any Ecc leſiaſtichù upon the Pope's Pro- 
lations, Viſions, contrary to the Rights of the Patrons. But it 15 
moreover likely, this Proclamation was not iſſued till after 
the Parliament of Leireſter, purſuant to an Act made for 


that Purpoſe. Be that as it will, this was a mortal Blow to | 


the Court of Rome, to whom the Clauſe Non- obſtante, ſo 
frequently made uſe of by the Popes, became unſerviceable, 

at leaſt, with regard to the Collation of the Benefices. 
„Duale of Before the meeting of the Parliament, Henry received the 
Clarence fatal News, that the Duke of Clarence his Brother was ſlain 
lain. April the zd, in a Battle fought in Avjouw. The Duke had 
led ten Thouſand Men into that Province, with Deſign to 
reduce it to the Obedience of the King. Whilſt he was 
taken up in this Expedition, he was informed that the Earl 
of Buchan, with ſeven Thouſand Scots, had entered the 
Province, and was encamped at Bauge. At the ſame Time, 
he had falſe Intelligence that the Vanguard of the Scorch Ar- 
my was at ſo great a Diſtance from the main Body, kl 
; | . 
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would be an eaſy matter to put them to Rout, provi- 1421 
ded they were ſpeedily attacked. Upon this Information, 
he ſuddenly put bimſelf at the Head of his Cavalry, lea- 
ving the Earl of Salisbury Orders to follow him with the 
reſt of the Army. When he came to Baxge, he ſound in- 
deed ſome Scorch Troops intrenched in the Church- yard. 
He charged them immediately, and diſmounted in order to 
head his Troops, But he loſt ſo much time in forcing the 
Scorch Intrenchments, that the Earl of Buchan had leiſure 
enough to come to their Relief. Then the Duke having 
mounted his Horſe again, furiouſly attacked the new Co- 
mers in ſpite of the Unequality of his Forces. He gave, 
on this Occaſion, Praofs of an uncommon Valour ; but at 
length, over-powered by Numbers, and unable ro bear the 
Thoughts of flying, he was wounded in the Face by a 
Scotch Knight, and killed by the Earl of Buchan himſelf. 
His Death brought on the entire Defeat of the Ezgliſh 
Caualry, whereof Fifteen Hundred were ſlain, and many 
taken Priſoners. Among the Slain were the Earl of Kent, 
the Lords Grey and Roſs, and ſeveral other Officers of Diſ- 
tinction. The Earl of Salisbury not being able to come 
ſoon enough to aſſiſt the Duke of Clarence, had however 
the Comfort to take from the Enemy the Body of that 
Prince, which he ſent to the King his Brother. „ 
The Advantage gained by the Scots made the King's The Parlia- 
Preſence neceſſary in France. But he had ſtill in England ent con- 
ſome Affairs which were no leſs urgent. The Parliament 7 
being met the 2d of May, readily confirmed the Peace of Troye, and 
Troye ſo glorious to England. A Subſidy was alſo granted grants a 
for carrying on the War againſt the Dauphin: but at the 2 
ſame time was preſented to him a Petition, wherein they X 114 
told him, that it was but too true that the Conqueſt of They preſens 
France proved the Ruin of England. To obtain this Sub- 4 Petition te 
| ſay, the King had laid before the Parliament a State of the ings. 
Bo, | | f the 
Revenues and Charges of the Crown. By which Account, lick Re- 
a Fragment whereof is inſerted in the Collection of Publick venues and 
Acts, it appears, that the King's Revenue amounted but Fee. 
to 55743 J. Sterling; and that the ordinary Expences ran P. 3. 
Way with 522.35 4 ſo that there remained but 3 508 4. to 
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1421. provide for a Dozen extraordinary Articles mentioned in 
the Account. The Parliament's Petition could not but be 
very diſpleaſing to the King. One half of France was 
ſtill unconquered, and the Provinces ſubject to the King 

were ſo drained, that there was no Proſpect of being able 

to get from thence the Supplies neceffary for continuing the 
War. Wherefore, the Burden was ſti]! to fall upon Eng- 

land. But the Parliament grew weary of furniſhing Money, 

at a Time when there was more need of it than ever, by 
reaſon of the Diverſion the Kingdom was threatned with 
from the Scots. x ED 
Affairs of I have deferred till now ſpeaking of the Affairs of Scot 
Scotland land, becauſe ſince the Acceſſion of Henny V. to the 
with _ Crown of England, nothing had paſſed in Scotland which 
_ ws made it worth the while to break the Thread of the Hiſtory, 
Finning of But at preſent it will be neceſſary to ſay a word or two a- 
#bis Reign. bout them, for the better underſtanding of what is to be 
related in the Sequel. We have ſeen in the late Reign, that 
in 1406, James Stuart, then Prince of Scotland, was de- 
tained in England, and that ſhortly after he became King 
of Scotland by the Death of his Father. This new Digni- 
ty was ſo far from turning to his Advantage, that it ſerved 
only to cauſe him to be the more ſtrictly guarded. The 
Duke of Albany his Uncle, who had taken upon him the 
Regency, taſted the Sweets of it too much, to be over- 
ſollicitous in procuring him his Liberty. Not a Year paſ- 
fed but he ſent Ambaſſadors to England, under colour of 
ſolliciting the Freedom'of the King his Nephew ; but his 
real Intention was very far from what he ſeemed to deſire. 
The chief Motive of theſe frequent Embaſſies was to ne- 
gotiate the Exchange of the Earl of Fife his Son for young 
Percy, Son of the Earl of Northumberland. The Earl 
( had been Priſoner in England ever ſince the Battle of Hali- 
dan: Percy was ſeized in Scotland by way of Repriſal for 
the King. This Exchange was effected, and yet the Em- 
baſſies were no leſs frequent. It was ever on Pretence of 
treating about the Freedom of the young King, but in 
reality ro influence the King of England to detain him in 
Priſon. Bac hanan affirms, Henry was to do it upon _ 

„ | Alten 
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dition the Regency would engage not to diſturb him by 
Diverſions -in favour of France : Otherwiſe the Scots 
would never have fat ſtill and feen France attacked by the 
Engliſh. Mean while, as it was neceſſary, in order to in- 
duce the Scots to fit down in Quiet contrary to their Inte- 
reſt, to give them ſome ſeeming Satisfaction, the Regent 


191 


1421. 


demanded publickly and earneſtly the Liberty of the King 


his Nephew. But Henry very well knew he ſhould nor 


oblige him in granting. his Demand: On the contrary, the 


Difficulties he ſtarted in this Affair were a ſure Means to 


prevent Diverſions from the Scots. 

In 1415, whilſt Henry was preparing to paſs over into 
France, he received Advice from the Frontiers of the 
North, that the Scots were reſolved to beſiege Berwick with 
Sixty Thouſand Men, whereupon the Duke of Bedford 


Act. pub. 
IX. 307. 


had Orders to levy an Army. But it does not appear, either 


that the Scots did then beſiege Berwick, or that the Duke of 
Bedford marched againſt them. The Evgliſh Hiſtorians 
relate, that the King, upon the Advice I juſt mentioned, 
called a Council, in order to debate whether it would be 
proper to lay aſide the intended Expedition againſt France, 


and heartily apply to the Conqueſt of Scotland; and that 


it was reſolved the firſt Project ſhould be purſued xX. This 


may be true ; but itis very probable the King was then a- 
greed with the Duke of Albany, and that the Rumour of 
the Invaſion, and calling of the Council in England, was 
only to make the People of Scotland believe that the Regent 


acted with Sincerity. And indeed, we do not find in the 
Hiſtory of Scotland any Signs of ſo conſiderable an Armas 


ment in the Year 1415, or of a Reſolution to beſiege Ber- 
wich: Beſides, that very Year a Truce was made between 
the two Kingdoms, whilſt all Heury's Forces were employed 


in France. In ſhort, Buchanan affirms, it cannot be laid 


that 


* Ralph Neville Earl of Weſtmorland, and Lord Preſident of the 
North, made along Harangue to perſuade the King to di'able the $ ofs 
before he carried the War into France, But John Duke of Exeter, the 
King's Uncle, replied to the Earl, and was backed by the Dukes of Cla- 


rence, Bedford, and Gloceſter; upon which the War with France was re- 


ſolred. Duc, in vit. Chich. p. iq. &c. 


< 
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that during the whole Reign of Heury V, there was any 
War between England and Scotland, all the Hoſtilities com- 
mitted in that Time being nothing elſe but mere Robbe. 


tries. He alledges as a Reaſon, that the Duke of Albany 


took care how he diſobliged the King of England, for fear 
he ſhould ſer the King of Scotland at Liberty. Henry was 
however afraid that it would not always be in the Regent's 
Power to keep the Scots quiet, whoſe Intereſt it was to 
prevent the Ruin of France. It was doubtleſs from this 
Conſideration, that in 1416, he gave King James leave to 
go and paſs ſome Time in his own Kingdom, upon giving 
Security for his Return. He was in hopes this Journey 
would create between the Uncle and Nephew ſuch D iſſen- 
tions, as would divert the Scots from all Thoughts of al- 
fiſting France. 5 | 
The Affairs of Scotland continued in this. Poſture till 
1419, when the Dauphin ſent thither the Duke of Ven- 
- dime to crave Aid. The States being met upon this Ac- 
count, the Regent could not hinder the decreeing a Levy 
of Seven Thouſand Men, which were ſent into France 


under the Command of the Earl of Buchan. The Victory 


that General gained over the Duke of Clarence at Bauge, 
procured him the Sword of Conſtable of France. 

Henry could not without Concern ſee the Scots declare ſo 
openly for the Dauphin. He perceived, either that the 
Duke of Albany had not the Credit he had formerly, or 
that he had altered his Meaſures. Wherefore, in order to 
countermine the Dauphin's Friends in Scotland, he believed 
it neceſſary to gain the King of Scotland to his Intereſt, 
and make him his Inſtrument. This was partly his Deſign 
in returning to England. Upon his Arrival, he let that 
Prince know that it was his own Fault if he was not at 
Liberty, on Condition he would uſe his Authority in re- 
calling his Subjects, which were in the Service of France, 
and make a League with him againſt the Dauphin. Fame: 
\ paſſionately longing to be free, after a fifteen Years Im- 
priſonment, very readily complied with whatever Henry 
defired of him. A private Agreement therefore was made 


X. 125, between theſe two Princes, the Articles whereof are un- 


knowny 


/ 
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known, except one, which was that James ſhould go to 


France along with Henry, and ſtay with him till the War 


was over. Henry's Aim was to interpoſe the King of Scor- 


land's Authority, i in order to oblige the ſeven Thouſand Scots 
in the Dauphin Service to return to their own Country. 


Accordingly James attended him to France with this 


View: But when he commanded the Earl of Buchan to 


return to Scotland, the Earl replied, he did not think himſelf 


bound to obey him, as long as he was in Subjection to ano- 
ther. For this Reaſon Hen from that Time treated as 


: Rebels all the Scots that fell into his Hands. 


9; 


1421. 


Henry having finiſhed the Affairs which called him into The King 


gent in his Abſence, went back to France, where his Pre- 
ſence was neceſſary; He ſet fail the roth of June with a 
new-raiſed Army, amounting as ſome ſay; to four Thou- 
fand Men at Arms, and Twenty-four Thouſand Archers: 
Upon his landing at Calais, he ſent out ſeveral Deratch- 
ments to take ſome Caſtles; the Dauphin had ſtill in Picar- 
dy; At the ſame Time he ordered a conſiderable Body to 


march to the Relief of the Duke of Exeter, who was as it 


were blocked up in Paris. Then having begun his March 
with the reſt of the Army, he came to Bois de Vincen- 
hes, from whence he went and joined his Father-in-law at 
Paris. 


before Chartres, and had begun to batter the Town: As 5 
he wiſhed for nothing more than to decide the Quarrel by 


Paris. 


England, took his leave of the Queen then great with verur- 70 
Child, and appointing the Duke of Bedford his Brother Re- 


ibid. 


127, 


129. 


A few Days after he had notice that the Danphin was x The Do 
IN 
ſeges Chat- 
tres, #14 


5 


4 Battle, he immediately drew his Troops together, and retires uten 
marched directly to Chartres. But his Forces were ſo much Henry's 


ſuperior, that the Dauphin did not think fit to ſtay his 


Coming. 


coming. Henry purſued him with all the ſpeed poſſible 3 Henry 
but finding he could not overtake him, fell upon Dreux, tate? 
and took the Town upon Terms. It is ſaid that during Dreuxs 


this Siege a certain Hermit came and boldly reproached him 
with the Calamities he brought on France by his Ambi- 


tion, and threatened him with the Judgments of God. 
Some add, that Henry's Death, which 1p PER the next 
Vo. Ls V. B b Years 
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14. Year, was a plain Proof that the Hermit was inſpired. But 
ſuch Conſequences are not always juſt. ONE N53” 
He return: After the Siege of Dreux, the Flux being got into his Ar- 
ro Paris. my, Henry ſent his Troops into Summer-Quarters, and 
He beſiegss went and refreſhed himſelf at Paris. He drew them toge- 
McauJ. ther again in October, in order to go and lay Siege to Meaux, 
though the Seaſon was ſcarce fit for ſuch an Undertaking. 
Mexerai and iome others were miſtaken in ſaying, that this 
Siege was laid before the King went to England. It is cer- 
tain, it was not begun till four Months after his Return 
Monſtrelet. (a). The ſame Hiſtorian ſays further, that this Place held 
Act. Pub. out three Months, but he ſhould have ſaid ſeven, ſince the 
X. 212. Siege began the 6th of October 1421, and ended not till 
the 2d of May 1422. It is true, as the Town was divid- 
ed into two Parts, namely, the Town and the March *, 


the firſt was taken by Storm during the Winter; but the 
Aarch held out till May. = 5 — 5 
Birthof Whilſt the King was taken up in the Siege of Meaur, 
Prince Hen he received the agreeable News of his Queen's being ſafely 
. brought to Bed ar Windſor of a Prince, who was named Hen- 
Counteſs of ry. The Duke of Bedford, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Hainauit ſtood Godfathers, and Faquelina Counteſs of Hainault 

RR %. Godmother. This Princeſs, who had united under her Do- 
1422. minion Hainanlt, Holland, Zealand, and Friefland, had 
been married firſt to John Duke of Tourain ſecond Son of 
the King of France. This Prince dying in 1416, ſhe 
eſpouſed John Duke of Brabant, Couſin- German to the 
Mer Adven- Duke of Burgundy, She ſoon grew weary of her ſecond 
#725: Husband, and under Colour of their being too near a- 
kin, formed a Deſign to get the Marriage annulled. To 
that Purpoſe, ſhe procured ſome Knights to carry her off 
to England, that ſhe might act the more freely, Her be- 
ing thus carried off was no Secret to the King, ſince we 
_ AR. Pub. find in the Collection of Pablick Acts a Safe-Condudtt for 
ed this Princeſs. Beſides upon her Arrival in England the 
dats King aſſigned her a Penſion of a hundred Pounds Sterling 
| a Month. His Intent was to marry her to the Duke of 
8 1 | | Glowceſter, 
(a) Juvenal des Urſins in his Hiſtory of Charles VI led Mezer# 

into this Error. | 5 | 
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HGlaouceſter, and by that Means put his Brother in Poſſeſſion 1422, 
of four of the beſt Provinces of the Low Countries, The | 
Duke of Burgundy was extremely offended at the little Re- 
gard the King had for the Duke of Brabant his Couſin, 
in affording Jaquelina Refuge in his Dominions. This 


of Brabant ſhould not be annulled. Mean while Henry 
preferring the Intereſts of the Duke of Glouceſter to thole 
of the Duke of Burgundy, did not ſeem to trouble himſelf 
much about the Occaſion of Complaint he gave that Prince, 


cily, who claimed a Right to that Kingdom. In fine, an 


riage could not but be advantagious to England. But as 
her Marriage with the Duke of Brabant was firlt to be can- 
celled, this Affair could not be brought about before the 
King's Death. wee? | 


Beſieged of the March of Meaux demanded a Capitulati- of Meaux. 
on: but they could obtain no other Terms but to the Pri- Gt. Pub. 
ſoners of War. The King even excepted all the Exgliſb, 


er, till they had delivered them up to him. In fine, he 
 Telerved four Officers of the Garriſon, namely, Lewis dz 


Affront in his Opinion reflected upon himſelf. Beſides 
it was his Intereſt that Faquelina's Marriage with the Duke 


Henry was exceeding deſirous of doing well for his two The King 


Brothers, who were both Princes of great Merit, and with projets | 
whom he was well pleaſed. In 1419 he had a ſecret Ne- 1 
gotiation with Joan Queen of Naples, who being preſſed 1 re.. 


| by her Enemies, promiſed to adopt the Duke of Bedford Act. Pub. 


and declare him her ſole Heir. This Buſiueſs having miſ- X. 791-- 
carried upon Queen Foan's Affairs taking a new turn, Hen- 


7 had a Mind to procure the Duke of Bedford the only 
Daughter of Frederick Burgrave of Nuremberg, and after- 

wards a Daughter of the Duke of Lorrain. At the ſame 14 
Time, he treated about a Match between the Duke of 516, 741. 


Glonceſter and Blanch of Navarre Queen Dowager of Si- 


Opportunity offering to get this Prince Faquelina Countels 
ol Hainault, he was willing to lay hold of it, as this Mar- 


It was not till the Beginning of May 1422, that the he aking 


X. 212. 


3 | : | * The King's 
Iriſh, and Scots, who were in the Place, and all that had a, „ 


Hand in the Death of the Duke of Burgundy ; and like- ,,, Fn, 
wiſe all thoſe who had any Towns or Caſtles in their Pow- l. 
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1422, Guaſt, Dennis de Vauris, the Baſtard of Vaurus, and ano- 
ther, in order to bring them to Juſtice: - They were all 
four executed. Da Guaſi was beheaded, and the other 
three ſuffered a more ſhameful Death. The Baſtard of Vau- 

rus was hanged upon a certain Tree, which from him was 
called the Tree of YVaurns, becauſe he had cauſed many 
Burgundians to be hanged on it, in revenge for the Death 
of the Earlof Armagnac. This was a ſevere Capitulation, 

which gave occaſion to the Beſieged to repent of their 
holding out ſo obſtinately, when in all likelihood they had 


no Proſpect of being relieved. 
Dueen Ca- About the Time of the ſurrender of Meaux, Queen Ca- 
nm 66 *" tharine arrived from England, attended by the Duke of 
Prance. Bedford, who had left the Regency to the Duke of Glou- 
The no (eſter his Brother. The two Courts being joined at Bois 
Courrs join de Vincennes, went from thence a little after, in order to 
at Pari. keep the hit ſun-Holy- days at Paris. Henry lodged in the 
Louvre, and Charles in the Palace of St. Paul, where he had 
but a ſmall Court, whilſt the Regent-King's was numerous 
and ſplendid. On Whitſunday they dined together in Pub- 
lick, the two Kings and the two Queens with Crowns on 
their Heads. Thoſe of the French who had auy Regard left 
for their Country, could not without Grief bekold the 
King of England, though outwardly paying ſome Defe- 
rence to the King his Father-in-law, ruling France with an 
A nem Coin abſolute Power. Their Diſguſt was ſtill increaſed by a Tax 
en France. Henry impoſed for the coining of a new ſort of Money *. 
TLhhepariſians murmured at it very much, bur to noPurpoſe. 
Their Condition was very different from what it was a few _ 
Years before, when their Adherents to one of the Patties 
-- "decided the Fare of boe ng . 
The Dau- Whilſt Heury was preparing to renew the Campaign, 
le which had been interrupted by the Queen's Arrival, 
nd velieges News came that the Dauphin had taken 1a Charite, which 
Colne. opened him a Paſlage over the Loire. Shartly-after Advice 


* The new Coin was called a Salute, whereon was ſtamped the An- 

gel ſaluting the Bleſſed Virgin, one holding the Arms of France, the o- 

ther of England, with the King's Title. On the Reverſe, Chriſins 
Hucit, Chrifins regunt, Chriſius imperat. OT AY 
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would wear off, had taken Litter in order to go to the Ar- ro Vincen- 


of Mind. Before he breathed has laſt, he ſent for the Dukes 


a great deal of Blood to be ſpilt, it could not be laid to 
| © his Charge, ſince nothing but Force could have brought 


Son, who by Reaſon of his Age was uncapable of finiſhing 


them for God's Sake to continue ſtrictly united together 
kor the Service of the Infant-Prince, who was going to 


vas brought that he was beſieging Coſue upon the ſame Ri- 1422. 
yer, and char the Belieged had already capirulared ro fur- 


render, 8 by the Duke of Burgundy before the 
iuguſt. The Duke finding he was engaged in 


Honour to relieve that Place, deſired the King to ſend him 


a Supply of Troops; to whom the King returned in Anſwer, 


that he would himſelf make one, and accordingly ſet for- 
ward immediately at the Head of his Army. But whilſt 7, King 
he was pleaſing himſelf with the flattering Proſpect of a falls ſict. 
Victory which would render him Maſter of all France, he 
was ſeized with a Flux, which obliged him to halt at Sexlis. 


| However for fear his Illneſs ſhould hinder Coſue from bein 


relieved, he ordered the Duke of Bedford with the beſt Part 


of his Troops to go and join the Duke of Burgundy. The me Dau- 


Dauphin being informed of their joining, and not being phin re- 
ſtrong enough to give them Battle, retreated, and the two ies. 
Dukes having nothing more to do there, marched towards 

Troje. In the mean Time Henry hoping his Diſtemper Henry goes 


my. But finding he grew worſe rather than better, he re- nes. 
ſolved at length to return back to Vincennes. Wy 
The Duke of Bedfard, hearing of the ill State the King 

his Brother was in, fat out immediately from Troye, in order 

to come to him. He found him at the Point of Death, but 
expect ing his approaching Diſſolution with great Firmneſs 
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of Bedford and Exeter, the Ear] of Warwick, and ſeven or 5 
eight Engliſh Lords more, to give them his laſt Inſtructi- 
ons. He told them, «© That his Reign had been ſhort but 


« Glorious ; That although his Claim to France had cauſed — th 8 
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« the French to a reaſonable Peace; That for his Part, he 
e beheld his approaching Death without Concern ; but 
* however could not but lameat the Fate of the Prince his 


— — — 


i« a Work ſo happily begun; That therefore he intreated 
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1422. © be their King; to take Care of his Education, and to 
c give the Queen all the Conſolation that lay in their Pow- 
cc er, and of which ſhe had ſo great Need. He added, that 
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cc his laſt Advice to them was, to cultivate diligently the 


c Friendſhip of the Duke of Burgundy, and be ſure not to 
c releaſe the Priſoners of Ariucourt, till his Son was of 
& Ape to hold the Reins of the Government himſelf. 
0 That in Caſe they ſhould think fit to conclude a Peace, 
« jt ſhould not be without ſecuring the Sovereignty of 
& Normandy to the Crown of England. He concluded 
«« with ſaying, That it was his Deſire the Duke of Bedford 


« ſhould take upon him the Adminiſtration of the Affairs 


dc of France, and the Duke of {Glouceſter be Protector of 

* England during his Son's Minority”. 

His Steddi- Having ſpoken theſe Words, he asked his Phy ficians 
neſs at the how long they thought he had to live. Upon which one 
-{pproacs of them kneeling down, faid with Tears in his Eyes, that 
Dea. without a Miracle he could not live above two Hour. 
This terrible Sentence giving him no manner of Concern, 
he ſent for his Confeſſor, and having made his Confeſſion, or- 

dered his Chaplains to read the ſeven penitential Pſalms. 

He declares When they came to theſe Words of the 1ſt, Build thou 
hedeſigred the Malls of Jeruſalem, he interrupted them, and declared 
#0 _ upon the Words of a dying Prince, that after he had ſettled 
rale a firm Peace in France, he had reſolved to go and wage 
Infid-ls., War upon the [»fidels, and endeavour to free Jeruſalim 
Re dies, from their Yoke. The Moment they had done Reading, 
this great Prince expired on the 3 1ft of Auguſt, in the 
Thirty-fourth Year of his Age, after a triumphant Reign 
of nine Years, four Months and eleven Days. His Body 
was brought into England and buried at Weſtminſter among 
his Anceſtors, with a Funeral Pomp ſuitable to the Gran- 
deur he had enjoyed whilſt alive, and to the Eſteem his 
Subjects had conceived for him. His Queen, to honour is 
a particular Manner the Memory of fo illuſtrious a Spoule, 
cauſed to be laid on his Tomb a Statue of Silver gilt, © 
large as the Life, and extremely like him. *. | 1 


. The Statue was only covered over WIch Silver-Plate gilt, 2 a 
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If in order to know the Character of the Monarch whoſe 
Reign we have juſt gone through, a Man ſhould keep cloſe; 
without any further Examination, to the Commendations 
given him by the Writers of his own Nation, he could not 


help repreſenting him to his Mind as a Prince ſurpaſſing all 


the moſt accompliſhed that had ever appeared in the World 
before him. Not one Exgliſh Hiſtorian aſcribes to him the 


laſt Defect, but all with one Mouth ſpeak of him as of a 


perfect Hero. On the other Hand, the French have en- 
deavoured to draw 1n his Portraiture certain Shadows which 


tarniſh the Luſtre. It will be neceſſary therefore, in or- 
der to form a juſt Repreſentation of him, to conſider his 


Actions with their Circumſtances, abſtracted from the 
Admiration of ſome, and the Envy of others. 
In the firſt Place, with reſpect to the Government of his 


_ own Kingdom, he ought not to be denied his due Praiſe, in 
that he avoided to tread in the Steps of Richard II, and e- 
ven of his own Father, and conſtantly refrained to incroach 


on the Liberties and Privileges of the People. His readi- 


| nefs at all Times to give the Royal Aﬀent to ſuch As as 


the Parliament judged neceſſary for theWelfare of the King- 


dom, was a clear Evidence of his having the Geod and 


Happineſs of his People at Heart, Nevertheleſs in this ve- 


ty Thing, he was to blame to ſuffer himſelf to be carried 
to fo great Lengths, as contrary to his own Inclination 
and the Dictates of his Reaſon, to conſent to the Per- 


ſecution of the Lollards, out of pure Condeſcenſion to the 
Clergy. Indeed it was next to impoſſible, that being en- 
dowed with an excellent Judgment, he ſhould not be ſen- 
ſible on how ſlender a Foundation the Charge againſt them 
was built, in the Beginning of his Reign; and yet rather 


than publickly retract his Opinion, he all along feigned to 
believe it, juſt at the very Time when he ſhowed Favour 
to ſome that were ſentenced to Death, who had perliſted 


in pleading not Guilty of the pretended Crime. 2 


| Head was all of Maſſy-Silver. All which at the Abby's Suppreſſion 
was broken off, ſo that there is nothing to be ſeen now but a Head- 
leſs Monument, with two Latin Verſes on his Tomb, | 
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F But it is not chiefly for what he acted in England, that 


- Hiſtorians have been ſo laviſh of their Praiſes ; his warlike 


Exploits are the main Subject of his Pazegyrick. And yet 
it may be ſaid perhaps without magnifying Matters, that 


his Martial Deeds were what he was the leaſt remarkable 
for, notwithſtanding the glorious Succeſs that attended his 


Arms. The Conqueſt of France conſidered in it ſelf, has 


ſomething Grand and Marvellous. But the View of the 
Poſture of Affairs in that Kingdom renders iit doubtleſs 
not ſo wonderful as it appears to be when abſtracted from 
all its Circumſtances. Lewis VIII, Father of St. Lewis, 
conquered England at a like Juncture, and yet no one ever 


took it in his Head to aſcribe the Conqueſt ſolely to his 


Wiſdom or Valour. Henry formed the Project of his En- 
terprize at a Time when the Civil Diſſentions of the French 


rendered them unable to ſtand upon their Defence. The 


Towns he took from them were defended only by the Be- 
ſieged themſelves, without any Army ever appearing to 
relieve them. And yet ſome of theſe Places took him up 
ſeveral Months, and ſurrendered not till compelled by Fa- 
mine. 


The Battle of Azincourt is then the great and almoſt only 
warlike Exploit which can juſtly afford Matter for Pane- 
Orick. In this famous Action it was that he gave Proofs 


of an uncommon Conduct, Reſolution and Bravery, Bur 


this very Battle, the Iſſue whereof was to him ſo Glorious, 
affords likewiſe a Handle to tax him with Imprudence. 


It may be ſaid, that if he came off Conqueror, it waz 
becauſe he had reduced himſelf to a Neceſſit y of van- 
quiſhing or dying, to which a General never expofes him- 


ſelf, without cauſing his Conduct to be ſeverely cenſured. | 


Whatever the Event may be, his undertaking to retire to 
Calais without weighing beforehand the Difficulties of the 


March, and without being ſure of a Paſſage over the Som- 
me; his Wilfullnefs in reſolving to paſs that River in or- 
der to Force his Way through an Army ſo ſuperior in 
Number to his ewn, ſeem not to be excuſed bur by the 


Succeſs of the Battle of Azincourt, which was a fort of 
Miracle. Had he loſt the Day, as he ſhould naturally have 


done: 
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done, the World would not have failed to charge him with 

Indiſcretion or Raſnneſs. The Neceſſity he was reduced 

to during his March, if we may believe the French Hiſto- 

rians, of offering to reſtore Harfleur, and repair the Da- 

mages he had done to France, ee Af how much he 
a 


him{elf was convinced of the falſe Step he had made. This 


Battle therefore was more glorious to him on account of 


his perſonal Valour, than with regard to his Capacity in the 
Art of War. It muſt be confeſt, that never did Prince ex- 
ſe himſelf more in a Battle, and give more ſignal Proofs 
of true Valour than did Heury in that Day's Action. 
As to his other Conqueſts in France, I do not know 
whether his greateſt Admirers have Reaſon to wiſh he had 


met with more Oppoſition. What might have happened 


in that Cafe, is beyond humane Knowledge. It cannot 
however be denied but that the Victory of Axincourt 
ſtrongly prepoſſeſſes us in his Favour. But what may be 
extolled in nim, without Danger of being deceived, is the 
Excellency of his Genius, and the Solidity of his Judg- 
ment, He knew how to manage the great Undertaking 
he had formed with wonderful Prudence and Addreſs, wiſe- 
h taking Advantage of the ſeveral Revolutions which hap- 
pened in France, and making them all turn to his Benefit. 


Few Princes would have known like him how to hold 


their Hand after ſo glorious a Victory as that of Axincourt, 
and ſit down in Quiet, the which, though in appearance 
not ſo honourable as the continuation of the War, was in 
reality to him more advantagious. This Piece of Policy in 
my Opinion, is one of the beſt Things he ever did 


in his Life, and the ſtrongeſt Proof of the Soundneſs of 


his Judgment. His Negotiations with the Dauphin and 
Duke of Burgundy at one and the ſame Time, and his In- 
fractions to his Ambaſſadors are plain Indications of his A- 
bilities, and how difficult it was to over- reach him. 


14223 


It is no great Wonder that the proſpęrous Iſſue of his 


Undertakings ſhould gain him extraordinary Commenda- 
tions from his own Nation, eſpecially as it cannot be Ide- 


nied that his Succeſs was no leſs owing to his Prudent Con- 


duct, than to the favourable I unctures he met with. In 
el. V. GS a Word, 
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1422. à Word, he forced the French to own him for Regent and 
| Heir of their Kingdom. And this is one of thoſe Actions 
which ſeldom fail of being praiſed beyond Meaſure. Ac- 
cordingly Hiſtorians have not been ſatisfied with comparing” 
him to David, Alexander, and Cæſar, but have ranked 
him far above theſe Great Men. But without going ſo 
far for Compariſons, which after all ſeem not altogether juſt, 
methinks he might with more Reaſon be put in Parallel 
with Edward III his Great-Grandfather. However, I 
ſhould ſcarce make any Scruple to give the Preference to 
Edward. Edward had to deal with all France united a- 
gainſt him, and the Difficulties he encountered in his Con- 
queſts were incomparably greater, and required an abler 
Head to furmount them than did thoſe which oppoled the 
Progreſs of Henry V. EL 
What I have been {aying of this Prince properly relates on- 
ly to the main Buſineſs of his Lite, his War with France. 
ſhall now deſcribe his other Qualifications, which though 
not ſo glaring, are no leſs worthy of Admiration than the glo- 
rious Succeſs of his Arms, which has almoſt wholly engrol- 
ſed the Attention of the Publick. It is certain he had all 
the Endowments of Body and Mind neceſſary to the form- 
ing of a Great Man. He was tall and majeſtick of Stature, 
though a little roo flender and ſomewhat long-necked. 
His Hair was Black, and his Eyes of the ſame Colour were 
excecding bright and lively. He was ſtrong and robult, 
very expert in all bodily Exerciſes, - chaſte, temperate, at 
leaſt after he came to the Crown, inured to Hardſhips, and 
patiently bearing Hunger and Thirſt, Heat and Cold. In 
all theſe Things he was a ſtanding Example to his Troops 
of Moderation and Conſtancy. A great Lover of Juſlice, 
he followed it himſelf, and ſaw it obſerved very punctu- 
ally. Religious without Diſguiſe, perſevering in Piety, 
and conſtant in his private as well as publick Devotions. 
A great Friend of the Church and Clergy ; he won by theſe 
Qualities, the Eſteem and Affections of the Eccle/raſtices, 
_ who did not a little contribute to ſet off the Luſtre of his 
Glory. He was prudent in Council, bold in Undertak- 
Ing, and xeſolute in executing, As to his Valour, he 
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gave continual Proofs of it throughout the whole Courſe 
of his Life. There is another Thing likewiſe for which 
he ought to be praiſed, he cauſed military Diſcipline to flou- 
riſh again, which had been almoſt entirely neglected in Exg- 


land, ever ſince the Reign of Edward III. Never did 2 


the Engliſh Nation ſhine with ſuch Luſtre as under this re- 
nowned Prince. To this we may add, he was ſo fortu- 
nate, as to finiſh his Days in the midſt of his Proſperity, 


1422. 


and not live to ſee with Edward III. the Fruits of all 


his Labours come to nothing. 


Having related what the Engliſb ſay to this Prince's Ad- 


vantage, the Faithſulneſs of an Hiſtorian requires that I paſs 


not over in Silence ſome Imperfections which the French 


-upbraid him with, and which Envy and Diſguſt have per- 


haps cauſed them to aggravate. In the firſt Place, they 
tax him with Cruelty, and making War in a barbarous 
Manner. They ground their Charge not only upon the 
Slaughter of the Priſoners of the Battle of Azizconrt, but 
allo upon his putting to Death ſeveral Officers after the ta- 
king of Caen, Melun and Meaux. But as to the Priſoners 
of Azinconrt, there is no diſpute but the Maxims of War, 
and the Neceſſity of providing for his own Safety, will 


juſtify the Orders he gave upon that Account, granting . 


they were not too haſty. As to his Treatment of the 


Burghers and Garriſons of the Places he became Maſter of, 


I confeſs it is not impoſſible but he might be {wayed a little 
by Revenge, on the Score of the Time theſe brave Men 


made him loſe ; but this can only be ſaid by Conjecture. 


That he uſed Severity toward ſome we know; but the Rea- 
ſons why he did fo we cannot ſay. To diſcuſs ſuch Mat- 
ters of Fact, more Circumſtances are required than are come 


to our Knowledge. However, with regard to thole of 


Meanx, tis certain they had incurred the Guilt of ſeveral 
Murders, for which doubtleſs they deſerved to be puniſn- 


ed. It was neither unjuſt nor barbarous to order the Baſtard 


of Vaurus to be hanged on the ſame Tree whereon he him- 


{elf had cauſed to be hanged all the Adherents of the Duke 
of Burgundy that fell into his Hands. For the other three 
that were executed at the ſame Time, I know not the Reaſon : 
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but it is to be preſumed, that they were not pitched upon | 
out of all the reſt of the Garriſon, purely to be Inſtances 


of the Severity of the Conquerors. As for the Engliſh 


and 7riſh which were in the Service of the King's Enemies, 


their being excepted in the Capitulation, needs no Apology, 


It were to be wiſhed for Henrys Reputation, that he could 
be as eaſily juſtified in refuſing to give Quarter to the Scots, 
on Pretence that they had refuſed to obey their King who 
was actually his Priſoner. NN EE 

The French accuſe moreover this Prince of exceſſive Pride, 
even to the cauſing, as they aſſure us, the Marſhal de I 1ſte- 


Adamto be committed to the Baſtile, for having dared to look 


in his Face whilſt he was ſpeaking to him. It is true, if he 
Had no ether Reaſon, this was a high Strain of Havghti- 
neſs and Rigour. But can it be denyed that a Look, a 
bare Geſture, may be ſometimes very offenſive ? And who 
knows but the Marſhal, as he ſpoke, uſed ſome aggravating 
Circumſtance, or raſh Expreſſion, which rendred him 
worthy of Chaſtiſement, and which they have thought fit 
to conceal, in order to make what the King did appeat the 
r 

Avarice is another Blemiſh they confidently reproach 
him with. They affirm, that after he was declared Re- 
gent and Heir of France, he never did one Act of Genero- 
ſity either to any of the Burgundian Party who had ſerved 
him, or to thoſe of the Dauphin's, who had voluntarily 
ſubmitted to him. I ſhall not take upon me to clear him 


from this Charge, eſpecially as it does not appear that he EF 


was very liberal to the Expliſh themſelves who ſerved him, 
either by reaſon of the great Expence he was at, or becauſe 
his Inclination did not lie that way. Though he had a- 
bundance of good Officers, and excellent Generals, we 


do not find that he rewarded them according to their Merit 


and Services. We muſt however except the Earl of Dor- 


ſer, to whom he aſſigned a Penſion of a Thouſand Pound 


a Year, when he created him Earl of Exeter; Falſtaff, to 
whom he gave a conſiderable Eſtate near Zarfleur ; le Cap- 
tal de Buch of the Houſe of Foix, who had the Lordthip 
of Zoygucville ; and the Earl of Salisbury, to whom be 

Da . gave 
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gave the Earldom of Perch. Bur after all, it is very poſſible 
that Henry's want of Liberality was the Effect of, his Pru- 
dence. 1 have hinted before, that the Revenue of the 
Crown amounted not to above Fiſty- ſix Thouſand Pounds, 
and that he was fain to pawn his Jewels to ſupply What the 
Sums granted him by Parliament wanted to defray the 
Charges of the War. Was it proper to appear liberal in 


ſuch Circumſtances? Upon many . Occaſions it would be 


well if Sovereigns would ſtint their Bounties, which are 
but too often beſtowed at the Expence of the poor People. 
_ Laſtly, An unbounded Ambition is a Vice which the 
French think they may juſtly tax him with. In order to 
know whether this Charge be well: gronnded, a Man ſhould 
examine whether he was in the Right to renew, or rather 
to continue a War againſt France, which ſhe herſelf was 


the Occaſion of by the Breach of the Treaty of Bretigny, 


and which ſhe herſelf had commenced. Bur this Inquiry 


would be needleſs, after what has been ſaid upon this Subject 


in the Reign of Edward III. to which recourſe may be 
bad. However, it cannot be denied but that Henry was 


very ambitious. His firſt Project was only to reſtore the 


Peace of Bretigny. But as ſoon as he had a Glimpſe of be- 


ing able to aſcend the Throne of France, his Ambition 


hurried him beyond the Bounds he had ſer to himſelf in the 
Beginning of the War. I have already taken notice, that 
he had Thoughts of making one of his Brothers King of 
Naples, and the other of Sicily ; and that in order to pro- 
cure the Duke of Glouceſter four Provinces of the Lo- 
Countries, he made uſe of a Means which certainly was not 


very honourable. We find in the Collection of Public Acts, 
that he had a Deſign to purchaſe the Dutchy of Luxemburg 


of the Emperor Sigiſmund, and to treat with him about 
| thepretended Claim of the Emperors to the Dauphin. In 
fine, it appears there alſo, that he would have paid the Ran- 


ſom of a Lord of the Houſe of Blois, who was Priſoner to 


the Marquiſs de Bade, apparently, in order to aſſert one 


Day the Pretenſions of that Houſe to the Dutchy of Bre- 
tagne, e | N 


By 
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By Catharine of France his Queen, Heury left but one 
Son, of the ſame Name with himſelf, about eight or nine 


Months old. The Queen his Widow, forgetting ſhe 
had been Wife to ſo great a Prince, and was deſcended from 


the moſt Illuſtrious Z7ouſe of Europe, married ſome Time 
after a Welſh Gentleman, one Owen Tudor, not without 
giving great Offence both to the Engliſh and French. Tis 
pretended that this Gentleman was deſcended from the an- 
tient Kings of Wales: but I do not know whether his Ex- 


traction be well made out x. Owen Tudor had by the 


Queen three Sons, namely, Edmund, Faſper and Owen, 


The eldeſt married Margaret, only Daughter of ohn 
Beaufort Duke of Sommerſet, Grandſon of John of Gaunt 
Duke of Lancaſter, and Catharine Roet his Third Wife. 
He was Father of Heury VII, whom we ſhall ſee hereafter 
mount the Throne, and leave it to his Poſterity. 

Charles VI. King of France out- lived Henry but two 
Months. The Death of theſe two Monarchs is going to 
open a Scence very different from that we have juſt be- 


held. 8 


* Tt is likewiſe ſaid that he was the Son of 2 Br-wer But the Mean- 
neſs of his Extraction was made up by the Delicacy of his Perſon, 
being reckoned the bandſomeſt Man of his Time, | 
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16. HEN RY VI, Sirnamed of 


- WiNDSOR. 


T looked as if ITE? V hel bers Bien 
out of the World juſt as he was with- y 
in Reach of the Prize he had been con- 
tending for, by the particular Direction 

of Divine Providence, which is ſome- 
imiimes pleaſed to put a Stop to the beſt 
—— | concerted Undertakings when upon the 


very Point of being. accompliſhed: The 
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210 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. V. 
1422. to be made with the Arms of France and England, and the 
Elfffigies of the young King holding a Scepter in each Hand, 
2 Ihe Peace of Troye having ſettled the Succeſſion of the 
he French = | 
Lords ſwear Crown of France, the Regent thought he might, upon 
Allegiance that Foundation, and without demanding afreſh the Con- 
10 Henry. ſent of the States, put the King his Nephew in Poſſeſſion 
of the Kingdom. Wherefore, contenting himſelf with 
convening at Paris all the great Men which eſpouſed the 
Engliſh Party, he made a Speech to them, exhorting them 
to recognize young Henry for their Sovereign. He in- 
ſiſted on the Peace of Troye, and the Oath they had taken 
to obſerve it; and endeavoured to convince them, that it 
was for their own as well as the Kingdom's Intereſt invio- 
bly to keep it. This done, all that were preſent ſwore 
Allegiance to Henn, and did Homage to him, in the Per- 
ſon of the Regent, for the Lands they held of the Crown. 
The ſame Thing was afterwards required of thoſe that were 
abſent, and of the Towns in Subjection to the Ergliſh. 
A Derata- his Ceremony being over, the Regent, the Council 
tion to of France, and City of Paris, ſent Deputies to London, of 
Henry. whom the Biſhop Terouenne was the Chief, to congratu- 
late the young King upon his Acceſſion to the Crowns of 
the two Kingdoms. At the ſame Time all the Deputies had 
Orders to go by the Low-Comntries, and exhort the Duke 
of Burgandy to ſtand firm to the Alliance. It was feared 
the Death of Henry V. and of Charles VI. might cauſe 
im :o alter his Meaſures, — 
The Dau- Whilſt the Dukeof Bedford was taking all neceſſary Pre- 
pain rakes cautions to keep the Affairs of the King his Nephew in 3 
_ _ good Poſture, the Dauphin was no leſs intent upon his. He 
5 was at Eſpaly, a Houle belonging to the Biſhop of P,. 
and i: When he heard of his Father's Death. He ſhed abundance 
6rowned at of Tears at the News; whether Nature rouzed herſelf upon 
Foictiers. that Occaſion, or whether he had all along preſerved a fil. 
al Love for a Father, who was not to blame tor the Hurt he 
had done him. The firſt Day he appeared in Mourning; 
but on the Morrow he put on Scarlet, and was proclaimed 
King of France, with all the Solemnity the State of bis 
Court, and the Place he was in would admit of. ry 
| 8 | W RICH, 
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e 

. which, he came to Poictiers, whither he had removed the 1422, 
. Parliament of Paris. He was crowned there in the Begin 

n ning of November, becauſe the Ciry of Rheims, where the 

- WF Coronation of the Kings of France is uſually performed, 

0 was in the Hands of the Exgliſh. . 

h ' Thus Henry VT. and Charles VII. aſſumed both at the Neceſſity of 
20 fame Time the Title of King of France, and diſputed with joining te- 


1 one another the Poſſeſſion of the Throne during Thirty ps ior 
4 Years. This makes the Hiſtory of the preſent Reign fo 3 
interwoven with that of France, that there is no ſeparating England. 
them. The Engliſh were bent upon keeping for their | 
young King the Crown of France, which the King his 
55 Father had obtained by his Labours, and which they be- 
lieved his Anceſtors: had been unjuſtly deprived of. On 


oy the other Hand, Charles propoſed likewiſe to take Poſ- 
© WY {con of the ſame Crown, which they had reſolved to 
nuke from him, and which, in his Opinion, he had not ſo 
p much from the King his Father, ſeduced by ill Counſels, 


as from a long Train of Anceſtors who had enjoyed it be- 
0 fore him. Phis important Quarrel produced numberleſs 
Events, for the better Underſtanding of which, a pretty 
exact Knowledge of the Poſture of the Affairs of both the 
F Kings, in the Beginning of their Reigns is very neceſſary. 
; It is no lets requiſite to know the Characters of the Per- 
ſons that were at the Head of Affairs, as well Civil as 
Military, in the two Kingdoms. In fine, to have a clear 
Notion wherein conſiſted the Advantages and Diladvan- 
tages of each of the two Kings during this tedious War, 
it will be abſolutely neceſſary to have a general Idea of the 
State France was in, With regard to the Succours each of 
the two Kings might have, as well from the Princes and 
Vaſſals of the Crown, as from Foreigners. This Review 
ſeems to me indiſpenſable, in order to avoid the Obſcurity 
which would inceſſantly occur, in a Recital made up of ſo 
many various Events. 


In the firſt Place then, for the Perſons of the two Kings, PR of 
Charles was one and twenty Years old, and Henry but an = * 
| Infant of nine Months. However, in this very Thing xings. 
the Advantage lay on Henury's Side, whole Affairs were 


” Vo L. V. 1 . | managed 
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managed by two Uncles of great Abilities, and by the 
wileſt Council then in Europe. On the contrary Charles, 
who never paſſed for an extraordinary Genius, was by reaſon = 
of his Age more difficult to be ruled, his Paſſions hindering 


him from following the beſt Advice. To the Time he 


aſſumed the Title of King, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
neither by his Valour or Conduct. More prone to Plea- 
ſures than War, he appeared very unfit to rcſtore the Af. 
fairs of the French Monarchy, which was upon the Brink 
of Deſtruction. The Murder of the Duke of Burgund) 
committed before his Face, and no doubt by his Orders, 
had raiſed a great Prejudice 2gainſt him. He had acted with 
no more Conſcience with regard to the Duke of Bretagne 


his Brother-in-l w. This Prince, whom the Earl of Pon. 


tievre by a notorious Piece of Treachery had carried a= 
way by Force and long detained in Priſon, came to know | 

after his Deliverance, that the Plot was contrived againſt 
him with the Knowledge and Conſent of the Dauphin. And 
therefore it might be ſaid, that it was not Charles's Fault 
that the Duke of Bretagne did not undergo the ſame Fate 
with the Duke of Burgundy. Theſe Things made a deep 
Wound in his Reputation, which was not otherwiſe ſup- 
ported by any bright Virtue or Action. All that could 


be ſaid to his Advantage was, that he was not ſo mean-ſpi- 


rited as to ſtoop to his Enemies. But there was no need of 
being a great Genius, to refule caſting himſelf down a Pre- 


cipice which he ſaw before his Eyes. 


As to the Forces of the two Kings, it is eaſy to ſee that 
Henry had vaſtly the Advantage of his Rival in that Re- 
ſpect, ſince together with what he held in France, he had 
all England for him too. France was then ſhared between 
them in ſuch a Manner, that each had whole Provinces un- 
der his Obedience, and in others, each had his Strong- 
holds and Adherents. In the Provinces thus dwided, there 


was ſcarce a walled Town but what had a Garriſon for one 


or other Side. The which made them for above thirty 
Years together the Seat of the War, DE 


Charles 


, WW. —- 
Charles was poſſeſſed of all Languedoc, from whence he 
had not long ſince driven out the Earl of Foix, whilſt 
Henry V. Was employed in the Siege of Melun, and where 
he had appointed for Governor the Earl of Clermont, eldeſt 
don of the Duke of Bourbon. Since that Time the Earl 
of Foix had at tempted in vain to recover that Province. 
The Dauphin was likewile all ſubject to Charles, who 
held allo Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, Part of Saintonge, the 
City of Rochel and Poictou. Beſides, theſe Provinces he 
conſidered as Countries dependent of him, Provence, Maine 
and Anjou, for Reaſons mentioned hereafter. 3 
Henry was in Poſſeſſion of Normandy and Guienne, the 
two beſt Provinces of the Kingdom. Picardy, Champagne, 
Brie, the Iſie of France were his, excepting a few Places 
which itil] held out for King Charles. In fine, he was 
Maſter of Paris, the Metropolis of the Kingdom, which 
alone might be put in the Balance againſt a great and rich 
Province. He could like wiſe rely upon the two Burgun- 
dies, Flanders and Artois, which belonged to the Duke of 
Burgundy his Vaſſal and Aly, 5 
From what has been ſaid it is eaſy to perceive, that the 
War might be carried on in all the Provinces of France, 
Bretagne excepted, which hitherto had ſtood Neuter. But 
there were ſome Places more expoſed than others to the 
Fury of the Sword, as Picardy, Champagne, Brie, and the 
| Ih: of France. The Reaſon is, becauſe the Engliſß wanted 
before all things to clear theſe Provinces of King Charles's 
| Garriſons, to the End they might attack him afterwards be- 
yond the Laire, without being forced to leave any thing 
behind them. For the ſame Reaſon, it was Charles's Buſi- 
neſs to keep up the War in the ſame Provinces, that he. 
might prevent his Enemies from carrying on their Conqueſts 
into the Southern Provinces, which were his laſt Refuge. 
Having taken a View of the State of the Provinces, it 
will be neceſſary to examine the Situation the French Prin- 
ces immediate Vaſſals of the Crown were in. And firſt of 
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Ever ſince the Beginning of the War, John V. Duke of 
Bretagne, had ſtood Neuter, having avoided the being con- 
cerned in a Quarrel which could not fail of drawing the 
War into his Country, if he had been ſo ill-advifed as to 
declare for either of the two Kings. But after the Peace 
of Troye was ſigned and ſworn, he believed it would be 
no longer in his Power to continue in a State of Neutrali- 
ty. Charles VI. and Henry V. being united together by 
the Peace, and there being but one King of France, he 
could not help acknowledging him, unleſs he would openly 
eſpouſe the Side of the Dauphin. But that would have 
been a very imprudent Step, ſince the Dauphin's Affairs 
were in ſo low a Condition, that there was little Appearance 
of his ever being able to lift up his Head again. Upon theſe 
Accounts, as ſoon as the Duke ſaw the two Kings united, 
he ſent Henry V. word, that he was ready to ſign the Peace 
of Troye, and do homage for his Dutchy to King Charles, 
This Negotiation, though begun in 1420, could not be 
ended before Henry's Death. Apparently the Duke of 
Aro ſpun out the Time on purpoſe to fee how the War 
againſt the Dauphin would go. Be that as it will, Henry's 
dying before this Affair was finiſned, the Duke of Bretagne 
ſaw himſelf in the {ame State he was in before the Peace of 
Troye, that is, at liberty to chuſe Sides, or ſtand Neuter, 
as the Iſſue of Things ſhould determine him. There 
was however one very good Reaſon for his being averſe to 
ſide with the Dauphin, and that was, the Diſcovery he 
had made that the Dauphin had a great Hand in the Con{pi- 
racy of the Pontievrians. Nevertheleſs, preferring the 
Peace of his Subjects to the gratifying his Revenge, he had 
not thought fit to declare for England. 5 
Arthur Earl of Richmont, Brother of the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, was taken Priſoner at Ax incourt in 1415, and car- 
ried into England, where he remained till 1420. In the 
mean while, the Duke his Brother being ſeized by the Pon- 
tievrians, he demanded of King Henry Leave to go and 


work his Deliverance. Leave was granted him upon cer- 


tala Terms, namely, That on Michaclmas-da 1422, Are 
thar ſhould return back to London, and appear before the 


Sok XI , VI „ 
King, or his Succeſſor, the Lord Chancellor, or the Mayor 1422. 
of London. or 7. 7 1 
That during the Time he was gone, he ſhould make no 
Alliance with the Dauphin, or any other Perſon whate- 
ver, againſt the King of England or Duke of Burgundy, 
neither ſhould he artempr any thing contrary to the Peace 
of Troye. Eo ” V | ; 
That Alan de Rohan the Duke of Bretagne's Lieutenant, 
the States and Barons of the Country, ſhould promiſe the 
fame Thing during the Earl's Abſence from England. | 
For Security of the Performance of theſe Conditions, 
the Earl of Mont fert was to be delivered to the King, whom 
he promiſed to reſtore upon the Earl of Richmont's Return 
to London. „ ; | | 5 
The Earl ratified and ſwore all theſe Articles, and then 
far out for Bretagne. The Death of Flenry V. happening 
2 Month before the Time of his Leave was expired, in- 
ſtead of coming back to England according to his Oath, he 
ſtayed at the Duke his Brother's Court, who was freed from 
his Impriſonment. Thus at the Time of the Death of 
Charles VI. he was really Priſoner of the Exgliſh, though 
he was not actually in their Power; and moreover, liable to + 
the Reproach of having broke his Word. Some have ima- Hiſt of Ch. 
gined they could juſtity him by ſaying, that he only ſtood * by 
bound to the Perſon of Henry V. and therefore upon that ry 1 
Monarch's Death looked upon himſelf as freed from his 195. 
Oath. But this pretended Limitation of his Engagement 
is deſtroyed by the Articles above. _ 1 
Beſides, the Situation the Duke of Bretagne was in with 
relpect to the two Rival Kings; he Was moreover ſpurred 
on to {ide with the Engliſh, by the Earl of Richmont his 
Brother, who had a great Influence over him. Arthur not 
only deſigned by that Means to free himſelf from the En- 
gagement he was under; but had alſo ſome other Views 
which ſhall be mentioned hereafter. It may therefore be 
ſaid, that although the Duke of Bretagne ſtood Neuter, 
or was deſirous of ſtill paſſing for ſuch, he was however 
upon the Point of declaring for England. 
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As for the Duke of Burgundy, there is no Occaſion to re- 
peat here the Reaſons he had to keep firm to the Alliance 


of the Engliſh. It vill ſuffice to ſay, that he did not think 
the Death of the Duke his Father ſufficiently revenged, 
whilſt the Dauphin enjoyed any Part of France. Y 


Lewis III Duke of Anjou and King of Sicily, who was 


poſſeſſed fin France, of Provence, Anjou, and Maine, was 
entirely in the Intereſts of King Charles his Brother-in- 
law. But he was ſome Time fince taken up at Vaples in 
ſecuring the Inheritance of Joan IT, Queen of that Coun- 
try, who had adopted him for her Son. In his Abſence 


Violante of Arragon his Mother had the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs, and remained firmly attached to King Charles her 


Son- in-law. 5 | | | 
The Houſe of Foix made then a very great Figure in 


the Kingdom *. Aarthew of Caſtlebon, Earl of Foix and 

&;Brothers. Sovereign of Bearn, dying without Iſſue in 1399, Eliza- 
beth his Siſter, Wife of Archembald de Grailly, Capral of 
Buch in Guienne, took Poſſeſſion of his Dominions. Charles 


VI attempted to deprive the Captal and his Wife of this 


noble Inheritance ; but they tound Means to keep Poſſeſſi- 


on. Archembald died in 1413, leaving five Sons, all of 
eminent Note. John the eldeſt was Earl of Foix and Bi- 


gorre, and Soveraign of Bearn. Gaſton, who bore the Title 


of Captal of Buch, adhered ro Henry V. who made him 
Knight of the Garter and Earl of Longueville. From him 


ſprung the Houſe of Candale. Archembald Lord of Noail- 
les, the third Son, was killed on Aontereanu-Bridge with 


the Duke of Burgundy, Aatthew the fourth Brother mar- 
ried the Heireſs of Comigne, We ſhall fee hereafter that 


a Quarrel 


»The Eatls of Foix (Part of Gaſcogre) were in ſo high Eſteem in 


the Court of France, that they took Pla ce of the Earls of Vendome, 
though a Prince of the Blood, and lived in a State equal to moſt Kings 


in Chriſtendom. Francis Phabus by marrying the Heireſs of Navarre 
added that Kingdom to Foir in 1479. And by Antony of Bourbon, 
Duke of Vendome marrying Joan Heireſs of this Houſe became King, 


of Naverre, Earl of Foix, and Sovereign of Bearn, whoſe Son Henry 11. 


King of Navarre, &c. ſucceeded to the Crown of France in 1 589. 


being Grand- Father to Lewis XIV, late King of France. 
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2 Quarrel between him and his Wife was the Occaſion of 1422 


the Country of Cominge falling into the Hands of Charles 
VII. Peter the youngeſt of all, was | 
Fryar, then Biſhop of Leſcar, and at laſt Cardinal and 


was at firſt a Franciſcan 


Legate a Latere in France, under the Pontificate of Martin 


V. He founded the College of Foix at Tho ouſè. 

It appears from hence that the Houſe of Foix was very 
confiderable, as well for the Extent of its Dominions in the 
Southern Parts of France, as for the Merit of the four Bro- 
thers it conſiſteæd of. 
bliged the Earls of Foix to pay great Regard to the Kings 
of England who were Maſters of that Dukedom. Foix, 


Bearn, and Bigorre, couid with Eaſe be invaded by ſo pow- 


erful Neigbours, and not without Difficulty be aſſiſted by 
the Kings of France. 
Earl of Cominge were Vaſſals of the King of England. An 
old Quarrel berween the Houſè of Foix and the Earls of 
Armagnac was a further Inducement to that Houſe to con- 


tinue under the Protection of the Engli ſb and Duke of Bar- 


gundy, ſworn Enemy of the Armagnacs. Theſe Conſidera- 
tions made Henry V, upon his entering upon the Regency 
of France, to give the Government of Languedoc to the 


Eartof Foix. He bound the Ear! by certain Articles. to 


find a conſiderable Number of Treops, to keep that Pro- 
vince in Obedience to Charles VI. We have ſeen before 
that he was outed by the Dauphin, and the Earl of Clermont 


put in his Room. Upon the Death of en V. the Earl 2: Fab 


of Foix renewed the Articles of Agreement with his Suc- 
ceſſor, who made him Governour again. But it was not in 
his Power to diſpoſſeſs the Earl of Clermont. Afterwards 


the Earl of Foix, ſceing England did not obſerve the Arti- 
cles, ſided with King Charles. But in the Beginning of 


the preſent Reigns, he and his two Brothers had openly de- 
clared for the Engliſh, 5 8 8 

On the other Hand, the Houſes of Armagnac and Al. 
bret, very powerful in Guienne, declared for Charles VII 


made their Peace with Henry V. 


VorL. V. E © The 


The Neighbourbood of Guienne o- 


Beſides the Capral of Bach and the ; 


of Armag. 
nac aud \ 
8 : | : SOD Albret. 
though a little before they had been Time-ſervers, and 
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142. The Houſe of Orleans conſiſted of two Princes, Charles 
— Duke ot Orleans, and John Earl of Angouleme his Brother, 
and Earl of both Priſoners in England. The firſt had been there ever 


Angou - ſince the Battle of Ar incourt in 1415. The ſecond was 


leme. given in Hoſtage to the Duke of Clarence in 1412, for 


Security of the Payment of the Engliſp Troops, which 
King Henry IV ſent to aid the Princes in League againſt - 
the Duke of Burgundy. Theſe two Princes being Priſoners, 
did as to their Perſons neither good nor hurt to either of 
the Parties; but their ſtrong Towns were in the Diſpoſal 


ft. of of King Charles. There are Authors who affirm, that the 
—1 20 Duke of Orleans had made a Treaty with Henry V, where- 


by in Conſideration of a great Penſion which he paid year- 
ly for his Expence, he had obtained of that Monarch a 
Neutrality for his City of Orleaxs, and all his other Towns. 
But this pretended Treaty is a mere Fiction, ſceing the 
Foundation on which it is built, namely the Penſion, had 
never any Exiſtence. The IX and X Volumes of the Pub- 
lick Acts of England are full of Pieces relating to the Duke 
of Cricans; and yet among ſo great Numbers there is not 
one that gives the leaſt hint of any ſuch Penſion ; much les 
of the pretended Treaty. Beſides it is not very likely that 
Henny V ſhould be willing in the Time of his Proſperity, 
to grant ſuch a Neutrality for Places fituated in the Heart 
of a Kingdom he was undertaking to conquer. EE. 
of ctheDuke John Duke of A enſon about thirteen or fourteen Years 
old, Son of the Duke of Alenſon ſlain in the Battle of A. 
Zincourt, began to give Tokens of an uncommon Valour 
and Conduct, which cauſed him to be looked upon as a 
very hopeful Prince. He was firmly attached to King | 
Cbarles's Side, as well as Peter his Baſtard-Brother, who. 
paſſed for one of the ſtouteſt Warriors in the Kingdom. 
„e Earl Charles d Artois, Earl of Eu, was Priſoner in England 
Eu. ever ſince the Battle of A⁊incourt. As he was not releaſed 
; till 1434, he made no Figure in France in the firſt Part of 
this Reign. - : | . 
efebe Due Frohn Duke of Baurbon, Head of the illuſtrious Houſe 
Bourbon of Bourbon, which was divided into ſeveral Branches, was 
Priſoner in England ſince the Lear 1415. So that e 
| TT be 


/ CV = | ju: 
he was a Prince of great Merit, he had no Share in what 1422. 
paſſed in France. But the Earl of Clermont his eldeſt Son 
, ay adhered to King Charles, with all the Towns of the 
Duke his Father. x | © | * | 
Lewis Earl of YVendime, of the Houſe of Bourbon, was of the Earl 
likewiſe Priſoner in England ſince the Battle of Azincourt; of Ven- 
It is true he agreed with Henry V about his Ranſom, dome. 
whereof he had even paid ſome Part already. But as he 
could not pay the reſt, he was not yet releaſed. The French 
Authors ſay, that in 1423 he made his Eſcape out of Pri- 
ſon in a miraculous Manner, and that in Memory of this 
Event he inſtituted an annual Proceſſiun at Yendome, I do 
not know the manner of his Eſcape. Bur I find in the ag, pub: 
Collection of Publick Acts, that in May 1423, he was taken X. 289. 
out of the Tower of London by the King's Order, and 9. 497. 
delivered to Sir John Cornwal who took him Priſoner at 
the Battle of Axincourt; that in July of the ſame Year, he 
got leave to go to France, to provide the reſt of his Ran- 
ſom, that upon Payment of the whole he might have Li- 
berty to go where he pleaſed. In all likelihood, he ſatis- 
fied the King in full, for it does not appear that he had any 
Dewands made upon him. Wherefore I do not ſee what 
Miracle there could be in his Eſcape; without it was his 
not making an ill uſe of his Paſ5porr, in which Caſe the Mi- 
racle would not be very great. This does not hinder but 
that he might inſtitute a Proceſſion at Yendome in Memory 
of his cighteen Years Captivity. EEE. 
Having ſpoken of the Princes of the Royal Family of 
France, it will be proper to ſay a Word or two of the o- 
tber Lords and Generals in the Service of King Charles. 
The Earl of Bachan a Scotchman, Son of the Regent of The Earl of 
Scotland, and Firſt-Couſin to King James I. was Conſtable Buchan. 
ol France; a Dignity conferred upon him by the Dauphin, 
ter the Fight of Bag ðᷣ © - 3D . 
Among the other Generals, the moſt noted were the other Ge- 
Marſhals of Fayette, and Severac 3 Andrew de Laval Lord "rad 
of Loheac, John d Harcourt Earl of Aumale, John de la 
Haye Lord of Colonge, Culant afterwards High- Admiral, 
Aymeri Viſcount of Narbonne; Pothon of Xantrailles, Ste- 
ol. V. ES Ee 2 pben 
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142. phen de Ia Hire, ſirnamed Vignoles, Grvanille and ſome o- 
thers of an inferior Rank or leſs Note. To thele I add the 
Baſtard of Orleans, natural Brother of the Duke, though 
as yet he did but begin to appear in the World, becauſe 
he rendered himſelf very famous in the Hiſtory of this 

Reign. . : 
Stat“ of After having mentioned the Generals, it will be further 
Charles's neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the moſt eminent Perſons be- 
Cours. longing to the Court of the new King. I have aleady 

Mary ſpoken of the Perſon and Qualities of King Charles. Mary 
Dueen of of Anjou his Queen was a Princeſs of excceding great Beau- 
France. ty, but much more valuable for her extraordinary Merit. 
Notwithſtanding he loved her not 2s he ought, and as ſhe 
deſerved, being contiaually drawn afide by other Amour, 
which poſleſſed in his Heart the Place ſhe ought ro have 
held. How grievous ſocver the King's Coldneſs to her 
might be, ſhe bore it with a great deal of Firmneſe, with- 
our the leaſt Murmur or Reproach, hoping at length to 
gain his Affection by her Patience, Moderation, and duti- 
ful Behavour. If this Conduct was net capable of inſpi- 
ring the King with a Tenderneſs for fo accompliſhed a 
Spouſe, it engroſſed at leaſt all his Eſteem, and forced him 
to ſhow lit by conſulting her generally in his moſt impor- 
tant Affairs. 5 1 | 
The Queen Volante of Arragon, Queen of Sicily and Mother of the 
of Sicily. Queen, was almoſt always at the Court of Charles, where 
5 her Merit and Capacity gained her great Credit. 
Tannegui Jaunegui du Chatel was the King's chief Favourite. It 
du Chatel. was he that firſt ſtruck the late Duke of Burgundy on Mon- 
. tereau- Bridge. There was no Queſtion but as he was the 
foremoſt in the Execution, ſo he had been the Principal in 
adviſing that deteſtable Treachery. However all the French 
Mriters will have him paſs for a very honeſt Man. I do 
not know how that Character can be reconciled with that 
Deed, which let them ſay what they pleaſe, was but too 
much premeditated, „ Se 
Louvet. Louvet Prelident of Provence was next in the King's Fa- 
vour. He had the Management of the Finances. As he 
was very greedy, and exceeding ambitious, he generally 
— | | | | | Pfle- 
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preferred his own to his Maſter's Intereſts, It is ſaid he was 1422. 
one of the Adviſers of the Duke of Burgundys Murder. On 
the other Hand, the Duke of Bretagne looked upon this Mi- 

niſter, as well as a Adaugour another of Charles's Courtiers, 

as the chief Authors ide Pontievrian Conſpiracy, be- 

cauſe they had prevailed with the Dauphin to approve it. 
la Trimouille, of a very antient Family, was very much La Tri- 
in the King's Good-Graces, though not ſo much as Da- mouille. 
Chatel and Louvet. He was a Lord of great Ambition, 
who in ſpite of his High-Birth, regularly made his Court 
to the Favourites, in order to increale his Credit. 

De Giac and the Camus de Beaulieu, Creatures of Lau- De Giae 
wet, were conſiderable at Court, by Reaſon of their Patron's and Beau- 
inet: 5 2 lieu. 

Theſe were the moſt noted Perſons of Charles's Court, 
which commonly was not very numerous. Moſt of the 
Princes of the Blood were Priſoners in England, and the 
other Great Men ſound it more for their Advantage to be 
in the Army, the King's Circumſtances not afferding them 
any great Proſpect at Court. 70 i 

I ſhall now conſider the chief Managers of the Publick Te Engliſh 
Affairs of the Engliſh, both at Court and in the Army. ed. 

John Duke of Bedford Regent of France under the young 
King his Nephew, was the moſt accompliſhed Prince then 
in Europe: Wiſe, Judicious, of great Valour, Solidity and 
Penetration, Maſter of his Paſſions, and of a Genius ſupe- 
Iior to all about him; he ſeemed born for a Throne, though 

Providence had placed him in the Claſs of Subjects. To 

all theſe Qualities he added a majeſtick Statelineſs, which 
became his Birth and the high Rank he held in France and 
England. But this he never carried beyond what was ne- 
. to command a due Reſpect and Regard for his Per- 
ſon and Authority. In fine, to ſum up his Character in 
a Word, he was perfectly like the late King his Brother, 
and in all his Actions took him for his Pattern. He had p,,;q, 
with him in France the Earls of Warwick, Salisbury, A. Generals. 
rundel, the Duke of Somerſet, Falſtaff, Talbot, and ma- 
ny others, all eminent for their Valour and Experience in 
dhe Art of War, The French Authors who have we 5 

= . 7". 


my felt with barely mentioning theſe illuſtrious Perſons. 


that all the Encomiums I can beſtow on them, would add 
nothing to their Glory and Reputation. | 


Generals of The Duke of Burgundy had at the fame Time three Ge- 


the Dukeof nerals, whom I ſhall rank among the Engliſh, becauſe they 
Burgundy. ere in the Service of the ſame Prince. Their Actions 


will deſerve that honourable mention ſhould be made of 


them. 


Earl of The firſt was John de Luxemburg Earl of Ligny Son of 


Lagny- Valeran de Luxemburg Conſtable of France. This Gene- 
ral ſignalized himſelf during the whole War. 

Liſle-A- Liſte- Adam, Marſhal of France, was a bold and enter- 

dam. prizing Warrior, and wit hal capable of managing the moſt 


difficult Undertaking. It was he that in 1419 made tie 


Duke of Burgundy Maſter of Paris. Aſter that his too 


great Haughtineſs having cauſed him to incur the Diſplea- 


ſure of Henry V. he was committed to the Baſtile, from 
whence the Duke of Bedford had lately freed him at the In- 
ſtance of the Duke of Burgundy. : „ 


Toulong- Toulongcon, commonly called Marſhal of Burg undy, was 
con. in high Eſteem with the Dake his Maſter, on the Score 
of his Valour and Abilities. | : 


0 dine; © muſt now return to England, and briefly mention ſome 


England. of the Princes and Great Men who had the largeſt Share 
in the Adminiſtration of the young King's Affairs. 


Duke of Humphrey Duke of Glouceſter younger Brother of the 


Glouceſter. Duke of Bedford, was a Prince equally qualified for the 
Field and the Cabinet. His noble Endowments, ſet off by 
an extenſive Knowledge of the Sciences, would have put 
him upon an equal Foot with the Duke his Brother, had 
he been more Maſter of his Paſſions, or leſs ambitious and 


haugary. I ſhall have frequent Occaſion hereafter to make 


known more fully the Character of this Prince. 


7% Princes The Princes of the Houſe of Lancaſter, legitimated by 
| of lancaſ- the Name of Beaufort, held the next Rank to the Duke of 


der- 


Glouceſter. Thomas Beaufort Duke of Exeter, and Henty 
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1422. Life of Charles VII, ſeldom ſpeak of theſe Generals with | 
3 out an honourable Epithet. For my Part I ſhall content 


Their Names became fo famous in the Hiſtoryof thoſe Days, 6 


his 
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bis Brother Biſhop of Wincheſter, were Sons of Fobn of 1422. 
Gaunt and Catharine Roet his third Wife. John Earl of Som- 

merſet their elder Brother was dead, and had left four Sons, 

of whom Henry the eldeſt bore the Title of Earl of So- 

merſet. Ot the other three, Thomas, John, and Edmund, 

the laſt only was at Court, the other two being Priſoners 

1n France. 

Richard Duke of Jork, Son of Richard Earl of Cambridge Duke of 
beheaded at Southampton in 1415, and Grandſon of Ed- York. 
mund de Langley Duke of Nark fourth Son of Edward III. 

was the only Male-Iſſue of this Family. He was very 
young at the Time Tam ſpeaking of, but I ſhall often have 
occaſion to mention him before this Reign i is over. 5 | 

Humphrey Earl of Stafford was Son of Ann of Glouceſter Other 
Daughter of the unfortunate Duke of Glouceſter, whom £9745 

Richard IT his Nephew cauſed to be ſtrangled at Calais. 

Henry Earl of Efſex, Halt-Brother of the Earl of Staf- 

ford had married 1ſabella Siſter of es young Duke of 
ork. 

| Ralph Neville Earl of Weſtmorland was ; allied to the Roy- 
l Family by his Marriage with Joan Beaufort Siſter of the 

Duke of Exeter and Biſhop of Wincheſter. 

Thomas Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, had for Wife a Siſter x 
of the Duke of Somerſet. | 

Henry Talbot had married a Siſter of the Earl of Eſſex. 
before-mentioned. 

Henry Holland Earlof Huntington, deſcended from a Half 
Siſter of Richard II, was Priſoner in France ſince the Battle 
of Bauge, wherein the Dukeof Clarence was ſlain. 7) 
- Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland and Fohn Fitz» Alan 

Earl of Arundel had taken to Wite a Princeſſes of the Hoſe 
-of Afarch. . 
Nothing more remains, in order to give a general Know- 
ledge of the Affairs of the two contending Kings, but to 
= oe Tow ſome foreign Princes ſtood affected upon their Ac- ,, ge 

count. Princes of 
It is pretty ſtrange, that during this long War, which Europe 
 biſſted thirty-eight Years, no Prince in Europe ſhould have /#0daffe#ed 


any Concern in it. Immediately after the Peace of Troye, 3 = 4 


Henry Kings, | 
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The Low- 
| Countries, 
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clined to 
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Henry V ſent Ambaſſadors to ſeveral Parts to make Alliances 
with. Deſign to render himſelf fo much ſuperior to the Dau- 


phin, that it might be out of his Power to make any Reſiſt. 


ance. But we do not find that he ſucceeded in his Pur. 


poſe. If he made Alliances with ſome Princes, they were 
ſo worded, that they did not oblize them to have any 
Thing to do with the Wars in France. So that he reaped 
but little Advantage from thence. | 

The Emperor Sigi/mund might by Virtue of his Lezgine 


with Henry V have aſſiſted his Son. But he was himfulf ; 
embroiled in Troubles on the Score of Religion in Bohemia, 


which wholly engroſſed him. The reſt of the German 
Princes were unconcerned at what paſſed in France. They 
were not ſorry to ſee the Engliſh and French unable, by Rea- 
ſon of their Diſſention, to diſturb their Neighbours. 

All Ital. 2 ſtood Neuter. The Duke of Milan alone in- 


no Supplies. 
Caſtile, Arragon, and Portugal were at Pant, or in 


Truce with the two Rival Kings, and aſſiſted neither. 
Their Policy was to let them Battle one another i in order to 


Side afterwards with the Conqueror. 
The Duke of Lorrain was inclined to King Charles on 


the Score of the Alliance between their Families. But he 


durſt not aid him, for fear of . the War into his 
Country. 
Among all the neighbouring princes of France, Amadeus, 


| firſt Duke of Savoy, and Lewis de Chalon Prince of Orange, 


were thoſe on whom the Eyes of both Parties were chiefly 


fixt by Reaſon of the Diverſions which it was in their 
Power to make in Provence and Dauphins. Mean while 


theſe two Princes ſtood Neuter as yet, pleaſed with being 


courted by both Sides. It was however no hard Matter to 


ſee that they leaned towards the Engliſh, on account of the 
Duke of Burgunah, the Prince of Orange being his Nephew, 
and the Duke of Savoy his Yaſal. 

As forthe Neighbours of England, there were none but 


the Princes of the Low- Countries and the Scots, that could 


be concerned in the War to any great Purpoſe, either for 


ing Charles s Side, but hitherto he had ſent him 


o 


> 


— „ 
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or againſt the two Kings. The Duke of Burgundy poſ- 
ſeſſed Flanders and Artois. John of Burgundy his firſt 
Couſin, held Brabant and the Earldom of Limbourg. 


Moreover, by his Marriage with Jaquelina of Bavaria, 


Daughter of the late Earl of Hainault, he had acquired rhe 
Sovereignty of Hainault, © Holland, Zeland and Friſeland. 
The firſt of theſe rwo Princes was firmly united with the 
Engliſh, and the other took care how he declared againſt 
them, for fear of depriving his Subjects of the Benefit of 
trading with England, which was very great. 


225 


1422. 


As for the Scots, the War in France was not to them an Scotland. 


indifferent Thing. Ik is certain, their Intereſt required 
that they ſhould to the utmoſt of their Power endeavour to 
put a Stop to the Progreſs of the Exgliſh in that Kingdom. 


Beſides their old Alliance whereby they were obliged to 


aſſiſt the French, it was eaſy for them to perceive that it 
could not but be very dangerous to their State, to ſuffer the 
King of England to grow ſo very powerful. And yet 
the private Intereſts of the Regent had hindered them from 
taking the Courſe which beſt ſquared with the Good of 


their Country, till at length they ſent an Aid of Seven 


Thouſand Men to the Dauphin. Since that time, being 
grown more and more ſenſible of their Error, in permitting 
the Engliſh to become Maſters of France, they had reſolved 
to ſend thither a more powerful Supply. But the Duke of 
Albany dying in the mean Time, and Mordac his eldeſt 
Son, a Prince of a narrow Genius, having ſucceeded him in 
the Regency, inteſtine Troubles aroſe which prevented 
the Scots from executing their Purpoſe. So that till the 


Death of Henry V. they had acted nothing in that Reſpect, 


_ King James was returned to England Priſoner as be- 
Here I ſhall end this Digreſſion, which will not ap- 


| pear needleſs, when we come to ſee the Relation it bears 
to the Events hereafter mentioned. And thus having laid 


down a general Plan of the Affairs of the two Kings, it is 
time to reſume the Thread of our Hiſtory. 
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\'14222 The Parliament met on the 9th of November, purſuant 
Thc Parlia- to the Summons. The Duke of Glouceſter by a Patent un- 
ment mess der the Great Seal, was commiſſioned to hold it in the 

King's Name, according to the uſual Practice, when the 

Sovereign is not in a Condition to be preſent in Perſon, 

The firſt Thing the Parliament did was to ſettle the Go- 
The Privy- Vernment during the King's Minority. They nominated 
Council the Members of the Council, filled the Offices of the 
ſeftled. Crown, and gave the Great Seal to the Biſhop of Durham, 
and not to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, as ſome affirm. To 
purſue the Scheme which had been formed, it was neceſ- 
fary to appoint a Protector, who ſhould take upon him the 
Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs during the Minority, 
Henry V. had ordered as he lay a dying, that this high 


Dignity ſhould be conferred on the Duke of Glouceſter his 


Brothers ; the firſt Perſon in the Kingdom next the King, 


be without Iſſue. By this Means he would have been be- 


to laſt ſo many Years. Wherefore they were obliged to 


Will, without derogating from the Right of the elder 
Th: Duke Brother. After a ſerious Debate, the Parliament nomina- 
of por ted the Duke of Bedford Protector of England, Defender 
15 mate 
Was added, that this Prince ſhould not exerciſe this Office 
but whilſt he was in the Kingdom, without having any 
in i, thing to do with the Government in his Abſence. At the 
Abſence the ſame time the Protettorſhip was likewiſe conferred on the 
Duke of Duke of Glouceſter, with Power to act only in the Abſence 
1 of the Duke of Bedford his Brother, who upon his Return 
2 to England was to be acknowledged for ſole Protector. The 
„ 8 Salary was ſettled at Eight Thouſand Marks 
a Year, | 1 


I 


Brother. But this could not be done without great Injury 
to the Duke of Bedford, who was the eldeſt of the two 


and Heir-apparent of the Crown as long as Henry ſhould 
low the Duke of Glouceſter his younger Brother. It is 
true, he was Regent of France: But it was very poſſible 


he might return to England during a Minority which was 


find out ſome Expedient to perform the deceaſed King's 


Ploeg; of the Church, and firſt Counſellor to the King. But a Clauſe 
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It has been already obſerved, that the Duke of Glouceſter 1 422 
was not ſo great a Maſter of his Paſſions as the Duke of * 5 


Bedford his Brother. He could but ill brook any Oppoſi- againſt the 


tion to his Will. For this Reaſon the Privy-Council Duke of 


were always upon their Guard to hinder him from aſſuming Glouceſter. 

a greater Authority than his Station entitled him to. As . 

they held not their Places of Him but of the Parliament, 

they were not ſo much afraid of diſpleaſing him, knowing 

it was not in his Power to turn them out. And therefore, 

in the Council-Hall there was a ſort of Confederacy againſt 

him, at the Head of which was the Biſhop of Mincheſter 

his Uncle. The Oppoſition of the Biſhop againſt the 

Protector, ended at length in a Quarrel; the ſad Effects 

whereof we ſhall have Occaſion to mention in the Sequel 

of this Reign, = LEI 
Having ſettled all Matters relating to the Protectorſpip, Governours 

the Parliament appointed Governors to take care of the fpointed | 

King's Perſon and Education. Theſe were Thomas Beau- for theKing, 


ford Duke of Exeter, and Henry his Brother, Biſhop of 


Wincheſter, both Great-Uncles of the King. I know not 
the Qualities of the Duke of Exeter, having met with no 
Hiſtorian that gives us his Character. | 
As for the Biſhop of Wincheſter, he was a Prince cut Charadter 
out for the World and a Court rather than for the Church. * om 


However, he is placed by ſome in the Claſs of the Learned wincheſ⸗- 


of thoſe Days. Ever ſince he was made Biſhop of Min- ter. 


cheſter in 1405, his main Buſineſs was to heap up Riches ; 
wherein he had ſucceeded fo well, that he was reckoned the 
wealthieſt of all the Eng/iſÞ Nobles. Henry V. his Ne- 
phew had ſome Regard for him: but however was ap- 
prehenſive of his intrigueing Temper. Hence it was that 
he was againſt the Pope's making him a Cardinal, for fear 


that Dignity might afford him too much room to exerciſe 


his Talents. The Truth is, he was a Man of Senſe, and 
well-skilled in all the Means Human Prudence ſuggeſts to 
the Ambitious in order to compaſs their Ends. His Birth, 
Parts, Riches, and Office of Governor to the King, gave 
him great Credit in the Council, and of Courſe in all the 
reſt of the Kingdom. In a word, he knew how to ma- 
x ꝰh;cf - 8 
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41422. nage Matters ſo well, that he had a better Intereſt than 
| the Duke of Glouceſter his Nephew , though Protec- 
Fealouſy tor, and ruined him entirely. The Occaſion of. their 
between the Quarrel is not fully known. Some ſay that the Biſhop, 
Duke of angry that the Duke of Glouceſter was preferred before 
— 2 him in the Government of the Kingdom, which he would 
of Win- rather have had than the Tutorſhip of the King, never 
cheſter. ceaſed plotting how to ſupplant him. Others on the con- 
trary affirm, that the Duke of Glouceſter hated him only 

becauſe he always found him ready to oppoſe his aſſuming 

too great an Authority as Protector, which might in the 

End prove fatal to their common Maſter. 

Few war-. Whilſt the Courts of the two new Kings were equally 
like Ex- buſted in Affairs which would admit of no Delay, the War 
| e, me went on but faintly in France. Beſides, the Seafon per- 
of Lo Year, Mitted not, that after the Death of Charles VI. on the 21ſt 
1422. of Offober, great Armies ſhould keep the Field. From 
that time therefore ta the End of the Year 1422, the 

Troops of rhe two Kings took ſome reſt in order to prepare 

a- freſn for the War, There is nothing then remarkable in 

this Interval, but the taking of St. Valery, a Place of great 
Importance, which was ſurrendred to the Engliſb purſuant 

to a Capitulation made ſome Months before, and of Buſſi 

in the Earldom of Guiſe, by the Earl of Ligny, the Duke 

of Burgundys General. On the other Hand, James de 
Harcourt became Maſter of La Rue in Picardy, and La 

Hire de Vitry in e . : 5 | 


3423, The Dukeof Bedford's Deſign, according to the Scheme 
| laid down by the late King his Brother, was to reduce all 
the Towns Charles had ſtill left in the Je of France and 


him beyond the Loire. It was the more neceſſary to pro- 
ceed in this Manner, becauſe, whilſt Charles held any 

— Towns in the Country about Paris, the Exgliſh durſt not 
g from the Metropolis without leaving behind a very 
ſtrong Garriſon, which would very much weaken their 
3 Army. At the Time the Regent was preparing to execute 
3 his Deſign, he received the ill News that Granville, one of 
Storms rhe King Charles's Captains, had taken Meulan by Storm, the 
French. BE | 3 4th 


the adjoining Provinces, that he might afterwards attack W 
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ath of Jauuary. The Loſs of this Town vexed him 1423: 
heartily, as well becauſe it retarded the Execution of his 
Projects, as by reaſon of its Neighbourhood to Paris, it 
not lying about fix Leagues off, Beſides, the taking of a 
Place juſt under his Noſe, was a fort of Affront he could 
hardly brook : And therefore he determined to open the 
Campaign with the Siege of Menlan, 

Shortly after King Charles's Troops took likewiſe La They tale 
Ferte- Milon, a little Town lying between Meaux and 4% la Fer- 
Soiſſong. But the Caſtle making a brave Reſiſtance, the te- Milon. 

Marſhal de L'iſle-Adam had time to come to their Relief, 
and drive the French out of the Town. 


In the Beginning of February the Regent went in Per- Ihe Regent 
ſon and laid Siege to Meulan. As it was King Charles's 18 
latereſt to keep up the War in the Iſe of France, and te 

Neighbouring Provinces, he ordered the Earl of Aumale 
to go and join Stuart, who commanded the Scorch Troops, 
and march with him to the Relief of that Town. The 
French give Stuart the Title of Conſtable of Scotland; but 
it does not appear that he was ſtiled ſo by the Hiſtorians of 
his own Nation. I imagine the Miſtake of the French 
ſprung from their Ignorance of the Engliſb and Scotch 
Tongue, wherein the Title of Conſtable may be given to 
every Leader or Commander in chief of a Body of Troops, 
without his being for all that Conſtable of the Kingdom. Be 
that as it will, the Earl of Buchan being then in Scotland, 
Stuart commanded the auxiliary Troops of that Kingdom. 
The two Generals were aCtually joined. But a Conteſt a- 
riſing about the Command, they parted again without do- 
| ing any thing. Granville hearing of it, capitulated the ,.z;; capi: 
nd of March. The Capitulation ran, that ſuch of the talates. 
Beſieged as had any Caſtles in their Hands, were to yield 
them up to the Regent. Purſuant to this Agreement, the 
Regent took Poſſeſſion of Marcouſſi, Montleri, and ſeve- 
ral other Places. „ 5 1 
Though theſe Towns are of little Conſequence at this 
Day, yet were they then of great Importance, chiefly on 
account of their lying near Paris, and keeping the Engliſh 
at a Diſtance from the Loire, the which was of great Ad- 
V | vantage 
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1423. vantage to King Charles. For this Reaſon he managed ſo, 
that his Adherents ſortified themſelves in thoſe Parts, in all 
the Towns and Caſtles which were capable of making any 
Reſiſtance, to the End he might continue the War there, 

This was the very Thing that had induced the Regent to 

form the Project of clearing the Iſle of France of all theſe 
Garriſons. However, he could not have opened the Cam- 
paign ſo early, had not the Loſs of Meulan obliged him to 

it. He had a Deſign in his Head of much greater Moment, 

which he put in Execution immediately after the retaking 

of that Place. 

Taterviewof I have already obſerved, that the Duke of Bretagne had 
rh Dukes made ſome Advances towards ſwearing the Peace of Troye, but 
crores that the Death of Henry V. had broke off the Negotiation. 
— The Duke of Bedford perceiving of what Conſequence it 
and Earl of was to the King his Nephew, to gain this Prince to his In- 
pong pay tereſts, had ſpent the whole Winter in treating about an 
„ Alliance with him, by the Mediation of the Duke of Bur- 
Act. pub. gundy. This Negotiation having ſucceeded to his Wiſn, 
X. 280. he came to Amient, where he met the Duke of Burgundy 
and the Duke of Bretagne, with the Earl of Richmond his 
Theyſgn Brother. According to the Plan they had formed before, 
23 King they ſigned a Defenſive and Offenſive League againſt King 
Charles. Charles, To render their Union the more firm, they con- 
cluded two Matches; namely, between the Duke of Bed- 
Marriages. ford and Aun, fifth Siſter of the Duke of Burgundy ; and 
between the Earl of Richmond and Margaret, eldeſt Siſter 
of the ſame Duke, and Widow of Lewis the Dauphin, 
who died in 1415. As the Earlof Richmond had been the 
Means of engaging the Duke of Bretagne in this Alliance, 
it was but reaſonable the Ear] ſhould find his Account in 
it. The young Earl having an extraordinary Opinion of 
his own Merit, his Vanity was agrecably flattered by this 
Marriage. The Truth is, it was no ſmall Honour to him 
to eſpouſe a Siſter of the Duke of Burgundy, Widow to a 
Dauphin of France. But to obtain the Princeſs's Conſent, 
he was fain to agree, that according to the Cuſtom of Eng- 
land ſhe ſhould keep the Title of Dauphineſi, becauſe ſhe 
abſolutely refuſed to take that of Counteſi of gen", | 
ö 5 which 


4 
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which would have given her a Rank below what ſhe had 1423. 
before. The Treaty between theſe Princes was concluded 
April the $th. 1 „ . : 
Soon after the Duke of Beaford went to Troye, where The Regent 
he conſummated his Marriage. An Hiſtorian ſays, that % 
the Duke of Burgundy had promiſed him the Earldom of poi 
Artois, in caſe he died without Male-Iſſue; but there was Minne 
no Occaſion to perform this Engagement. In conducting ; 
his Bride to Paris, the Regent ſtayed ſome Time in Cham- 
pagne, to form the Siege of Pont-Surſeine, a ſmall Town 
there, which was carried by Storm. After that, he came 
to Paris, and took up his Lodging in the Horel des Toure 
nelles, Which he had taken care to repair and furniſh in a 
ſplendid Manner. 55 „ 
Since the Beginning of the Year, the Earl of Saliabury Tie Farb of 
had been inveſted with the Government of Champagne and 5 und | 
Brie, and had received Orders from the Regent to clear N 
theſe two Provinces of King Charles's Garriſons. This April. 
General having taken the Field in April, went and beſieged, i 
or rather blockaded Montaigu, an exceeding ſtrong Caſtle, 
ſeated upon a narrow Piece of Land belonging to the Pro- 
vince of Burgundy, but running into Champagne. There 
were but Sixſcorè Men in the Caſtle, and yet by reaſon of 
its Situation it was almoſt impregnable. The Earl of Sa- He leaves 
libury having formed the Blockade, left the Earl of Sf #22 Stege to 
folk there with ſome Troops, and marched him ſelf to other 1 75 
Conqueſts. In June he became Maſter of Vertus, Se- 
zanne, Epernay, and ſeveral other Places. 5 
Mean while, King Charles, to whom the keeping of raanegui 
ſome Towns in thoſe Quarters was of great Conſequence, 4/7emprs 10 
ordered Tannegui de Chatelto go and relieve Montaigu. The þ ne: 
Earl of Salisbury, who had left but few Men before that 88 
Caſtle, fearing they might be worſted, poſted immediately 
to their Aſſiſtance. He made ſuch ſpeed, that Tannegui du 
Chatel, who was already very far advanced, finding he was 
not a Md for the Engliſb, was fain to retire into Bar- 
gundy, where the French had lately ſurprized Macon and 
Crevant, in the two utmoſt Borders of that Province. Sa- 
5 1 T  lizbury 
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1423. lisbary followed, but not being able to overtake him, he re- 
Ry ſolved to beſiege Crevant, a ſtrong Place upon the Tonne, 
_—__ three Leagues from Auxerre. | „ 
Charles Charles had no ſooner received News of this, but he or- 
prepares to dered Stuart, who had juſt been reinforced by freſh Sup- 
yelieve it. plies from Scotland, to draw ſome Troops out of the neigh- 
bouring Garriſons, and go and join du Chatel, in order to 
attempt the Relief of Crevant. All theſe Forces together 

made up a Body of Ten Thouſand Men, whereof by or- 

der of the King, the Marſhal de Severac went and took the 

Crevant i5 Command. But as it required ſome Time before they 
talen. could be joined in one Body, Salisbury had leiſure enough 
to make himſelf Maſter of the Place. After which, not 
knowing yet the Deſigns of the French, he went and joined 
Suffolk before Montaigu. T _ 
Orſay Whilſt theſe Things were doing in Burgundy, the Duke 
talen b; the Of Bedford laid Siege to Orſay, a ſmall Place between Pari: 
Eogliſh. and Montleri. The Garriton having held out fix Weeks, 
and not having ſurrendered but at Diſcretion, he reſolved 
to make them an Example, for a Terror to the reſt of the 
little Towns. All the Officers and Soldiers were carried 
away Priſoners to Paris, and ordered to be put to Death. 
Bur luckily for them, the Dutcheſs of Bedford meeting 
them as they were going to the Place of Execution, ſtopped 

the Proceedings and got their Pardon. 

The French In the mean Time, the French Army which had been 
Ae drawn together in Auxerrois, marched towards Crevant, 
devant. which he had not been able to relieve, and laid Siege to it. 
The Army was commanded by Marſhal de Severac, who 
had under him da Charel, Stuart, Ventadour, and ſome o- 
ther Officers of note. The Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgun- 
dy, who was then at Dijon, ſent immediately to the Mar- 
ſhal Toxlongcon and all the Burgundian Lords and Nobles 
to go and try to relieve Crevant. At the ſame Time ſhe 
deſired the Earl of Salisbury to join her Generals in order 
to raiſe the Siege. Salisbury was very ſenſible how neceſſary 

it was to comply with the Requeſt of the Dutcheſs, and 
therefore leaving Part of his Troops before Montaigu, the 
Garriſon whereof was reduced to Twenty Men, he _ 

1 
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ed to Auxtrrè and joined the Burgundians. Next Day 


they went together towards Crevant. They were not in 
all above ſix Thouſand Men; but however fome of the 
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beſt Soldiers then in Europe. The Beſiegers having had In- 


telligence of their Coming, raiſed the Siege in order to go 
and meet them, and poſted themſelves at ſome Diſtance from 
Crevant upon a Hill, where it was very difficult to break 


through them. The Reſolution of the French Generals 


ſurprized the Eugliſh and Bargundians, who ſeeing no Proſ- 
pect of attacking them in that Poſt, altered their Rout; 
and as if they had ſome other Deſign, went and paſſed the 
Toune at Cologu-le-Vimeux, with Intent to repaſs the ſame 


River at ſome other Place, in order to proceed to Crevant. 


The French finding thar by this March the Station they 


had taken on the Hill was become uleleſs, came down and 


poſted themſelves by the River-Side in order to defend the 


Pals. The two Armies ſtood above three Hours facing 
one another with the River between them. At length a The Battle 
of Crevant, 
where the 
French are 


Body of Engliſh having made themſelves Maſters of a cer- 


tain Bridge, withſtood the Efforts of the French Army 


with uncommon;Refolution, and gave the reſt of the For- worſted. 


ces Time to come to their Succour. This Action, which 


was one of the boldeſt, was performed with that Bravery, 
Order, and Conduct, that it was not poſſible for the French 


to beat back theſe Troops from the Bridge. As ſoon as 


ever all the Engliſb and Burgundians were got over, they 
fell upon their Enemies ſo vigorouſly that they put them 
to Rout, The Marſhal de Severas was blamed for retiring 


00 ſoon, and leaving Staart engaged in the Battle with 


his Scorch Troops. There were ſlain on the Spot about 
five Hundred, moſt of them Scots. As many more were 
made Priſoners, among whom were Stuart and Xaintrailles, 
with forry Officers of note. We 


The Loſs the French ſuſtained on this Occaſion render- Macon and 
other Places 
taken by the 


ing them unable to keep the Field before a victorious Army, 
| the Earl of Salitbur returned to the Blockade of Montaigu. 
A few Days after his Arrival, the Place capitulated, and he 
| demoliſhed the Fortifications. Then as he was apprehen- 
live of no Oppoſition from the French, he divided his Ar- 
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1423. my with the Earl of Suffolk, who took Macon whillt the 
Earl of Salisbury finiſhed the Conquelt of Champagne. Af- 
-rer that Salisbury entered the Je of France, and took Concy 
and ſome other Caſtles. V | -— 
.  , In the mean Time, the Regent had laid Siege to Crotoy, 
Siege and 5 3 
Capitulati- a Town in Picaray, ficuated upon he Somme overagainſt It, 
on of Cro- Halery. Ralph Boteler had the Management of this Siege, 
8 which took him up till October. At laſt James d Har- 
voaſtrelet. gurt, Governour of the Town, agreed to yield it up on 
the 1ſt of March next, if not relieved by that Time. This 
ſort of Capitulations were very common in thoſe Days, 
On the Day fixed for the Relief or Surrender of the Place, 
the Beſiegers drew up in order of Battle juſt under the 
Walls, expecting their Enemies. If no Army appeared 
that Day to give them Battle, the Place was ſurrendered ac- 
cording to the Capitulation. Though the Governour of 
Crotoy had given Time enough to prepare for his Relief, 
Charles was not in Condition to attempt it, ſo the Town 
was ſurrendered to the Duke of Bedford. 
The Battle of Crevant was the more prejudicial to 
Charles's Affairs, as it made him loſe a great many Off 
cers of Diſtinction, ſome whereof were {lain, and the ret! 
Priſoners in the Hands of the Engliſh or Burgundiaus. A- 
mong the Priſoners, Xaintrailles was the Perſon for whom 
the King was the moſt concerned, knowing him. to be one 
of the braveſt Officers in the Kingdom, and the moſt c:- 


* Cha-'es pable of doing him Service. Though he had no great 
% Stock of Money, he ſent him however enough to pay his 


rr Ranſom. Mint railles very thankfully received this F- 
5 vour, and to give the King ſenſible Marks of his Gratitude, 
Cuiſe. and preſently after his being releaſed, he found Means to tak: 
Compiegne Ham and Guiſe by Surpiize. At the ſame Time La Hire of 
eee, Yignolas did the like by Compiegne. 3 pn 
They arere- The Lofs of theſe Places gave the Regent no ſmall Un- 
taken. eaſineſs, as it obliged him to keep near Paris, in ſpite c 
the Projects he had formed. As he could not execute hi 
Deſigns till the French were drove out of the Northern Pro- 

vinces, he gave orders to have the three Towns juſt taken 

by Surprize, to be beſieged all at once. If a Man ſhoul 


ſtay 


and Iſſues of the Sieges. 
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ſay to relate the particulars of all the Sieges on both 
Sides during this War, he would be inſenſibly led into a 


Thouſand Circumſtances which few People would think 
worth Notice. The beſt Way will be to keep to general 


Matters, and only mark in two Words the Beginnings 


The Regent's Deſign being, as I was ſaying, to retake 


thele three Places, the Earl of Ligny inveſted Ham, and the 


Marſhal de Viſle- Adam beſieged Compiegne. But Piſle- 
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Adam falling into an Ambuſh laid for him by La Hire, 


loſt three Hundred of his Men. Nevertheleſs he conſtrain- 
ed his Enemy to keep within the Walls. After Ligny had 
taken Ham, he went and inveſted Guiſe. Xaintrailles who 
commanded in that Place, perceiving that with the few 
People he had, he ſhould be able to make but a faint Reſiſt- 
ance, went away to ſee to get a Supply. Bet inſtead of 


ſucceeding in his Deſign, he fell himſelf into the Hands of 


the Burgundians, and Guiſe ſurrendered immediately. Then 


Ligny went and joined Pi/lz- Adam before Compiegne, and ia 


Ilire was forced at length to capitulate. So that all the Ad- 
vantage Charles got by taking theſe three Places, was the ma- 


king the Regent loſe Time. The which however was no 


ſmall Matter, conſidering the Poſture of his Affairs. Since 


Charles re- 


the Duke of Bretagne had ſided with the Engliſh, Charles ceives an 


hid no Body left in France able to back him. And this 
made him reſolve upon applying to foreign Princes for 
Aid, He could have no Proſpect but from Philip- Maria 


Viſconti Duke of Milan, and from the Scots. Philip was 


Aid jrom 
the Dube of 
Milan. 


Uncle to the Duke of Orleans, and conſequently a Friend 


of the Houſe of Valois. His Affairs being then in a good 


Situation, he ſent King Charles an Aid of a Thouſand Men 
at Arms, and five Hundred Laxces, juſt at the Time when 


and Culant lately made High-Admiral, went to receive 


the Loſs of the Bartle of Crevant had made him deſpair of 
being able to kerp the Field. Theſe Troops being arrived 
on the Borders of France, Grolee Governour of Lyonnois, 


them. As they were about to enter Baujolois the Govern- 


our of la Buſſiere ſent the Generals Word, that, he was up- 


on a Negotiation with Toalongcon Marſhal of Burgundy, to 
Voi. V. G62 ſurrender 
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1423. ſurrender the Town to him, and as the Marſhal knew no- 
thing of their coming, it would be eaſy to ſurprize him 
Toulong- when he ſhould come to take Poſſeſſion. This Stratagem 
don made was executed with ſuch Secrecy, that Toulongcon having 
Fryo "7: entered Ja Buſſiere with ſeven Hundred Men, was made 
Priſoner „th all he had brought with him. The Duke 
his Miter exchanged him afterwards for Stuart taken at 
Crevant. ! f.. | 
Battle of This little Advantage was not capable of making King 
Gravel e, Charles amends ſor all his Loſſes. But ſhortly after he 
838 : had a freſh Occaſion of Joy, upon receiving News that 
worſieds, à Body of Engliſh Troops had been deſeated in Maine with 
great Loſs. John de la Pool Brother of the Earl of Suf- 
folk knowing the French had no Army in the Field, march- 
ed out of Normanay with a Body of Troops drawn out 
of ſeveral Garciſons into Anjou, where he burnt the Su- 
burbs of Azgers. After that he retired with a Booty of 
twelve Thouſand Head of Cattle, which he had picked up 
in his Incurſion. Whilſt he was bufred in this Expediti- 
on, the Earl of Aumale Governour of Anjou drew {ome 
Troops together to {top his Progreſs. The young Duke 
of Alenſon, Loheac, Caulonge, the Baſtard of Alenſon, and 
ſeveral others, having joined him with what Troops they 
could muſter up, he overtook the Engliſh at Gravelle in 
Maine. Pole perceiving it was impoſſible to carry off his 
Booty without fighting, drew up his Troops, and having 
made a fort of Intrenchment with his Carriages in his 
Front, he received the Charge of the French with great Re- 
ſolution. But whilſt his Men were fighting couragiouſſy, 
a Detatchment of the Enemy attacking them in the Rear, it 
was not poſſible for them to defend themſelves before and 
behind. After an obſtinate Reſiſtance they were at length 
defeated with Loſs of fourteen Hundred Men and all their 
Booty. Pole himſelf was taken Priſoner. Charles's Flat- 
terers would fain have made him believe that he had his 
Revenge for the Buſineſs of Crevant. Bur there was 3 
wide Difference between theſe two Actions with reſpect to 
the Conſequence, The Battle of Gravelle did no manner 
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of Damage to the Engliſh, whereas that of Crevant had al- 1423. 


moſt ruined the Affairs of Charles. 


OTE © £0: Chirleebas 
This Succeſs however ſerved to raiſe his Hopes, eſpeci- ew 
Scotland. 


ally when it was backed with the News of the Arrival of 
five Thouſand Men brought to him from Scotland by the 
Ear] of Buchan. This Lord was returned into his own 
Country to rake Care of the Intereſts of his new Maſter, 


to whom he was entirely devoted. The Great Men of 
Scotland were very much inclined the ſame Way. The 


new Regent being a Prince of no great Parts or Credit, it 
was no hard Matter for the Earl his Brother to do Kin 
Charles Service. By his Care and Pains he had procured an 


Aid of five Thouſand Men, commanded by Archibald Earl 


of Dowglajſs his Father-in-law. Dowglaſs was a Lord of 
great Repute in histown Country, on account of his Qua- 


lities, Eſtate, and Alliances, but ſtill more conſiderable on 
the Score of his Merit and Experience in Military Affairs. 
At Kochel he landed his Troops, which could never come in 
a a better Time. Charles pleaſed, as we may imagine, to ſee 


theſe Supplies, loaded the principal Scorch Officers with 


| Honours, Careſſes, and Favours. He had already confer- He careſſes 
ed on the Earl of Buchan the higheſt Military Poſt, to „le Scots. 


which he could make no Addition. Dowglaſs was created 
Dake of Touraine. Stuart was made Baron of d Aubigni, 


and afterwards Earl of Evreax, with Licenſe to quarter his 
Arms with thoſe of France. To give the Scots a farther 
Mark of his Eſteem and Confidence, Charles choſe out of 


them a Company of Guards, which in Proceſs of Time was 


increaſed to a whole Regiment. In ſhort, he omitted no- 


thing that could help to gain him the Affections of the 


Scots, to the End he might ingage them to ſend him great- 


er Supplies, or make a powerful Diverſion in Expland. 


Thus the Affairs of Charles began to be in a better Way Birth af 
by the Succours of the Scots and Duke of Milan, which Fe 
enabled him to make Head againſt his Enemies. His Joy at 


the Arrival of theſe Troops, was preceeded by the Satis- 


faction of having a Son born on the 4th of July the ſame 
| Year. He gave the young Prince the Name of Lewis, with 
| the Title of Dauphin. be | 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe lucky Turns which gave new Life to King 
Charles, an Event was preparing in his Favour, which was 
no leſs proper to reſtore his Affairs: I mean the Earl of 
Richmond's changing Sides, who drew after him the Duke 
of Bretagne. Richmond having conſummated his Marriage ar 
Dijon, where the Duke of Burgundy came with the Dau- 
phineſs his Siſter, went and paid a Viſit to the Duke of 
Bedford at Paris, During his ſtay there, he frequently 
hinted to the Duke, that he was extremely deſirous of com- 
manding the Engliſh Army, to which he offered to join a 
_ conſiderable Body of the Duke his Brother's Troops. But 
the Regent did not think proper to ſet at the Head of his 
Army a young foreign Prince who had never commanded 
ia Chief, nor been in the Service ſince the Battle of Azin- 
court. The Earl of Richmond being of a very haughty 
Temper, and having a lofty Opinion of himlelf, could 
not brook this Refuſal. He conſidered it as a high At- 
front, and from that Time meditated Revenge. We ſhall 
ſee hereafter how fully he ex:cuted bis Purpoſe. 
Shortly after Charles and the Duke of Burgundy made 
a Truce for Lyonnois and Burgundy, This Truce was ablo- 
lutely neceſſary for theſe two Provinces as well as for the 
Duke of Savoy, by whoſe Means it was brought about. 
His Subjects and the Inhabitants of Burgund) and Lyonnois 
not being able to live without t ading together, the War 
was very detrimental to theſe two Provinces. 5 
Whilſt France was the Seat of the War, England enjoyed 
a profound Tranquillity, by the good Order that had been 
eſtabliſhed in the Government. In the Month of May, 
Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, was made Governour of 
Ireland with a very extenſive Authority. Policy required 
that during the King's Minority, this Prince ſhould be at a 
Diſtance trom the Kingdom, on account of his Right to 
the Crown. Not that he had given any Occaſion to have 
his Conduct called in Queſtion. But it was not impoſſiole 
that even without his Conſent, he might prove the Ground 
of Commorions, which the Wiſdom of the Council was 
Willing to prevent. He did not {et out however till Fe- 


bruary or March the next Year, 


: The 
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The Parliament which met on the 2oth of Oftober, 
granted the King a Sub for the Support of the War 


Rival's Forces. 
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A Srbſuty 


in France, where King 4 ſtill kept his Ground, not- 42 . 


withſtanding the great Diſproportion between his and his 


I have already obſerved that King ch made very Treaty a- 
much of the Scots, and that the Nation began to follow out ſetting 


Maxims altogether different ſrom what they bad done du- 


the King of 
Scotland act 


ring the Regency of the Duke of Albany, The Duke of Liberty. 


Glouceſter and the Council of England, perceiving this Al- 
teration which might prove extremely prejudicial to the 
King's Affairs, thought it neceſſary to countermine the 
Deſi igns of Charles, by Means of the King of Scotland Pri- 
ſoner in England ever ſince 1408. With this View the 
reſolved to ſet him at Liberty, upon ſuch Terms as ſhould 
make him a faſt Friend to England This was in Truth 


the only Way to ſtop the Career of the Scotch Nobles, 
who were almoſt all inclined to an open Rupture with the 


Engliſh. Whilſt the Council was thinking of Means to 
| make this Step, without diſcovering too plainly their De- 


ſign, an Accident happened in Scotland which ſaved them 
the Trouble of making the firſt Advances. 


Mordec Stuart, Regent of Scotland ſince the 3 of Buchanan. 


the Duke of Albany his Father, had three Sons all very ill- 
conditioned, and who created him a great deal of Vexation, 
by Reaſon he had neither Senſe nor Reſolution enough to 


keep them within the Bounds of their Duty. The youngeſt 


asking him one Day for a certain Hawk, and being denied, 

he wrung the Bird's Neck, though he knew his Father ſet 
a great Value upon it. This Action making the Regent ſee 
how difficult it would be for him to govern the Nation 
committed to his Care, ſince his own Children had ſo little 
| Reſpect for him, he ſummoned the States, and propoſed to 
them the treating with England about their King's Liberty. 
A Motion ſo agreeable to the Wiſhes both of Nobles and 


People, was received With Joy and App And not 
to | 


Of r2 Pence in the Pound for all Merchandize exported or im- 


| Ported, and 3 Shillings for every Tun of Wine, for three Years,» 
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named, and a Power given them to go and negotiate the 
Affair. In the Temper the Council of England was in, 
theſe Ambaſſadors met with a very civil Reception, and 
Commiſſioners were immediately appointed to treat with 
Act. Pub. them. The Commiſſioners Inſtructions ran, that the 

X. 294. ſhould conſent to King James's Liberty upon the follow. 
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the Sum of Forty, or at leaſt of Thirty-ſix Thouſand 
Marks, for the Expence they had been at in England du- 
ring his Captivity: That a Truce ſhould be made, during 


the other's Enemies. Moreover, 'they were ordered to in- 
timate to the Scotch Ambaſſadors, that it would be very 
convenient to make a Match between their King and a 
Princeſs of rhe Royal Blood of England. But the Coun- 


made by the Scots. 
Firſt Con- The firſt Conference upon this Affair was held at York, 
ference, in the Beginning of September; and on the 10th of the 
«qa fame Month the Plenipotentiaries agreed, that James ſhould 
. . . | 3 | . =. 1 | 
p. 299, have his Liberty, and might return into his own Kingdom. 
1 That he ſhould pay at ſeveral Payments, the Sum of Forty 
Thouſand Marks, and give Hoſtages for Security of Pay- 
ment. At the ſecond Conference, which was held at Lon- 
don on the 4th of December, all Matters relating to the 


Payment of the Money, and Quality of the Hoſtages were 


#7226420 ſhould marry Joanna, Siſter of the Duke of * Somerſet, 
between 


james and and Niece of the Duke of Exeter and Biſhop of Min- 


Someriet. nized in the Beginning of February next Year, Henry, or 
P. 302,322. the Council in his Name, abated Ten Thouſand of the 


Pay. | 
Matters 


John Beaufort, Son of John Marquiſs of Dorſot, Son of John of 
Gaunt by Catharine Swiuford, was nor created Duke of Somerſet and 


Eari of Kendale, till the 21ſt of Henry VI. Dugdale. 


- 2423. to afford him leiſure to recant, Ambaſſadors were forthwith 


1ng Terms : That the captive Prince ſhould pay the King 


which neither of the two Kings ſnould fend any Aid to 


cil wiſhed, that if poſhvle the Propoſal might be firſt. 


A Match is ſettled, Then it was agreed, that the King of Scotland 
Joanna of cheſter. On the Score of this Marriage, which was ſolem- 


Forty Thouſand Marks the King of Scotland was to 


— 
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An Engliſh Hiſtorian affirms, that before James quitted 
England, he did Homage to young Henty in Windſor-Caftle lim Aiſori. 


and claim of you; and l ſhalt bear you my Faith and Fidelity of Life and 


nd aforeſaid, ſo God help me, and theſe Holy Evangeliſts. Holling is. i 
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Matters being thus ſettled, the Ambaſſadors of both Na- 1424. 
tions ſigned a Truce for ſeven Years; to commence May 1 "= 
the 1ſt 1424, during which each of the two Kings was Scotland 
obliged to hinder his Subjects from doing any thing detri- and Eng- 
mental to the other. And therefore, by this Treaty James land. g. 
bound himſelf indirectly to recall his Troops out of France 
before May the 1ſt; Nevertheleſs, whether he had neg- 

lected to ſend Orders for their Return, or whether, as is 

moſt likely, his Generals found ſome Pretence to evade 


them, theſe Troops, as we ſhall ſee hereaſter, were in 


France in Auguſt, All theſe Negotiations being thus en- 
ded, James was conducted to the Borders, and ſet at Li- 
berty in the Beginning of March. 5 4 


Milakes of 
ſome Eng- 
for the whole Kingdom of. Scorland, and ſwore Fealty to ans con- 
him. It were to be wiſhed, that in advancing a Matter of g the 
ſuch Importance, and fo very improbable, this Hiſtorian, Hallingeh. 
who relates the very Words of the Oath and Homage *, p. 587. 
had told us from whence he had it. It cannot be denied 
that ſince John Baliol, all the Kings of Scotlaud had con- 

ſtantly retuſed this Homage. For we muſt not reckon in 

the Number of the Kings Edward Baliol, who in order 10 
aſcend the Throne of Scotland, had made himſelf Slave of 
Edward III. But not to go back ſo far, it will ſuffice to 
remark, that Robert III. Father of James, flatly refuſed 
to do Homage to Henry IV. and that ſince then there 

had been no Daz of Peace between the two Nations, but 

Truces only, which had ſettled nothing upon that Head. 
Wherefore James was in the ſame Caſe with the King his 

* I James Stuart, King of Scots, ſhall be true and faithfulunto you, 

Lord Henry, by the Grace of God, King of England and France, and 


the Noble and Superior Lord of the Kingdom of Scotland; and to You 
i make my Fidelity for the ſame Kingdom of Scotland, which I hold 


Limb, and worthy Honour againſt all Men; and faithtully I ſhall ac-" 
knowledge, and ſhall do you Service due for the Kingdom of Scor- 


787. Stow's An. 364 


Yor, V. > U h Father- 
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Father. If therefore he did Homage to Heury VI. it 
muſt be by virtue of ſome new Agreement. And yet it 
does not appear in the Inſtructions of the Engliſh Commiſ- 


ſioners, that they had any Orders about that Matter. The 
Articles agreed upon by the Plenipotentiaries appointed to 


Peanmont - 3 ( * 
taken by the tiating in England, the War was carrying on in France 


French. 


treat about the Liberty of King James, make no mention 
of this Homage, though they are very large upon Things 
of much leſs moment. The Treaty of Truce has nothing 


like it. In fine, in above Thirty ſeveral Acts extant in 


Rymer's Collection, which concern the Affairs negotiated in 
the Years 1423 and 1424, between the Eugliſh and Scorch, 
there is not one Syllable alluding to any ſuch thing. Upon 
all theſe Accounts, there is room, in my Opinion, to pre- 
ſume that What has been advanced by the Hiſtorian before- 
mentioned, and by ſeveral others after him, concerning 
the pretended Homage done at Wina/or, is a mere Fiction of 
their own. They verily believed, as many do ſtil] at this 
very Day, that this Homage was due from the King of 
Scotland, and accordingly they imagined the captive King 
would not be ſuffered to go without being obliged to do 
it. Bur beſides the Reaſons which the Kings of Scot- 
land had to refuſe this Homage, the Silence of the Records 
in the Collection of Publick Acts, ſeems to me in this 
Matter a clear Demonſtration. The Reader may look 
back to what has been ſaid upon this Subject in the Reign 
of Edward I, where the reſpective Rights of the Engliſh 
and Scots were ſufficiently ſer forth. 5 e 
Whilſt the Liberty of the King of Scotland was nego- 


with various Succeſs. In the Beginning of the Year the 
French took by Storm Beaumont upon Oyle, a ſmall Town | 
in the Iſle of France, fix Miles from Pontoiſe. | 


1 Chari E On the other Side, one Perrinet Graſſet, a Burgundian 
ſwrprized: Adventurer, ſurprized Ia Charite, a Place of great Impor- 


tance, which might afford the Engliſh a Paſſage over the 
Loire, and enable them to carry their Arms beyond that 
W 8 


The 


. 
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The taking of Places by Surprize was then fo frequent, 1124. 


that it is ſtrange the daily Inſtances of it ſhould not put 


the Governours more upon their Guard. The Duke of 
Bedford was extremely vexed to ſee that as faſt as he 
forwarded the Execution of his Projects, by taking ſome 


one of the Enemy's Towns about Paris, ſome other was 


ſurprized, which retarded his Deſigns. His Scheme was» 
35 I before obſerved, to clear the Northern Provinces, and 
yet he could not bring it about. There was no End of his 


Work. There was a Neceſſity therefore, in order to pur- Beaumont 
fue his Plan, to take Beaumont from the French; and with 794%. 


this Intent he opened the Campaign in March with an Ar- 
my of Ten Thouſand Men. After he had recovered this 
Place, he made himſelf maſter ikewiſe in the Iſie of France 
of ſeveral Caſtles, which very much incommoded the Pari- 


frans * 


Whilſt he was taken up with theſe ſlight Matters, News The French 
was brought him that Giraut, a Captain of King Charles's ſrprixe 
Party, had ſurprized Jvry on the Frontiers of Normandy. "7 
He poſted immediately into thoſe Parts, and not to give the 7:is beſieged 
French time to provide for its Defence, laid Siege to the 5e Re- 


Town in the Beginning of July. Giraut perceiving that 8 


he ſhould not be able to hold out long in the Condition he j, cabitu- 
was in, capitulated to ſurrender on the 15th of Auguſt, if lates. 
not relieved by that Time. King Charles being ſoon in- Charles 


formed of this Capitulation, reſolved to relieve /vry at 1 ates 


bi 
any Rate, and to employ in that Service the /ralian and Irre 
Scotch Troops lately ſent him. To theſe he joined about eleven 
Thouſand Men drawn out of ſeveral Provinces and Garrt= | 


ſons, being well aware, that without a great Superiority of 


“Forces, it would be very difficult to accompliſh his Deſign. 
All theſe Troops together made up an Army of Twenty 
Thouſand Men, which was formed in Maine. Charles 


had never had one ſo ſtrong. It was the Earl of Buchan's Earl of 
Place, as Conſtable of France, to command in chief. But owgla 


| he was pleaſed to reſign that Honour to the Earl of Dowg- command; 
| laſs his Father-in-law, to whom the King ſent for that Pur- 7 Army 
poſe a Patent, conſtituting him his Lieutenant-General of 


Vor V. 5 all 


rance. 
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1424. all the Kingdom, otherwiſe the Conſtable could not have 


been under his Command. | 


He does nor All the French Nobles of Charles's Party repaired to the 


think fit to 
attack the 


Engliſh, 


Army, in order to have a Share in the Glory which was 


march, paſſed on the 12th of Auguſt by the Walls of Ver- 
neuil, a Town in Perch, in the Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 


The next Day they came in Sight of the Exgliſh Army. 
which was advantagiouſly intrenched before /vry. Dowg- 


laſi had no ſooner taken a View of the Enemy's Camp, 


but he judged it impoſſible to attack it. And therefore, 


altering his Deſign on a ſudden, he wheeled about, and re- 
ſolved to lay Siege to Verneuil. He did not queition but 
he ſhould have time enough to fortify his Camp ſo, as to 
expect the Engliſh with Advantage; or in caſe they would 
not venture to attack him, the taking of Verneuil would 
make the King ample Satis fact ion for the Loſs of Ivy. Up- 
on his appearing before Verneuil, the Garriſon prepoſte- 


rouſly 1magined, that he was come from defeating the Eng- 


liſh before Fury, taking it for granted, that ſo much ſupe- 

rior as he was, he would never return thus without having 
Verncuii done ſomething. In this Belief, which the French took 
ſurreagers care to keep them in, they ſurrendred upon the firſt Sum- 
1% him. mons, and Dowgla/s garriſoned the Place with French, 


b Bee of Upon News of the March of the French, the Earl of 
Salisbury Salisbury had made haſte to join the Regent with a Body of 
remforc's a Thouſand Men at Arms, and Two Thouſand Archers, 


the Regent. hich arrived at the Camp on the 14th. So that the Exg- 
| liſh Army was about Fifteen Thouſand ſtrong. 8 
Ivry ſwr= On the 15th of Auguſt Iury opened her Gates to the 


render. Beſiegers, purſuant to the Capitulation, and next Day the 
The Regent 


Ap,ro0athes 


Regent marched towards Verneuil, where the French till | 
20 French, Temained. When he was about three Miles from their 


Camp, he ſent a Herald to offer them Battle: At the ſame 
time he bid him tell Dowplaſs, he was come to take a Bit 


with him; to which the other replied, be ſhould find the ö 


Cloth laid. Naturally it was the Duke of Bedford's Bu- 
ſineſs to advance, ſince he was in queſt of his Enemies. 
But knowing the impetuous Humour of the French, he 


expected from this Expedition. The French beginning to 
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did not queſtion but as they were ſuperior in Number, they 
would come and attack him, and therefore reſolved to ſtay 
and 3 To that Purpoſe he pitched upon an 
advantagious Poſt for his Camp and the Field of Battle, a 


Piece of Ground flanked by a Hill, on which he placed 


Two Thouſand Archers. He ordered his foremoſt Ranks 
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and reſolves 
to wait 

their 
coming. 


to take ſuch Stakes as the late King his Brother had made ſo 


good uſe of at the Battle of Aincourt, that they might 


the better withſtand the Charge of the French Cavalry, a- 


mong which were all the Nobles. In this Poſture he waited 
the Enemies Reſolutions, hoping they would be ſo im- 
prudent as to attack him thus poſted, and he was not de- 
ceived in his Expectations. 1 3 
The Earl of Dowglaſs having viewed the Engliſh Camp, 
called a Council of War. He repreſented, that the Duke 
of Bedford, inſtead of advancing, had a Mind to fight 
with Advantage, on a Ground he had made choice of him- 
ſelf ; and that therefore, it was by no Means proper to go 
and attack him in that Place. That the Risk the King's 
Affairs would run was of fo great Conſequence, that he 
was of Opinion they ought not to hazard a Battle. That 
nevertheleſs, if it was judged neceſſary to come to an En- 
gagement, the beſt way would be to pitch upon an advan- 
tagious Poſt, and there expect the Enemy, to the End they 
might not fight till after ſuch Precautions were taken as 
would in ſome meaſure warrant Succeſs. This Advice 
coming from the Mouth of a Foreigner, was thought too 
cautious by ſome of the Council. Amidſt the Debates 


upon this Matter, a Party was formed againſt the General, 


which was headed by Aymeri, Viſcount of Varbonne. This 
Lord ſet forth, that in caſe they avoided coming to a Bat- 


| ö tle with ſo great odds on their Side, the Reputation of the 
* King's Arms would be ruined paſt Redemption: That by 


| | ſuch a Piece of Cowardiſe the Troops would be fo dif- 


LDiſſentions 
in the 
French 
Comicil of 
. 


heartned, that there would be no bringing them again ta 


face Enemies whom one would have ſhunned when one 
' ought to have fought them: That the King's Affairs could 
not be reſtored but by ſome great Blow, and as there could 
nat be a fairer Opportunity to vanquiſh the Enemy, the 


letting 
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letting it flip would be betray ing the Intereſt of the King 
and Kingdom. In ſpite of theſe Reaſons, the Conſtable 
and the oldeſt Captains were of the General's Opinion. But 
the contrary Party were reſolved to carry their Point. War- 
bonne their Head going out of the Council, ordered his 
Banner to be diſplayed, and began to march towards the 
Army. They who had been of his Mind did the ſame, 
and all the Volunteers of the Army went with them. 
Dowglaſs was enraged at this Diſobedience. But neither 
his nor the Conſtable's Authority was capable of bringing 
them back. Had he been in his own Country, he would 
have left theſe raſh Men to periſh in their Folly. But as 
he was in a foreign Kingdom, he was afraid he ſhould be 


taxed with Cowardiſe, or accuſed of having voluntarily 
ſuffered Part of his Troops to be loſt. Beſides, the Num- 


ber of the Diſobedient increaſing every Moment, he ſaw 
himſelf conſtrained, though with extreme Indignation, to | 
march with the reſt of the Army. Upon their ſeeing 


the General coming, they very readily left him the Care of 


conducting the Army, congratulating one another upon 
having found Means to conquer his Obſtinacy. Mean 
while, in ſpite of the Diligence of the Earl of Dowglaſs, 
Diſorder and Confuſion got to ſuch a Head among his 

Troops, who were afraid of having the Victory ſnatched 
out of their Hands, that they were almoſt quite out of 
Breath when they came within Sight of the Engliſh. How- 
ever, that did not hinder them from attacking the Enemies 
immediately, without minding thoſe that exhorted them 
to reſt a little before they engaged. The Uralians being 
expoſed to the Arrows of the two Thouſand Archers on 


the Hill, were the firſt that took to their Heels. The 


French and Scots behaved better; but they had to deal with 


Soldiers inured to War, who were not ſo eaſily frightned. 


In fine, the Leaders ſeeing the Charge proved unfucceſsful, 
and being ſenſible they ſhould be liable to everlaſting Diſ- 
grace; and ſome of them having alſo reaſon to dread an ex- 


emplary Puniſhment, choſe an honourable Death before a 


ſhameful Retreat. The Earl of Dowplaſs, the Earl of 
Buchan, the Conſtable, Narbonne, Ventagour, Granville, 
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Rambouillet, being ſlain, and many others of the moſt emi- 1424. 
nent wounded ; there was ſcarce a General left to lead up ö 

the Soldiers to the Charge. Whereupon the whole Army 
was utterly routed, and hotly purſued. Then it was that 
the greateſt Slaughter was made, as it uſually happens on 
ſuch Occaſions. The Italians returning back, upon the 
falſe Information that their Side had got the better, met the 
victorious Engliſh, who ſlew great Numbers of them. 
Theſe foreign Troops would have been all cut in Pieces, 
had not the Night put a ſtop to the Fury of the Conque- 
rors. The French and Scots loſt above five Thouſand Men, 
| who lay dead on the Spot, beſides abundance of wounded | 
and Prifoners. Among the Jaſt were the Marſhal de la 

Fayette and Gaucour. The young Duke of Alenſon, who puke of 
had behaved that Day moſt gallantly, was found amongſt Ainſonra- 
the Dead, with ſome Remains of Life {till in him, and 1% F- 
by the extraordinary Care of the Regent was cured of his © 
Wounds. But the Recovery of his Liberty coſt him 
dear, as will appear hereafter. The Engliſh loſt ſixteen or 
ſeventeen Hundred of their braveſt Soldiers. The 17th of verneuil 
Auguſt, which was the next Day after the Battle, the Re- /#renders 
gent inveſted Verneuil, where Ramboure commanded. This po 
Governour would have been able to hold our a good while, © © 
had he been well ſtored with Proviſions. Bur the want of 

Victuals, and perhaps the Conſternation the Garrifon was 

in, obliged him to ſurrender on the third Day. They 
found in Verneuil all the Baggage of the French, Scorch 
and Italian Generals, with the Money deſigned for the 
Payment of the Army. Upon entering the Town, the Narbon- 
Engliſh met the Corps of the Viſcount of Narbonne, as it | wn Body 
was going to be buried, and becauſe he was one of the 3 
Murderers of the Duke of Burgundy, they took his Body 
and hung it on a Gibbet. 1 e 

After the Battle of Herneuil, the Regent left the Com- 4 Commo- 
mand of rhe Army to the Ear] of Salisbury, and poſted to #92 47 Pa- 

Paris, where ſome Mutineers had raiſed a Sedition upon a 172 x 
Belief that he could not fail of being defeated by the h we 
French. This Commotion was appeaſed by the Death of 
ſome of the Ring- leaders: However, it made the Regent 
| | | | ſenſible, 
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of the Pariſians, unleſs it was in his Power to keep them al- 
ways in Awe. 0 | ED 


Maine. beſieged ans, the Capital of the Province, and one of 
the ſtrongeſt Cities in France. The Governour made a 
long and brave Defence. But at length, ſeeing no Proſpect 
of Relief, he capitulated. After the taking of Man, 
the Engliſh General inveſted La Fertè · Bernard, another 


by Storm, by reaſon of its Situation. Whilſt part of his 
Troops kept this Place blocked up, ke over-ran the reſt 
of the Province, and tock St. Suzanne with ſome other 
Places. He finiſhed a glorious Campaign, and the Con- 


four Months Blockade. 
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die Event thrown King Charles's Troops and all the Towns on his 
for Charice. Side into great Conſternation. Had not Winter been coming 
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Conqueſts farther. But the Reſpite which the Seaſon 
gave King Charles, would have only delayed his Ruin a 
few Months, if a favourable Event, which he little dreamt 
of, had not given him time to breathe : I mean, the Quar- 
rel which aroſe between the Dukes of Glouceſter and Bra- 
ant, wherein the Duke of Burgundy was likewiſe engaged. 
One may truly ſay, that this Affair cauſed the Exgliſh to 
loſe the critical Moment, which m all probability was to 
determine the Fate of the Houſe of Valois, and render them 
. Maſters of all France. This is what will plainly. appear in 
the Sequel. But it will be neceſſary firit to give a brief 
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tatoo England. 2 ; 
The Affair Wn of Bavaria late Earl of Hainault, had by Mar- 
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' Burgundy, only one Daughter called Faquelina, who had 
been married to John ſecond Son of Charles VI. John be- 


| 5424. ſenſible, that he ſhould not rely too far on the Affections 


-Salicbure The Earl of Salisbury finding himſelf ſtrong enough | 
conquers to make ſome confiderable Attempt, entered Maine, and 


Place in the ſame Province, which could hardly be carried 


queſt of Maine, with taking La Ferte-Bernard, after a 


A ,t The Loſs of the Battle of Crevant and Verneuil had 


on, in all likelihood the Engliſh would have puſhed their 


Account of the Riſe of this Quarrel which proved ſo fa- 
ef Hain: ult. garer his Counteſs Daughter of Philip le Hardi. Duke of 


ing Dauphin by the Death of his elder Brother Lewis, died 


o 
4 
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at Compiegne in 1416, and Faqueliia remained a Widow 


at her Father's Houſe. The Eart her Father dying ſhort- 


ly after, ſhe became Heireſs of his Dominions, containing 
Hainault, Holland, Zeland and Frieſland. So noble an In- 
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heritance could not fail to attract the Addreſſes of a great 


many Princes. But the Counteſs her Mother being deſi- 
rous to procure this rich Match for a Prince of her own 


Family, caſt her Eyes on John Duke of Brabant her Ne- 


phew, and got her Daughter to marry him. This Marri- 
age proved unfortunate, The new- married Couple ſoon 
ell at Variance, for Reaſons which have nothing to do 


with our Hiſtory. Their Quarrel grew to that Height, 


that at laſt Jaquelina ordered Matters ſo, that ſhe was run 
away with by ſome Engliſo Knights, who carried her to 
London. T have obſerved 1n the toregoing Reign that her 
being thus carried off was not unknown to King Henry V. 


There is great likelihood that this Monarch had then 


thoughts of marrying Faquelina to the Duke of Glou- _ 


RAM... LE 4 
Upon this Princeſs's Arrival in England ſhe began to 
think of Means how to annull her Marriage with the Duke 


of Brabant. To that End ſhe applicd to the Anti-Pope 


Benedict XIII, who though depoſed by the Council of Piſa, 
ſtiffly perſiſted in keeping his Title and Dignity. The 


pretended Pope, overjoyed at being addreſſed to, cancelled 


eee Marriage, and gave her Liberty to marry again. 


ut whether Henry V was afraid of diſobliging the Duke 


of Burgundy, Couſin- German of the Duke of Brabant, or 
whether he thought it too irregular to make uſe of the Diſ- 
E of a Pope whom he acknowledged not for ſuch, 
he haſtened not the Concluſion of the intended Marriage. 

Henry dying in the mean while, the Duke of Glouceſter 
believed he ought not to put off any longer a Marriage 


which afforded him fo advantagious a Proſpect. He took _ 


* * 


eaſt in the Beginning of 14233 for we find in the Collecti- 


. to Wife, either in the very Vear 1422, or at 


Act. Pub; 


on of Public Acts, a Petition dated February 5th, 1423, X. 279. 


which was pretented to him under the Title of Earl of 
Hainault. However that be, the Duke had no ſooner con- 
Vor. V. On ſummated 


Rlonſtrelet. 


Burgundy 
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ſummatted his Marriage, but he fell to contriving the Means 


to take Poſſeſſion of his Spouſe's Dominions, which were 
in the Hands of the Duke of Brahavt. Mean while the 
Duke of Burgundy foreſeeing that Faquelina's third Mar- 
riage might create a War between the two Princes her Huſ- 
bands, had a Conference upon this Subject with the Duke 
of Bedford at Amiens, and after that another at Paris in De- 
cember 1423. They agreed that this Affair ſhould be left to 
the Pope's Determination, as the proper ] udge of ſuch Caſes, 


The Duke of Brabant approved of this Expedient, be- 
cauſe he knew very well, there was no Reaſon ſtrong e- 


nough to induce the Court of Rome to annull the Marriage. 
But the Duke of Glouceſter rejected it, proteſting however 
that he was ready to conſent to any reaſonable Accommo- 


dation. Mean Time, he made Preparations to aſſert his 


Pretenſions, whilſt the Duke of Bedford his Brother was 


triumphantly carrying on the War in France. At laſt in 


the Month of October 1424 he came to Calais together 


with his new Spouſe, bringing along with him a Body of 


five Thouſand Men. He ſtaid there till about the Middle 


of November. 
The Dnke of 


Though the Duke of Burgundy was entirely in the In- 
tereſts of the Duke of Brabant, the good Underſtanding 
between him and the Ezpliſh ſtill continued. He was in 
Hopes the Duke of Glouceſter would drop his Pretenſions, 
eſpecially as he ſaw the Duke of Bedford his Brother uſed 
his Endeavours to perſwade him to it. The Arrival of the 
Engliſh Troops at Calais alarmed him not, ſeeing he was 


ignorant as yet that they were deſigned againſt the Duke 
of Brabant. It was very likely that they were ſent from 
England to reinforce the Regent. And therefore all the 


while the Duke of Glouceſter ſtaid at Calais, Philip was at 


Paris partak ing of the Diverſions and Entertainments made 
by the Regent on Account of his glorious Campaign, 
He marries Upon his Return to Dijon, he celebrated his ſecond Nup- 


tials with Bonne of Artois, Widow of Philp Earl of Never: Þ 
his Uncle. She was Siſter of the Earl of Ex Priſoner in 
England, and Halt-Siſter of Clermont eldeſt Son of the Duke | 9 


Wil 
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- Whilſt this Marriage was ſolemnizing at Dijon, the 1424. 

Duke of Glouceſter ſet out from Calais and marched towards 37 ws by 

Hainaule with Faquelina his Wife. He paſſed through gem, 

Part of the Duke of Burgundys Dominions, without ſuf- Myer of 

fering his Troops to commit any Ravages, and came before Hainault. 

Bouchain, which opened her Gates to him. Quickly after 

all the other Towns of Hainault ſubmitted to him and the 

Dutcheſs, and ſwore Fealty to them. The News of theſe Tie DU, of 

Things being brought to the Duke of Burgundy, he order- Burgundy 

ed Ligny and 7'iſle- Adam to draw an Army together with 7/7" 79 

all poſſible ſpeed and go and join the Earl of St. Paul, Bro- nuke of 

ther of the Duke of Brabant, who was making Preparati- Brabant. 

ons at Bruſſels to aid the Duke his Brother. But before 

ve proceed any further in this Affair, it will be neceſſary 

to cloſe the Account of the Occurrences of the Vear 1424. 

with what had paſſed in England this Vear. + op 

Sir John Mortimer, Brother x of Edmund Earl of March, 

being ſome Time ſince Priſoner in the Tower, was charged 

with having attempted to make his Eſcape in order to go 

and ſtir up an Inſurrection in Wales, It was affirmed that his 

Deſign was to proclaim the Earl of March his Brother, and 

in Cafe he refuſed, to proclaim himſelf. Whether his 

Crime was fully proved, or whether they were glad to get 

rid of a Perſon who might have had it in his Power to do 

Miſchief in Caſe he had eſcaped, he was condemned and 

executed. LEG. | | 
The Earl of March his Brother did not long ſurvive, Death of 


He died in Ireland about the latter End of the Year, with- "—_— of 


out leaving any Iſſue. By his Death the Title of Earl of The Bube of 
March and his Right to the Crown of England, from York is 
which he had been excluded by the Election of Henry IV, „% Heir. 
deſcended to Richard Duke of York his Nephew, Son of 

Ann his Siſter and the Earl of Cambridge * beheaded at 


* He could nat be Brother of E. lmund according to Dugdale, who 
ſays Edmund had vnly one Brother, called Roger, who died in 16 of 
Richard II. without Iſſue. | + | | 
* Richard de Coming-burgh (in Yorkſhire) ſecond Son of Edmund 
de Langley Duke of York, fifth Son of Edward III, whoſe eldeſt Son 
Egward died without Iſle, | | | 
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Southampton in 1415. All the Egliſp Hiſtorians unani. 


mouſly affirm, that this Prince, then under Age, bore not 
yet the Title of Dake of York, which according to them 
was not conferred upon him till the Parliament held at Lei. 


ceſter in 1426. But we find in the Collection of Public 


Acts, that he is ſtiled Dake of Tork in an Act dated Febru- 


ary 5. 1425, that is, thirteen Months before the Parliament 
of Leiceſter, where he was only made a Knight. EY 

In the Beginning of the Year 142 5 the Affairs of King 
Charles were in a very ſad Condition. The Battles of 
Crevant and Verneuil had robbed him of his Troops and 


his beſt Generals. He had neither Money nor Credit. His 


Revenues being all mortgaged, he ſaw himſelf unableto bring 
an Army into the Field. The Dukes of Burgundy and Bre- 
ragne, the two moſt powerful Yaſſals of the Crown, were 


in ſtrict Alliance with the Engliſh. The King of Siri, 


his Brother-in-law, had juſt loſt Maine, and could hardly 
keep the reſt of his Dominions. The King of Scotland, the 


-antient Ally of France, had made a Truce with the En- 


gliſh, which tied up his Hands, and hindred him from ſend- 
ing any Succours. Reduced to this wretched Paſs, he 


found himſelf as it were driven beyond the Loire, without 


any Proſpect of being able to keep any longer the Places he 


ſtill had about Paris. To all this was added the Ap- 
prehenſion which appeared not without Ground, of quick- 


ly ſeeing the Enemy's Armies in Berry, Languedoc, and 


thieu, or by Way of Deriſion, the 2 of Bourges. 


Dauphin. The Engliſh called him only the Earl of Pon. 
TCertainly if the Duke of Glouceſter had ſhown the ſame 


Zeal for the King his Nephew, as he did for his own In- 
tereſt, and {cnt to the Duke of Bedford the Troops and Mo- 
ney he employed againſt the Duke of Brabant, one may 


reaſonably preſume, France's Buſineſs would have been 
done, Never would Charles have had it in his Power to 
wreſt that Conqueſt out of the Hands of the Exglifh. This 


was the Critical Minute which that Nation ſhould not have 


let flip. They were, as one may ſay, within an Ace of con- 


cluding a War which had laſted ten Years, and which in 
all Appearance was about to end according to their Wiſh, 
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with ſecuring the Crown of France to the Kings of Eng- 14256. 
land. The Duke of Bedford ſaw it plainly. He never 
ceaſed to ſollicite his Brother to make the beſt of ſo favour- 
able a Juncture, and put off the Execution of his Deſigns 
to a more convenient Seaſon, when he might be able to 
employ all the Forces of France and Englaud. Bur his Re- 
monſtrances were not capable of diverting the ambitious 
Duke from an Enterprize, which gave him the Proſpect of 
obtaining four of the fineſt Provinces of the Low-Comntries. 
He was a younger Brother, and the Succeſſion to the 
Throne of England, ſuppoſing the King his Nephew 
ſhould; dye without Iſſue, was to come to his Brother 
before him. For this Reaſon he looked upon himſelf o- 
bliged to lay hold of this Opportunity which would raiſe 
him above the Rank of a Subject, and which was not like- 
ly to offer again. But at the ſame Time he cauſed the 
Duke his Brother to loſe that of compleating the Conqueſt 
of France. The great Number of Garriſons he was obliged | 
to keep in the Kingdom, where was neither Town nor 
Caſtle but what was fortified, quite drained the Erglifh 
Army, fo that the Regent not receiving any Supplies by 
Reaſon of the unhappy Diverſion of Hainault, was no 
more able than King Charles to bring an Army into the 
Field. This is the true Reaſon why during the Year 1425 
the War was, as it were, diſcontinued in France, and that 
nothing conſiderable was done on either Side. 177 Cl, 
I kit the Duke of Glouceſter Maſter of Hainault, and Conmunti- | 
| the Duke of Burgundy preparing to ſnatch the Prey out of on of the 
| his Hands, In the Orders Burgundy gave his Generals to Buſmef of 
| kvyan Army, he had ſer forth, that having agreed with 1 
the Duke of Bedford upon an Expedient to put an End to ; 
| the Quarrel, the Duke of Brabazt had conſented to it, but 
dhe Duke of Gloaceſter had rejected it. Glouceſter coming 
do the Knowledge of what the Duke of Burgund had given 
out, ſent him a Letter dated at Mons, January the 12th 
1424-5, taxing him with having ſaid an Untruth. The AHallenge 
- [| Duke of Bargunay nettled at this Affront, returned him a 2 
very abuſive An{wer, He told him he lied, and offered to Burgundy 
» I make good what he had advanced, in ſingle Combat, and and Glou- 
35 11m - "vn o 
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1425. to take the Duke of Bedford for Judge *. The Duke of 
| Gloaceſter accepted the Challenge, and appointed St. Georges 
Dag for the Combat. They wrote one another ſeveral o- 
ther bitter Letters, the Contents whereof are of no Service 
in clearing up what remains of this Affair. „ 
Braine Whilſt theſe two Princes were thus reviling one another, 
ra ken bythe the Earl of St. Paul, Brother of the Duke of Brabant, be- 
Brabanders ſieged the little Town of Braine in Hainault, deſended by 
two Hundred Engliſh. After a faint Reſiſtance, the Gar- 
riſon having capitulated, the Brabanders violated the Arti. 
cles, put the Ergliſh to the Sword, and {er Fire to the 
Town. 3 . 
Truce be- Mean while, as the ſingle Combat between the Dukes of 
| Duke the Burgundy and Glouceſter was properly to decide the main 
uke of ; | a | 
Glouceiter Quarrel between Glouceſter and Brabant, it was thought 
and Bra- fit a Truce ſhould be made till the Iſſue of the Combat 
bant. ſhould be known. Upon ſigning the Truce the Duke of 
Gloucetter Glouceſter ſet out for England, He would fain have carried 
return, 70 3 8 f 
England, his Dutcheſs along with him, but the People of Mons were 
{ urgent with him to leave her behind, that he could not 
deny their Requeſt. He made the Magiſtrates however 
take a ſolemn Oath to ſtand by her with their Lives and 
Fortunes againſt all Perſons whatever. 3 
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Charles W hilſt the War of Hainault kept that of France as it were 
cakes Ad. in Suſpence, Charles took Meaſures to improve this lucky 
G of Diverſion. In a great Council he held to conſider the State 
naut. Di. Of his Affairs, it was unanimouſly agreed, that there was 
verſſon. but one Way left to get out of the wretched Condition he 
= was in. And that was to offer the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Bretagne what Terms they ſhould be plealed to require, in | 
order to bring them off from the Engliſh.” The firſt had | 

openly broke with the Duke of Glouceſter. The other 

might be gained by the Earl of Richmond bis Brother, who 

had a great Influence over him, and moreover was very an- 

gry with the Duke of Bedford. This was a Juncture 
which was not to be let ſlip. On the other Hand, Bom 
of Artois, lately married to the Duke of Burgundy, being | 
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French and Half. Siſter to the Earl of Clermont, a zealous 1425. 


think he ſhould have an Opportunity of being revenged for 
Solicitation he accepted the King's Offer with great De- 


| Duke of Burgwndy ſhould conſent wo his ſiding with King 


Stickler for the King, it was likely ſhe would very readily 
endeavour to pain the Duke her Spouſe. | 
It being reſolved then to try theſe two Means, Charles Fe gains 


diſpatched to the Earl of Richmond private Emiſſaries, who 9s þ mas. 


told him what a great Eſteem the King had for him. They and 6) his 


hinted to him, that he had often ſaid, he ſhould deem him- Means the 


ſelf invincible if he could but get him to command his Duke of 


Army. This was attacking the Prince in the moſt ſenſi- Fe 


ble Part. As he had a high Conceit of his own Merit, it 
was no ſmall Pleaſure to him to ſee King Charles offer 


him a Poſt which the Duke of Bedford had denied him e- 


ven with ſome Signs of Diſdain. However being well 
aware that the Perſons which talked to him thus, were 
ſent only to ſound him, he contented himſelf with re- 
turning a civil Anſwer to their Compliments, and inſinuat- 
ing to them that he had a great Inclination to ſerve their 


This firſt Step being made, Charles ſent to him the Queen 


Dowager of Sicily his Mother-in-law, with Tannegui du 


Chatel, and impowered them to make him an offer of the 
Conſtables Sword. This Poſt had been vacant ever ſince 


the Death of the Earl of Buchan lain in the Battle of Ver- 
neuil. The Queen of Sicily and du Charel found the Earl 
very much diſpoſed to change Sides. He was exaſperated 
ꝛgainſt the Duke of Bedford; and as he was extremely 
Haughty and Revengful, it was great Pleaſure to him to 


the Contempt ſhown him. And therefore without much 


monſtrations of Thankfulneſs, and promiſed to engage the ,..,.. 
Duke his Brother in his Intereſts. However he required 9 
two Conditions, without which he proteſted he could not %% Fart 
accept the Honour the King was pleaſed to do him, nei- 9 Rich- 
ther could he promiſe any Thing with Regard to the Duke nt. 
his Brother. The Firſt was, that Lou vet and d Avangonr 5 
the principal Authors of the Poxtievrian Conſpiracy, 
ſhould be removed from Court. The Second, that the 


| Charles : 


1425. Charles. His Reaſon for this was, becauſe hg had engaged 
| himſelf by Oath with the Duke of Burgundy, in the Trea- 
ty of Amiens. He had not the ſame Scruple with Reſpect 


with him, than with the Duke of Burgundy. But Paſhon 
very often cauſes the ſame Thing to appear with two dif- 


to deal. The Queen and da Chatel very readily aſſured 
him that the King would comply with his Demands. Up- 
on which he came to Tours, where Charles took Care to 
flatter his Vanity with all poſhble Civilities and Careſſes, 
But however the Earl ſtood firm to what he had required, 
and told the King plainly, he could not liſt in his Service 


that he would grant the Firſt, without however fixing the 
Time ; and as to the Second, he was pleaſed that he ſhould 
go and talk with the Duke of Burgund) in order to get his 
Conſent. He took likewiſe this Opportunity to ſend to 
the Duke of Buargundy the Biſhops of Puy and Chartres, 


Way to bring him off from the King of England's 


Party. 


le's e to come to an Accommodation as Charles and his Council 
re hs expected. The Murder of the Duke his Father ſtill fitting 
* Charles hard upon his Mind, he ſhowed at firſt great Backwardneſs 
VII. to a Reconciliation. Nevertheleſs, preſſed by the King's 
: Envoys who endeavoured to excuſe their Maſter by caſting 
the Blame on his evil Councellors, he replied, it was there- 
ſore the King's Part to diſmiſs thoſe pernicious Counſellors, 
and then it would be Time enough to talk of an Accom- 
modation. This was ſufficientjto let them ſee that he was 


not altogether inexorable, eſpecially as he readily enough 


Conſtable's Sword. 
The King's 


Fatourites. 
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to the Duke of Bedford, though he was no leſs engaged 


ferent Faces, according to the Perſons with whom we have 


but upon the Terms propoſed. The King gave him hopes 


who had Orders to ſound him, whether there was any 


De bree, Though the Duke of Burgundy was extremely incenſed | 
Burgundy againſt the Duke of Glouceſter, he appeared not fo forward 


conſented that the Earl of Richmond ſhould accept of the 


Charles, it ſeems, had reaſon to congratulate himſelf up- | 


Perpl2xity ON his good Fortune. It was in his own Power to win the 
about his Duke of Bretagne to his Side; and moreover, he had room 
* ; 9 na 
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to hope that the Duke of Burgundy was not proof againſt 1425. 

2 reaſonable. Satisfaction. Nevertheleſs, the Terms im- 
poſed, upon him threw him into great Perplexiry. To pro- 

cure theſe Advantages, there was a Neceſſity of caſting off 

his ewo principal Miniſters, Favourites and Confidents ; 

namely, Taunegui du Chatel, who ſlew the Duke of Bur- 

gundy.z. and Loxver, Preſident of Province, whom the 

Duke of Bretagne conſidered as Author of the Pontievrian 5 
Conſpiracy. Du Chatel ſaved him part of the Trouble he Chitel de- 


was under. He came and caſt himſelf at his Feet, intreat- ſres leave 


ing him in Requital of his Services, to give him leave to 
retire, ſince his Preſence at Court could not for the fu- 

ture but be detrimental to fo good a Maſter. It was with _ 
extreme ReluQance that the King granted his Requeſt. It 

was a long time before he could come to a Reſolution, 
Mean while, urged by the continual Inſtances of a faithful 
Servant, who deſired this Favour only to give him a freſh 

Proof of his Zeal, he ſuffered him at length toretire. One 

meets with few Favourites who thus prefer their Maſter's 
Good to their own. Louvet, who was not ſo diſintereſted, Louvet 
did not think himſelf obliged to follow his Example. So #ries to keep 
he might keep his Poſt, he never mattered the King's is Poſt, 
| loſing all the Advantages which might be expected from an 
Alliance with the Duke of Bretagne. „ : 

Mean while the Earl of Richmond not doubting in the Charles 
leaſt but that the King would be as good as his word in %, f 
ration to Louvet, came to him at Tours, where he received diſcarding 
ſrom him the Conſtable's Sword on the 7th of March 142 5. Louvet. 
He had promiſed to bring off the Duke of Bretagne from 
the Side of England: but as he ſtill ſaw Louvet and d Avan- = 
gour about the King, he haſtned not the, Performance of 
| his Promiſe, Charles was willing enough to make him a + 
Sacrifice of the laſt; But Lowvet had a ſurer Footing at 
Court: Beſides his being well-beloved by the King, one 
of his Daughters, Wife of the Lord de Joyeuſe, ſhared . + 
| Charles's Affections with Agnes Sorrel, who began to ap- 
dear at Court as a Favourite. Wherefore, in order to win 
the Duke of Bretagne, Charles ſaw himſelf conſtrained to 
diſcard a beloved Miniſter, and diſoblige his Miſtreſs, This 
Vor V, „ © gave 
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1425. gave him no ſmall Concern. On the other Hand, Louve: 
uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to ruin the Conſtable in his Ma- 

ſter's Favour. He repreſented to him with what Haughti- 


f 
N 
: 
| 
| 
. 


is, neſs he had ated, in impoſing Terms on his Sovereign, 2; 
: if he had been his Equal, and in making it to be conſidered 
; as a Favour, that he was pleaſed to accept of the Conſtable's 
in Sword. In ſhort, he knew how to manage ſo, that the 
* King being pretty obſtinate in his Temper, reſolved not to 
. part with his Ainiſter come what would, © 


| „ % The Conſtable, finding that they did not keep their word 
Fu Cat with 3 eee 
— Con- King himſelf. To that Purpoſe, being ſenſible that this 
fable. Miniſter was not beloved by the great Men at Court, he 
[ ES. caballed with them in ſuch a Manner, that a Plot was formed 
= to get him removed from about the King. As foon as he 
4 was ſure his Project would ſucceed, he withdrew from 
#1 Court without taking Leave, and ſent the King word he 
1 would never return as long as Louvet was there. Charls + 
| not giving himſelf much Trouble about his withdrawing, MW 
ſtill perſiſted in the Reſolution to keep his Miniſter. But 
when he ſaw that by Degrees the great Men retired to ther i | 
Governments on divers Pretences, that they refuſed to obey | 
his Orders, and that he had but two or three Towns kit 
== . -. - Which he could call his own, he found he muſt reſolve to 
br | part with Louvet, or loſe his Kingdom. He was even ap- 
1 prehenſive that the Conſtable would deliver up the Duke of 
£8 a Bretagne s Places to the Engliſh. And therefore he ws 
4 fain, though much againſt his Will, to diſmiſs his Mini- 
ſter, who had ſtill Credit enough to get de Giac his Creatur: 

| 5 e ß 
4 2 of Upon this Removal, the Conſtable was willing to return 
| — 110 Court: but Charles was ſo party with his, that he 
does Ho- could not bear the Thought of ſeeing him. However, tht 
8 State of his Affairs obliged him at length to admit him again 
Ihe Conftable, content with having compaſſed his End 
performed his Promiſe congerning the Duke his Broth" 
and brought him to Saumwr, where he did Homage to th 


ein,, ets ar ae. 
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Whilſt the Earl of Richmond was raiſing Diſturbances in 1425, 
the Court of King Charles, Henry's. enjoyed no greater Su 
Tranquillity. I have already obſerved, that the Duke of Pale r 

Giouceſter and Biſhop of Mincheſter his Uncle were no great Glouceſter 
Friends. On which Side ſoever the Fault lay, they let no % R% 
Opportunity ſlip of plaguing one another. The Hainault <a | 

Expedition had furniſhed the Biſhop with a large Handle a- 

gainſt the Duke, which he knew how to make the beſt of. 
When that Affair was propoſed in Council, he was Tooth 

and Nail againſt it, and manifeſtly. ſhowed the Prejudice it 

might bring to the King's Affairs. But though he was 

on this Occaſion on the right Side of the Queſtion, yet 

ſtde Duke of Glouceſter had Intereſt enough to get it ap- 

; ved. He ſat out upon his Expedition with a Mind im- 

| bittered againſt his Uncle, and with a Reſolution to be re- 

WW venged, when an Opportunity ſhould offer. h 

| Hiſtorians inform us not how the Government was ſet- 

tied during the Duke of Glouceſter's Abſence, which laſted 

; 

| 

) 


about a Year. It is very likely that the Biſhop of Wine 

cheſter had the greateſt Share in it, and that he made uſe of 

this Advantage to create his Enemy many Vexations. Some 

even ſay, that all his Proceedings tended to deprive him of 

the ProteRorſhip, in order to get himſelf inveſted with 

that Dignity. $200 +78 

The Duke being returned to Exgland about October 142 5, 
chis Quarrel was kiodled afreſh with great Animoſity on 
both Sides. One Day having a Mind to go to the Tower, 
Sir Richard Woodville the Governour denied him Entrance, 
by the Advice of the Biſhop of Micheſter. The Pro- 
tector, who was exceeding [iob-fpirited, fell out into a 

great Paſſion with the Biſhop, and proceeded even to 
I Threatnings. In fine, the Quarrel was carried to that 
= Height, that they both began to arm their Friends either 
to attack or defend. The Duke of Conimbre, Prince f 
Portugal, who was then in England, and the Archbiſhop = - 


4 
o 


of Canterbury endeavoured in vain to recc ncile them. An Monſtrelet 
= Hiſtorian ſays, that the Biſhop of Mincheſter was foreed to ; 
fly for Refuge to the Tower, and that five or ſix of his 
People were killed by the Duke's Followers. But this is 
Vor. V. - K k 2 _- unlike, 
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The Duke 
of Beaford Means find his Account in deciding the Quarrel by force 
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1425. unlikely, ſeeing in their Complaints againſt one another 
which were laid before the enſuing Parliament, there is no 
mention of any fuch Thing. ES ith 
The Prelate having no Warriors on his Side, did by no 


comes into 


England. Of Arms. The Intrigues of [the Cabinet were more within 


his Province. And therefore, to prevent the Miſchief 
that might befal him in caſe Matters remained in this 
Poſture, he wrote to the Duke of Bedford, defiring him 
to come into England. He told him in his Letter, that un- 
leſs he made all imaginable haſte,” the Kingdom was in dan- 
ger of being expoſed to fatal Commotions by the violent 
Warwick Temper of his Brother. The Duke of Bedford perceiving 
commands the ill Conlequence of this Quarrel, ſer out immediately, 
in France. leaving in France Richard de Beauchamp Earl of Warwick 
Act. Pub. to command in his Room, and arrived in England Decem- 
X. 339. ber the 20th. | JV 
1426. As ſoon as the Duke ſet Foot in the Kingdom, he took 
The dee . the Title of Protector, and was received as ſuch purſuant to 
eee the Ack of Parliament in 1422. We find in the Collection 
Ibid. of Public Acts not only that Petitions were preſented to 
him as Protector, but that the Parliament aſſigned him the 
Salary of Eight Thouſand Marks which were annexed to 
that Dignity, and which the Duke of Glouceſter till then 
%%% Ä— » » AAA ˙¹˙¹A AA 
Eugand , A fe Days after his Arrival, the Duke of Bedford men. 
zroclaims tioned at the Council Board the Treachery of the Duke of 
Far with Bretagne and the Earl of Richmond, and ſet forth the 
8 great Prejudice it brought to the King's Affairs. Upon 
his Remonſtrances, and by his Advice, it was unanimouſly 
reſolved to declare War againſt the Duke of Bretagne; the 
which was done on the 15th of January by Proclamation. 
wid. Moreover, in order to hinder that Prince, from aſſiſting 
King Charles, a Reſolution was taken to countenance the 
PDiontievrians his Enemies, and try by their Means to raife 
2 Civil War in Bretagne. To that end Safe-Conducts 
were diſpatched to the two Brothers of that Name: but 
bowever, nothing came of it. Apparently they had not 
Lgtereſt enough in that Countr x. 


2 — — 
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This Affair being over, the Duke of Bedford heartily 1426. 

ſet about procuring a ſincere Reconciliation between tne Om 

Duke his Brother and the Biſhop of Wincheſter. The Suse 

way to ſucceed was to {ide with neither. Had he taken his e Duke of 

Brother's Part, as the Ties of Blood ſeemed to require, Glouceſter 

he would not have been fit to diſcharge the Office of a Me- N ROO 
diator. Moreover, beſides the Character of Brother and cheſter. 

Nephew, he had another to keep up in order to perſorm his 

Duty, and anſwer the Expectations of the Publick ; I 

mean that of Protector, chiefly concerned in the Good of 

the State independently of the Duties of Nature. Where 

fore, not to take upon him the ſole Management of ſo 

nice an Affair, he convened ſome of the prime Nobility at 

St. Albans, in hopes of being able, with their Help, to 

find ſome Means to content the two Princes. But their 

Animoſity was ſo great, that it was not poſſible to ſucceed 

this way. They were forced, after many fruitleſs Endea- 

vours, to refer the Deciſion of the Affair to the enſuing 

Parliament, which was to meet at Leiceſter in March. Up- 

on the Parliament's aſſembling, the Duke of Glouceſter ex- 

hibited fix Articles againſt the Biſnop. 


By the Iſt, he accuſed him of having cauſed him to be Artie + of 
denied Entrance into the Tower, and thereby rendred the 4:45:09 | 
| Dignity of Protector contemptible. „ N 
The IId ran, That he had endeavoured to carry off the © © 
King by Force from his Palace at Elrham, and remove him 
to Mindſor, with Deſign to become Maſter of his Perſon. 
The IIId, That not being ſatisfied with having cauſed 
him to be denied Admittance into the Tower, as was ſaid 
in the firſt Article, he had laid an A mbuſh for him at Lon- 
don Bridge and in Southwark, on purpoſe to murder him. 
The IVth, That he had concealed a Villain in the late 
King's Room, when he was Prince of Males, in order to 
have him aſſaſhnated. PB” 7 
The Vth, That he had adviſed the ſaid Prince to ſeize 
the Crown, before the King his Fat her was dead. 
; The VIth, That by his Letter to the Duke of Bedford, 
it evidently appeared that his Deſign was to ſtir up a Civil 
Wa in the Kingdom. 8 The 
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1426. The Biſhop gave # particular Anſwer to theſe Accuſ- 
Biheps tions, either by explaining ſuch of his Actions as might 
. have been ill conſtrued, or by Hatly deny ing the Facts 


which the Duke had laid to his Charge. 


_— m7- amine what had been alled 


without Ground, and acquitted the, Biſhop of the Crimes 


They ers he was charged with. Which done, they obliged the two 
made Princes to become Friends. Accordingly they ſhook 


328 11, Hands and were reconciled, at leaſt in Appearance: howe- 
— onwares* ver, they hated one another never the leſs for that. 
 Expedients oy. "WS - 0 1 l 
70 7255 fairs would not admit that the Duke of Glouceſter ſhould 
4 Par- be entirely ſacrificed to his Enemy, the Protector took care 


Wr. to procure him alſo ſome Satisfaction. In the firſt Place, 
Act. Pub. 


X. 153. be took the. Great Seal from the Biſhop of Wincheſter and 
gave it to the Biſhop of Londun. Then, as it was impoſ- 


| 9 


ſible that the two Enemies ſhould be together at the Coun- 
cil- Board without great Prejudice to the King's Affairs, 
he prevailed with the Biſhop to go with him into France, 
under Colour of performing a Vow. But to make amends 
for the Injury his Abſence might do him, he had leave to 
ſollicite a Cardinals Cap, which was ſent him indeed ſhortly, 
A „ „ l EY 
Mow ſtored John Mowbray Earl Marſhal tothe Title of Duke 
and the of Norfolk, which Thomas his Father was deprived of by 
eg of 1% Richard II. At the ſame Time he made forty Knights, 
Prana »ther; among whom was the young Duke of York, Ir is this, 
knizhred, no doubt, that occaſioned its being faid, that this Prince 
p. 258. had in this Parliament the Title of Dube of Vork conferred 
upon him, though it is certain he bore that Title before, 
as has been obſerved. ST 1 
The Conſia- Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was thus employed in Eng- 
ble Rich- land, the Conſtable Richmond levied an Army in Bretagne. 
mond tales He was extremely impatient to ſho w that he was not un- 
5 worthy of the Poſt he was lately promoted to. By his 
Beuvren. Care and Credit he drew together a Matter of Twenty 


- 


ved on both Sides, declared, up- 


-Heis d- The Parliament hav cee bo Commiſſioners to ex- 
on their Report, that the Articles of Accuſation were 


Mean while, as the Times and Circumſtances of Af. 


This Affair being thus happily ended, the protector re- 


2 
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Thouſand” Men. Whilſt this numerous Army, which 
the Earl of Warwick was not in a Condition to withſtand, 
he entered Normandy, and took Pontorſon about the End 
of February. Then he laid Siege to Sr. James de Beuvron, 
where the Ezpliſh had a ſtrong Garriſon. This Siege 
| pn longer and more difficult than he expected. He had 


n promiſed Money, but it came not. De Giac, who 


| had the Management of the Treaſury, was in no haſte 


He was afraid that if the Conſtable gained any Reputation 


at this Siege, he would grow more haughty and enterpriz ing, 


and rake upon him to rule the Court as he pleaſed- Mean ps 


while, the Army diminiſhed every Day by Deſertions. 
This unlucky Accident vexed the Conſtable to the Heart, 
apprehenſive as he was that his Reputation would be ſhip- 

wracked in the wy firſt notable Action he undertook. In 
fine, he received falſe Intelligence that the Engliſh were 
draw ing all their Forces together, in order to raiſe the Siege. 


The Fear he was under of being diſgraced, made him re- ;;, ,,,e;ves 


ſolve to ſtorm the Town, though the Breach was not yet a great 


large — TX; ſufficiently prepared. Mean while, to Morrifica- 
elf againſt the Relief he was afraid of, he de- 


ſecure him ief | 
tached Two Thouſand Men, with Orders to poſt them- 


' ſelves in the Road to Avraxche, and oppoſe the firſt At- 


racks of the Enemies, in cafe they ſhould come during the 
Aſſault. Then he cauſed the Breach to be very vigo- 

_ rouſly attacked. But the Garriſon, which was very ſtrong, 
made ſo brave a Reſiſtance, as gave the Beſiegers but ſmall 


hopes of being Maſters of it. Whilſt they were fighting 


on both Sides with equal Bravery, the two Thouſand 


Men hearing no News of the Enemy, and imagining it 


was diſhonourable to ſtand idle, whilſt the reſt were en- 
gaged, haſtily returned to aſſiſt at the Aſſault. Their 
coming threw the Beſiegers into a Panick Fear. They 
fancied that the Detachment being driven back by the Ene- 
mies were flying for Refuge to the Camp, and in this Be- 


lief left off ſtorming. The Conſtable did all he could to 


undeceive them; but they were already in ſo great Diſorder, 
that it was not poſſible for him to make them renew the 


; 1426, Fight. In the mean Time the Befieged ſeeing the Con- 
| fulion the Camp was in, ſallied out, and falling on a ſud. 


Rout, The Conſtable himſelf was forced to follow them 


Enemies, extremely concerned to ſee all his Projects con- 
Fe takes founded by this unlucky Accident. However, as he had not 


in Anju. 


la Flche and Galerand which belonged to the Exgliſh. 
He cauſes The taking of theſe two Places was not however capa- 
De Gisc to ble of comforting him for the Blow he had received before 


_ Occaſion of it, and reſolved to be revenged of him, with- 


was no ſooner returned to Court after the Campaign, which 
the Deſertion of his Troops had obliged him to put an End 
to ſooner than he would have done, but he cauſed de Giac 
to be ſeized in his Bed, and by a Sentence as violent as ir- 


thrown into the Loire. After which, he had the Boldneſs 
to give out that he would ſerve in the ſame manner any 


_ was offered him, the Conſtable had him aſſaſſinated in the 
King's own Palace, and even before his Eyes. His Pride 
could not bear any Perſon at Court that was not his Crea- 
ture. By the Way, this monſtrous Arrogance ill agrees 
with the exceſſive Commendations that are beſtowed on 

this Prince, „ „F 

Tho Xing Charles was ſo provoked at theſe haughty Proceedings, 

reſules to that he would not fee the Conſtable. He could not ſo much as 


fee bim. hear him mentioned without Horrour. But his Diſpleaſure 


was bur little minded by a Man who had for him both the 
Nobles and People. In the wretched: State the King's, Af- 


fairs were in, every one thought he did him a Favour to 
ſer ve him. Upon the leaſt Diſguſt all threatened to leave 
bim and go over to the Exgliſh, who received with open 
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den upon Troops already in a Fright, eaſily put them to 


and leave his Baggage and Artillery in the Hands of his 


e 10225 Joſt many of his Men, he found himſelf in a Condition, after 
drawing his Army together, to march into Anjon, and take 


Fefirang- St. Fares. He openly accuſed de Giac of having been the 


out troubling» himſelf about the King's Reſentment. He 


regular and raſh, ordered him to be ſtrangled, and then 


Perſon whatever that ſhould endeavour to ingroſs the King's 
and aſſiſi. Favour. The Camus of Beaxliex not being terrified at 
nates B. au- theſe Threats, and having accepted de Giac's Place, which 
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Arms thoſe that were willing to ſubmit to their King. Be- 1426. 

ſides, about a Month ſince, the Earl of Warwick, kept the 

Town of Montargis blocked up, and the King had no o- 

ther Way to relieve that Place, but by the Help of the Bre- 

tons. Wherefore notwithſtanding the outragious Affronts ButNereſity 

he had received from the Conſtable, he gave leave, at the In- ©” es a 

ſtance of La Trimouille, that this proud Prince ſhould pay 85 

his Reſpects to him. But his Affairs were not a jot better- 

ed by it. I i : | 

ET Whit the Duke of Bedford was in England, the Earl 24 1 
of Warwick who commanded in France, did all that lay in 7 8 

his Power to keep the Affairs of the Exgliſp in a good Pol- Blockade of 

ture. He found himſelf at firſt too weak to oppoſe the Vo.Qtargise 

Conftable's entering Normandy. But upon News that the 

Britiſh Army had disbanded themſelves becauſe there Wes 

no Money to pay them, he thought himſelf able to make 

ſome Attempt. With a Body of five Thouſand Men he 

entered Maine, and retook ſeveral Caſtles which the Bretons 

had ſeized. The ſurprizing of Places was then ſo frequent, 

that ſometimes the ſame Town changed Sides twice or 

thrice in one Year. But there would be no End if one 

ſhould give an Account of every Particular. The Earl of 

Warwick ſeeing that the Conſtable's Defeat before St. 

Tames's, the Deſertion of his Troops, and the Broils in 

Charles's Court, diſabled the French from having an Army 

in the Field, formed a Deſign to become Maſter of Mon- 

targis. This Place was neceſſary for the Execution of the 

Scheme which the Regent had laid, of carrying the War 

beyond the Loire. Indeed the Engliſh General could not 

expect to carry Montargis by a Siege in Form with the few 

Troops he had. But he was in Hopes that the Place being 

cloſely blocked up, would be forced to ſurrender before it 

could be ſrelieved. The River Loin parting into three 

Branches near this Town, there was a Neceſſity to divide 

the Troops into three Quarters, the main of which the Earl 

of Warwick commanded: himſelf. The ſecond was intruſt- 

ed with the Earlof Saſfoll, and the Third with John dle la 

Tole his Brother. Theſe ſeveral Quarters were joined by 

| Bridges of Communication; and in this Poſture the Engliſh | 
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patiently waired till Hunger ſhould conſtrain the Beſieged 
The Blockade had now laſted three Months, and King 
Charles had taken no care about relieving the Place. At length, 
the Beſieged having ſent him Word that they could hold 
out no longer if they were not ſuccoured, he caſt his Eyes 
on the Conftable to undertake: this Affair. But Richmond, 
who. had no Army, refuſed to meddle with it, being un- 


willing with Troops juſt drawn together to expoſe himſelf 


to a Diſgrace like that he received at St. James s. Upon 


his Refuſal, the Management of this Expedition was com- 
mitted to the Baſtard of Orleans, who was come back from 


Avignon, where he had retired with Louvet his Father · in- 
W. This young Lord, though then but Twenty-two 
Vears of Age, had already made eight Campaigns, and up- 


on ſeveral Occaſions had given ſignal Proofs of his Con- 


duct and Courage. He muſt needs have been a young 
Man to take ſuch an Enterprize upon him, with only ſix- 


teen Hundred Men, againſt the Earl of Warwick, whoſe 


one that would one Day become a famous General. 


Reputation was equal to that of the greateſt Generals. 

- The Beſieged having notice that they. were preparing to 
relieve them, let go their Sluices, and by that Means the Lois 
overflowed the Bridges of Communication. The Baſtard 
of Orleans arriving juſt in the Nick of Time, thought as 


he could never have a better Opportunity, he ſhould not 
_ defer a Moment to attack the Enemy before the Waters 
ſnould fall. He gave half of his Troops to La Hire to at- 


tack Pole s Quarters, and with the other Half he fell upon 
the Earl of Suffolk. It was an odd fort of Battle, the Soldiers 
on both Sides ſtanding up to their Middle in Water. At 


- laſt after a long Reſiſtance, the two Quarters attacked were 


broke through, with the Loſs of fifteen Hundred Men on 


the Side of the Engliſh, many of which were drowned in 
endeavouring to get over into the Earl of Farwick's Quar- 


ters, by Reaſon the Bridges were under Water. Warwick 


finding it impoſſible to aſſiſt his People, choſe to retreat in 


good Order. This Action gained the Baſtard of Orleans 
a great Reputation, being from that Time looked upon as 


Ever 


SENT. rs HEN W oe 
| 5 1 End of the laſt Vear, _ Bon 4 7 2 5 
8 Burgundy and Glouceſter were preparing for their ſingle .:? 
Combat; which in all Appearetio Fad both put off by Ns . 7 | 
mon Conſent, ſeeing it was not fought at the Time ap- Hainault, 
pointed, namely, on St. George's Day. Though it ſhould — 
ſeem that theſe two Princes had nothing more to do, ang 
that the Deciſion of the Affair of Hainault was to depend on 
the Iſſue of their Combat, yet the Duke of Burgund did not 
think himſelf obliged to confound his Perſonal Quarrel with 
the Hainanlt Aﬀairsof the Dake of Brabant, or to neglect the 
Advantages which the Truce gave him o put that Prince in 
poſſeſſion again of his Wife's Dominions. He no ſooner 
fav the Duke of Glowcefter out of Hainault, but he began 
by ſecret Emiſſaries, to cabal among the chief Men of the 
Country, to get them to deliver up Jaquelina who con- | 
tinued at Monts. The Counteſs her Mother, ever a Friend l 
to the Houſe of Burgundy, came into the Plot, though ſhe bn 
took Care to conceal it from her Daughter. When Mat- Monſtrelet 
ters were ripe, on a ſudden the Towns of Hainault de= _ 
clared for the Duke of Brabant; and the Earl of St. Paul 
his Brother appeared before Mons with any Arwy. Then Jaquelina 
the Magiſtrates of the City, pretending to be frighted by % 5 2 
theſe Troops, and giving to underſtand that they could not Band 
alone bear the Brunt of the War, entered into Treaty with : 
him. As all Things had been ſettled in private, they pro- 
- BY miſedtodeliver up Faquelina to the Duke of Burganay, till 
te Pope ſhould decide the Point in Queſtion. All this was 
_ tranſacted without the Knowledge of Jaquelina, who 
heard nothing of it till it was too late to keep it. She 
writ to the Duke of Glouceſter, complaining that ſhe had 
been baſely betrayed : But her Complaints were to no = 
Purpoſe. On the 13th of June 1426 ſhe was forced to 
go from Mons, under the Conduct of the Prince f O= _ 1 
range, Who guarded her as far as Gant, where ſhe was to 
make her Abode. After that, all Hainault unanimouſly re- 
ceived the Duke of Brabant for Sdvereigg. ITN 
, Faquelina was at her Wit's End to fee herfelf thus a 
Priſoner. But perceiving that Reſiſtance would but make 
Matters worſe, ſhe made as if ſhe were pleaſed that her Aſa 
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fair was left to the Pope's Determination. Her Diſſimu- 


lation procured her a mild and honourable Treatment, of 
which ſhe knew how to make a good uſe. In September 


ſhe found Means to eſcape in Man's Cloaths, and retire 


and gets to into Holland. She was well received by ſome of her Sub- 


Holl aud. 


ry much vexed that his Prey had thus taken Wing, carried 


1427. 
We, kneſs 
ef beth 
Parties in 
France. 


Ie Date of In the Beginning af this Year the Earl of Foix, who 


jets, whilſt others chaſe rather to ſtick to the Duke of 


Burgundy, being ſenſible that it would be a hard Matter to 


ſtand by her againſt ſo potent an Enemy. The Duke ve- 


the War into Holland, to the End he might hinder her 
from fortifying herſelf in that Country, This War, which 
has nothing to do with our Hiſtory, laſted the whole 


| Year 1427 and Part {of 1428. I ſhall relate the Iſſue of 
it hereafter, and in the mean Time mult return to What 


was doing in France. 


The Earl of Warwick's Loſs hf Sw, and the | 


great Number of Garriſons which it was neceſſary to keep, 


prevented his keeping the Field. Beſides the Duke of Bed- 


ford had ordered him to husband his Troops againſt an im- 
portant Expedition which it was not proper yet to diſcover. 


All this while Charles. was in no better Condition. The - 
Advantage his Troops had lately gained, had not augment- 
ed his Forces. Thus both Sides were forced to ſtand ſtill, 


or at leaſt ro content themſelves with attempting to ſur- 


prize ſome Towns. 


Suffolk is had at length eſpouſed the Side of King Charles, ſent him 


furprized 


12 Mans, 


a Body of Troops under the Command of the Earl of Or- 


and. eliet ed val of the Houſe of Albret. This General having ap- 


55 Talbot. 


pro ched Mans, where the Earl of Suffolk was with a few 
Soldiers, held Intelligence with ſome of the Burghers, 


who promiſed to deliver up the City, Accordingly he 
was let in, and the Earl of So found himſelf conſtrained 
to 1ttreat into the Caſtle, where he had but three Days 
Proviſions. In this — he ſent to Talbot who was 
ar, Alenſon, deſiring him to ute his Endeavours to relieve | 


him. Talbot loſt not a Moment. By the next Night, he 


was with ſome Troops at the Foot of the Caſtle, towards 
the Country, and entered at a Poſtern- Gate, whillt 4 Or- 
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val thought himſelf ſafe in the City, never imagining that 1427. 
the Beſieged could be ſo ſoon relieved. At Break of 
Day, Suffolk and Talbot ſallied out of the Caſtle, and ra- 
ing the French unprepared, drove them before them quite 

out of the City. Thus the Place was almoſt as ſoon re- 
covered as loſt, by the extraordinary Dilligence of Talbot 

one of the braveſt and moſt experienced Leaders of the Age. 


After this Expedition, the two Generals marched to La- Suffolk and. 


val a little Town in Maine, and carried it with eaſe. Then Talbot rake 
having joined the Earl of J/arwick, who was marching to- Laval. 
wards theſe Parts, they altogerher beſieged Pontorſon, which 
the Conſtahle Richmond had taken Jaſt Year. As this Siege 
laſted a pretty while, I ſhall leave the Generals there, in or- 
der to relate what paſſed elſew here. . 
- Tae Duke of Bedford was returned from England in the Le Dube of 

Beginning of this Year, according to the Engliſp Writers, Bedford e- 
or ſome Months ſooner if we may believe the French, with Frans 
z Reinforcement which rendered him formidable. The , 
Biſhop of Mincheſter was come along with him, and had For * 
received at Calais the Cardinals Cap, which was given with cheſter 
great Ceremony. It appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Collec- ade 4 
zion of Publick Acts, that he was generally ſtiled the Cards. Cote, 
nal of England, doubtleſs on account of his being of the T 
Royal Family. And yet the Exgliſp Authors ſeem to have. 
been ignorant of this Circumſtance, ſince they always call 
him only the Cardinal of Winchefter. I ſhall give him the 
ſame Title for the future, in Conformity to other Hiſtori- 
ans, who mention him only by that Name. Shortly after 
the Biſhop was made the Pope's Legate for England, and 
by that Means had an Opportunity to increaſe his Riches 
and Credir, to the great Prejudice of the Duke of Glouceſter 
his Enemy. 1 * 
The Siege of Pontorſon was ſtill carrying on, without Richmond 
King Charles's being able to ſuccour that Town. He had withdraws 
then Affairs of much greater Moment upon his Hands, #9” Court: 
and which touched him more nearly. The Conſtable Rich- 5 
mond was withdrawn to Vannes in Bretagne, extremely diſ- 

gulted at the King's daily Coldneſs to him. Since his re- 

faving che Conſtavle's Sword, he had done nothing to an- 


ſwer 
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| 2427- fwer the mighty Matters he had made the World expe 
7 from his Valour and Abilities, On the contrary, in ead 


of having ſet the King upon a better Foot, he had rendered 
the Royal Authority ſo contemptible, by his proud and vi- 


blent Doings, that Charles was, as one may Gy, leſs a King 
than he was before, The Princes and Great Men at Court 
copied after his Example, and took upon them to give Law 

La Tri- to their Sovereign. Since the Death of Beaulieu, la Tri- 
mauille the mouille was the ſole Favourite, and had ſo great an Aſcen- 


eee dent over the King, that nothing was done but by his Di- 


ways profeſſed great Friendſhip for him. But he was 
quickly convinced of the contrary. The ill Treatment the 
former Miniſters had received at his Hands, made this ap- 
prehenſive of being ſerved in the ſame Manner, ſand therefore 
he omitted nothing that might help to foment the King's 


Averſion for him. The whole Court quickly perceived 


it, and were extremely concerned at it. The Great Men 

could have no Proſpect of Preferments unleſs the King's Af- 

fais were in a good Situation, and they were perſwaded that 

the Conſtable alone was capable of reſtoring them. For this 

and ſeveral other Reaſons, Ia Trimoaille grew exceeding o- 

4 . dious. Their Hatred was varied to that Height, that at 
= lat a Confederacy was formed apainſt him, of which the 
Earl of Clermont and the Earl of March his Couſin were 
the Heads. They began with an Attempt upon his Life, 

after the Example of Richmond, Having notice that the 

King was gone to Loches, and had left Ia Trimonille at 
Bourges, they drew ſome Troops together, and marched 

 ACivil thither in order to ſeize the Favourite. But they found 
Hur upom he was already gone after the King. However not to loſe 
b Yup} their Labour entirely, they reſolved to carry away La Bor- 
ee =; de and De Prie, two of his Creatures, who were retired 
Aienſon. ifo the Great Tgwer. De Prie was killed in defending 
5 himſelf, but . held out till the King himſelf came 
to relieve him. Affair turned to a downright Civil 

War, which after Had laſted ſome Months, was at length 
ended by the Mean 


\ * , young 
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rections. The Conſtable imagined at firſt he ſhould be 2 
Gainer by this Change, becauſe the new Favourite had al- 


Jon of the Duke of Alenſon. Tha 


"I Wh xt. 4 . WY E N 5 RY: vl. | 5 271 


young Prince, ho had been taken er it Fe „ 127 
of Vernenil, Was; juſt releaſed by the Interceſſion of tbe 
Duke of Burgundy, who, though an Enemy ot King Charles, 

ſought all Gccaſions to gain the Friendſhip of the French 
Princes. But it had coſt the Duke of en two Hun- 
dred Thouſand Crowas, a very... conſiderable Sum at all 
Times, but eſpecially. at the Time we are ſpeaking of. To 

poems this Money; he was forced to put off his Jewel, 
and ſell the Duke of Bretagne the Town of Fougeres, at a 

Z low Rate. In return for the Service he had juſt done 
1 King „Charles made him a Preſent of fourſcore Thou- 
ſind ** though he himſelf was in great Want. Mean 

while la Trimouille ſtill kept his poſt at Court. 
Whilſt Charles was 4 ok up with quelling his — nl 
lick Enemies, the Duke of Bedford was intent upon exe- Bedford 
cuting a Deſign which he had formed before he left Eng- — — 
land. And that was to reduce the Duke of Bretagne. to Hale ef 
the Obedience of King Heury. Ever ſince June he had e 
cauſed Pontorſon to be beſieged, a ſtrong Town lying upon 
the Borders of Bretagne, which might have been a great 
Obſtacle to his entering that Dukedom, if it had continued 
in the Hands of the French. This Siege, which had laſted 
good while, being over, the Duke of Bedford repaired to 

the Army, with a Reinforcement which made it Twenty 

© Thouſand: ſtrong. With this powerful Body, againſt = 

which he knew. his Enemies had nothing like it to oppoſe. 

he prepared to enter Bretagne, threatening the Country with 

Ppt Deſtruction. Whether the Duke of Bretagne was H- obliges 
taken una wares, or whether he was glad to have an Excuſe wy —_ 

to quit King Charles's Side, which he bad not eſpouſed 8 

but purely out of Condeſcenſion to the Conſtable his Bro- 

ther, he wiſely prevented. the impendent Danger. He Was 
very ſenſible that Carles was not in a Condition to protect 
him. Beſides, he was diſpleaſed with him on the Canſta- 

; ble's Score. Upon theſe Accounts, he ſent. Ambaſſadors 

"E tothe Duke of N er to ſue for Peace upon what Terms 7 

b * e 8 N 
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X. 378. 


Continu ati- 
on and End 
of the Af- 
Fair of Hai- 


nault. 


Though the Regent had it in his Power to be revenged 
of the Duke of Bretagne, he thought it his Duty to prefer 


the Intereſts of the King his Nephew to the gratifying his 
Paſſion. The Truth is, it was much better for the King 


to make of the Duke of Bretagne a willing Friend, by treat- 
ing him civilly, than a private Enemy by uſing him ri- 
gorouſſy. So that he required nothing more of him than 
to ſwear to the Peace of Troye, and cauſe all his States to do 
the ſame, purſuant to the Engagement he had already en- 


tered into with Henry V. and that he ſhould promiſe with 


an Oath to do Homage to young Henry when called upon. 


Theſe eaſy Terms had a very good Effect upon the Duke 


of Bretagne, who ever after proved a Friend to the Engliſh, 
even whulſt their Affairs were upon the decline. On the 


other Hand, though the Regent plainly perceived he could 


expect no great Matrers from the Duke of Bretagne, by 
Reaſon of the Influence the Conſtable his Brother had o- 
ver him, yet he thought the bringing off that Prince from 


Charles's Party, was a very good Thing for the Engliſh. 


L left the Duke of Burgundy at War with Faquelina in 


Holland, under the ſpecious Pretence of defending the Ho- 


nour and Intereſt of the Duke of Brabant his Coulin, 
though in reality it was only for his own private Views, 


as will appear hereafter. This War, as may be imagined, 


did not turn much to Faquelina's Advantage. There was 
too great a Diſproportion between the two Parties. The 


Duke of Glouceſter was not able of himſelf to give his 


Dutcheſs the Aſſiſtance lhe ſtood in need of. In order to 
that it was neceſſary either to employ the Publiek Revenues 


of England, or procure an extraordinary Szb/;dy of the Par- 


liament. But it was no eaſy Matter to obtain this, at 2 
Time when the War in France was a great Charge to the 
Nation. However in the Parliament which was held this 


Year, the Duke had Intereſt enough to get a ſmall Aid. 
It appears by the Collection of Publick As that the Parlia- 
ment petitioned the King to aſſign the Duke of Gloaceſter 


the Sum of five Thouſand Marks out of the Subſidy grant- 
ed him, that he might aſſiſt his Dutcheſs. To . Sum 


x 4 om — -- 


the King advanced five Thouſand Marks upon the Salary 
=_ 8 annexed 
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annexed to the Prote&orſhip. With this Aid the Duke 


x 


ſent a Reinforcement of ſome Engliſh Troops, under the 


Command of Silvarier *. Bur theſe Troops being de- 
ſeated by the Duke of Burgundy juſt after their Landing, 
Faquelina found herſelf reduced ro a wretched Paſs. In 


1 
| 1427. 


hne, by the Interceſſion of the Duke of Bedford ſne obtain- 


ed a Truce, during which the Duke of Gloaceſter was 
brought to conſent, that the Affair ſnould be decided by 
the Pope. It muſt he obſerved, that the Duke of Bedford 


had already broke off the ſingle Combat between the Dukes 


of Burgundy and Glouceſter. Some Time after the Pope 


publiſhed his Sentence, whereby he annulled Faquelina's L 


Marriage with the Duke of Gloxcefter, and confirmed her 


firſt Marriage with the Duke of Brabant, who ſurvived but Dake of 


2 few Months this Determination, and was ſucceeded by 
the Earl of St. Paul his Brother. By the Death of the Duke 
her Husband, Jaquelina ought to have had peaceable Poſ- 
ſeſſion of her Dominions. But the Duke of Burgund dil- 
covered on this Occaſion, that the late Duke of Brabant's 
Intereſt was not the Thing that had ſet him fo eagerly at 
work. He ordered Matters ſo, that Faquelina's Subjects 


refuſed to receive her, and he made himſelf Mediator be- 


tween them. The ſharing of the Lion in the Fabie was 


literally put in Practice in this Accommodation. The 


Duke obliged Faquelina to commit to him the Govern- 
ment of her Dominions, to appoint him her Heir, and tye 
herſelf up from ever marrying again. of . 

All the Hiſtorians generally fix theſe Occurrences to the 


Year 1427. And yet it appears by a Piece in the Collecti- 


on of Publick Act, that this Affair was not ended May 


Brabant 


dies. 


The Duke of ; 


Burgundy 


ſecures 


Jaquelina's 
Inheritance, 


the 8th, 1428. At leaſt the Duke of Glonceſter and Fa- | 


quel ina had not yet acquieſced to the Pope's Sentence, ſince 


m that Act, Henry VI ſpeaking of this Princeſs, calls her, 


| Jaquerte Dutchels of Glouceſter and Holland, his well-be- 
oved Aunt. In all Appearance the Death of the Duke of 


Brabant had put them in hopes they ſhould be able ro get 
their Marriage confirmed, or obtain a Diſpenſation to marry 


* Bakey avs, the Lord Fitæ - Nulter. 


| Yor V = ©” again 
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1427. again. It was likewiſe on this Account doubtleſs, tha 
the Duke of Burgundy exacted from Faquelina the Condi- 
tions before-mentioned, that he might take from the Duke 


of Glouceſter all Proſpe& of ever ſetting Foot again in the 


Duke of Low Countries. Be this as it will, the Duke of Glouceſter, 
Glouceſter preſſed by the Duke his Brother and the Council, who 
_ plainly ſaw how prejudicial to the King's Affairs his Ob- 
1 ſtinacy would be, dropped his Pretenſions. He relin- 
Eleanor quiſhed Jaquelina, and ſhortly after married Eleanor Cob- 
Cobham. ham whom he long kept as his Aiſtreſt. Thus ended 
the Quarrel which e ſo fatal to England. 
Continuati- Though the Engliſh no longer concerned themſelves with 
wh . the Affairs of Jaquelina, it will not however be amiſs to 
Fairs, relate the Iſſue in a few Words, and ſhow ar the ſam? 
Time, how the Hoxſe of Burgundy roſe to great Power. 
This Princeſs, in ſpite of her extorted Engagement, mar- 
ried afterwards one Borfel a Zelander, the which obliged 


the Duke of Burgundy to make War upon them. 45 


being made Priſoner, Jaquelina was fain in order to fie 
him, to agree that the Children which ſhe ſhould have by 
her late Marriage ſhould be incapable of inheriting her Do- 
minions, and that ſhe ſhould give up all her Strong-Holds 
to the Duke of Burgundy. She lived ten Years longer, and 
after her Death, the Duke of Burgundy was acknowledged 
for Earl of Hainault, Holland, Zeland, and Lord of Friſe- 
land. Before Faquelina's Death, he had taken Poſſeſſion of 
the Earldoms of Zatphen and Namur, which he had pur- 
chaſed on Condition not to enjoy them till after the De- 
ceaſe of the Earl of Namur, which happened in 1428. 
In 1430 he inherited the Dutchies of Brabant, Lothier, 
Limbourg, and the Marquiſate of Anvers by the Death of 
Philip Duke of Brabant his Couſin, who left no Iſſue. Al 
theſe Dominions joined to Flanders, Artois, the two Bur 
gundiet, and the Towns lying on the Somme, which he 
held of the King of England, ſet him upon a Level with tht 
Crown'd Heads. Let us return now to the War in _ 


* Daughter to Reginald Lord Cobham of Sterborough. Dugdalc. 
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Though the Buſineſs of Hainault had put their A fairs a 11h 
little out of Order, they were however, maugre that Di- in France. 


verſion, in fo flouriſhing a Condition, as ſeemed to pro- 
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The Engliſh had Nill much the Odds of King Charles. © 1438. 


miſe certain Succeſs. The Duke of Bretagne no longer 
gave them any Uneaſineſs. The Earl of Richmond his 
Brother was at Variance with King Charles, without any 
Appearance of their ever being Friends again. The Duke 


of Burgundy, clear of the Holland War, could for the fu- 
ture powerfully aſſiſt his Allies. In fine, beſides the num- 
berleſs Garriſons they had in the Kingdom, the Regent had 
on Foot a Body of twenty Thouſand Men, and expected 


a ſtrong Reinforcement which the Earl of Salisbury was to 
bring him from Englant. 


On the other Hand, King Charles was without Allies, Paiste 
and upon his laſt Legs. It is true, that in order to ob- * 


tain Succours from Scotland, he had put on Foot a Treaty 
of Marriage between the Dauphin his Son, and Margaret 


Daughter of King James, though they were both Chile 
dren. But this was a diſtant Proſpect. Beſides the King 
of Scotland had made no Step which might diſcover that he 


was inclined to break the Truce with the Exglifſh, Thus 
Charles ſeeing no manner of likelihood of being able to 


ſtand upon his Defence, ſeemed to have entirely given over 


all Care of preventing the Deſigns of his Enemies. He 
hved on in a ſurprizing Indolence, without loſing any of 
his uſual Diverſionss. 


The Conſideration of the Poſture the Affairs of the two 
Nations were in, made the Duke of Bedford conclude, that 


the War would ſoon be at an End, and that two or three ray 1 


Campaigns would infallibly drive Charles out of the King- 
dom. He reſolved therefore to exert his utmoſt, whilſt 


ſo fair an Opportunity offered. But as he had a great ma- 


ny Troops, it was neceſſary in the firft Place to provide 
for their Subſiſtence. With this View he held an Aſſem- 


bly of the chief Men at Paris, to whom he propoſed the 
re- aſſuming all the Grants made to the Church for forty 
Years laſt paſt, But he met with ſo ſtrong Oppoſition 
from the Clexgy, that not to alienate the Affections of ſo 
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Superiority 
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chief 
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1428. powerful a Body, he was fain to deſiſt, and obliged to 
maake uſe of other Means for the Maintenance of his Army, 
The Earl f Before he ſet about the Execution of his Projects, he 
Warw'ck loſt the Aſſiſtance of the brave Earl of Warwick, who re- 
* turned to England, being appointed Governour to the 
' che King, King. He was deſigned for this Place immediately aſter 
AR. Pub. the Death of the Duke of Exeter in 1426. But as his 
X. 399- Preſence was neceſſary in France, his Patent was not drawn 
up till June the 1ſt this Year. Apparently they had a 
Mind to ſtay till the Earl of Salisbury who was to lead a 
ſtrong Reinforcement to the Duke of Bedford ſhould be 
__ * needy ut, | ef 
The Earl f The Earlof Salisbury arrived in France in Fuly, with a 
Salisbury Body of about five Thouſand Men which he had raiſed at 
| gh his own Charge, purſuant to certain Articles entered into 
Alen. With the Council. Upon his coming to Paris, the Regent 
ibid. conferred on him the Command of an Army of ſixteen 
7. 39? Thouſand Men. Theſe were more than enough to be 
5 Maſter of the Field, King Charles not being able to ſet on 
Tekegent Foot a Body of Troops like that. The Regent's Deſign 
Dan. was to drive Charles beyond the Loire, well knowing that 
| when once that Prince was at a Diſtance, all the Towns 
he ſtill kept on this Side the River would ſurrender of 
Courle for want of Succours. To this End, there was a 
Neceſſity of taking from him the Places which ſerved to 
eep up the Communication with the zortbers Provinces, 
that all hopes of returning might be cut off. 
Salisbury It was with this View that the Earl of Salisbury, in Com- 
marches to- pany with the Earl of Suffolk, Talbot, Falſtaff, and ſeveral 
— dhe other famous Leaders, marched towards the Loire in the Be- 
ire. 1 | ; 
" © ginningof Auguſt. Orleans was the moſt important Place 
in thole Parts. It belonged to the Duke of Orleans, who 
was Priſoner in England ſince the Battle of Azincourt. 1 
have already taken notice that the pretended Treaty made 
between Henry V and the Duke of Orleans about the neu- 
trality of this City, is a mere Fiction. It was invented 
purely to render the Siege of Orleans odious to the World, 
and to make it believed that Heaven was pleaſed to inter- 


| poſcinFovouro Fraxe, nd pupſh che pretended Brach. 
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of Faith in the Engliſh. Be this as it will, the Earl of S4. 1428 


labury having held a great Council of War, it was reſolved 


be Siege 
71 


to beſiege Orleans. It appears by a Piece in the Collection reſidued. 
of Publick Acts, that this Reſolution was taken without the Act. Pub. 


Duke of Bedford's Knowledge, and contrary to his Opi- X 48. 


nion. To ſucceed in this Undertaking, the neighbouring 
Places which might annoy the Beſiegers, were firſt to be 
ſecured. The doing this took up the Months of Auguſt 
and September. During that Space the Ergliſh became 


Maſters of Fenville, Mehun, Baugenay, Gergeau, Clery, 
Sully, and ſome other ſmall Towns, and at length they ap- 


7 peared before Orleans on the 12th of October. 


The French eaſily perceived by all the proceedings of The French 


be Engliſh General that he had a Deſign to lay Siege to HnSteres. 
Orleans. Accordingly, whilſt he was employed elſewhere, 1 b. 


they had ſent thither both Men and Amunition. Gaucour, 
a Creature of the Duke of Orleans, commanded there, 
though he was ſtill a Priſoner of the Engliſb, who had only 


releaſed him upon his Parole, in order to afford him Means 


to provide his Ranſom. He had even been recalled ever 
ſince June. The Baſtard of Orleans, d Orval, La Hire, 
Xaintrailles, Thouars, Bouſſac, Chabannes, La Fayette, Gran- 


ville, and ſeveral other Officers of Note, had thrown them= 
ſelves into the City, on purpoſe to acquire Reputation in 


the Service of their Sovereign. i a 
The Engliſo Army not being numerous enough to inveſt 
the City on all Sides, the Beſiegers received Succours in 


u 


402. 


The Be- 
ſregers raiſe 
Forts about 


the very Beginning of the Siege. But the Earl of Saliſ- abe Guy ro 
bury, who looked on this Enterprize as a deciſive Blow prevent 
ſor the King his Maſter and his own Reputation, omitted . 


nothing to deprive the Beſieged of this Advantage. He 


cauſed to be run up round the City ſixty Forts or Re- 


doubts, called then Baſtilles. How great ſoever this Work 
might be, nothing could divert him from it, ſeeing the 
Succeſs of the Siege entirely depended upon it. In vain 
would he have puſhed his Attacks, if the Enemies had been 
able to let in continually freſh Succours. Beſides, the Sea- 
ſon which was very far advanced, made him very ſenſible 
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he ſhould be forced to paſs the Winter in the Camp; and' 
that during that Time he ſhould be liable to many Inſults. 

Among the ſixty Forts, there were fix much ſtronger = 
than the reſt upon the fix principal Avenues of the City. 
Before theſe Forts were built, the French could with eaſe 


throw Succours into the Place, and had done fo very often. 
But afterwards, it was not without extreme Difficulty that 
they could now and then give ſome Aſſiſtance to the Be- 


ſieged. Upon theſe ſix great Redoubts the General erected 
Batteries which thundered againſt the Walls. But as the 


at preſent, it muſt not be imagined that the Canons did the 

It would be too long to relate all the Particulars of this 
Siege, the Attacks, Sallies, and daily Skirmiſhes either to 
get in or drive back the Con voys. One may eaſily judge, 


that one of the ſtrongeſt Places of France, defended by a 


numerous Garriſon, under the Conduct of ſome of the 
braveſt and moſt experienced general Officers then in France, 
and aſſaulted by Expliſhmen, who were deemed the moſt 
undaunted Warriors in the World, furniſhed the Beſiegers 
and Beſieged with frequent Occaſions to exerciſe their Va- 
Charles plainly ſaw that the taking of Orleans would de- 
prive him of the Advantage he had hitherto had of keep- 
ing up the War in the Northern Provinces of the King- 
dom. But as he found himſelf without Men and Money, 
he was in no Condition to raiſe the Siege. However, he 
drew near it and came to Chinon, where he convened the 
chief Men, and obtained an Aid of Money. Whilſt he 
was in this Place, the Conſtable Richmond made him an 
offer of his Service. But in what Diſtreſs ſoever he might 
be, and how great Need ſoever he ſtood in of a ſpeedy Aſ- 
ſiſtance, he could not bring himſelf ro pardon him. 

Mean while, the Siege was carried on with a great deal 


lim become of Vigour. The Bulwark of the Tournelles * being very 


Maſters of 


tbe Bul- 
Wark. © 


much ſhaken by the Beſiegers Cannon, and the Beſieged 
| Ted having 


* The Place where the Parliament fits to hear criminal Cauſes. | 
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Having thought proper to ſet it on fire, the Engliſh extii- 1428. 
guiſned the Flames, and lodged themſelves in that Poſt. 
At the ſame time they became Maſters of the Tower on the * of the "jt 
Bridge, from whence they could overlook the whole City. ;;, ; Bridge. =_ 
The taking this Tower proved fatal to the Earl of Saliſ- 1 
bury. One Day, as he was looking out of a Window, 7he Earl ef 
a Cannon-ſhot from the City hit him as it paſſed on the right Salidbury * 
Side of his Head, carried off his Check, and ſtruck out Jan. F 
one of his Eyes. He died a few Days after at Melun, 
whither he had been removed *. This Loſs, though very 
great to the Engliſp, interrupted not the Siege a Moment. 
The Earl of S»ffo/% having taken the Command of the 
Army, continued the Attacks as vigorouſly as before, al- 
ſiſted by Talbot one of the braveſt and moſt experienced 
Captains of his Age. e N 
There was nothing every Day but Aſſaults, Sallies, The Garri. 
continual Skirmiſhes ; wherein the Beſieged behaved with Jen eee 
equal Bravery and Conduct. In ſpite of the Precautions 2 = Pu 
the Engliſh had uſed to prevent Succours from being thrown ring che 
into the City, Troops and Convoys got in however from Siege. 
time to time, though it was always by dint of Sword. Thus 
the Garri ſon which at firſt conſiſted but of Twelve Hun- 
dred Men, was become Three Thouſand ſtrong by the lat- 
ter End of December. On the other Hand, the Army of 
the Beſiegers was increaſed to Three and Twenty Thouſand 
by the Supplies the Regent never ceaſed ſending. So that 
the Siege daily grew more important and difficult, 1 
The Eng/ifþ had now been four Months before Orleans, 1429. 
and no one was yet able to judge what the Iſſue would be. The Barrle 
The Regent, who began to be uneaſy at the length of the I Herring, 
Siege, was confirmed more and more in his Opinion that ter 
had undertaken it too raſhly. However, to omit nothing 
that lay in his Power, he ſent from Paris a Convoy of Salt- 
Fiſh, the Lent-Seaſon of the Year 1429 being come. —— 


* Thomas Montacute Earl of Salisbury, died November 3. without 
Iſſue-Male, leaving only one Daughter, who was married to Rirhard 
Nevil, Son of the Earl of Meſimoreland, who upon Montacutes Death 
was ſtiled Earl of Salisbury. His Widow was married after wards to 
the Earl of Suffolk, Dug dale. 1 44. 
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leſt the Conduct of it to Falſtaff, one of the braveſt and 
moſt able Generals the Engliſh then had, and gave him a 
Guard of Seventeen Hundred Men. Charles having no- 
tice of the Day the Convoy was to ſet out from Paris, re- 
ſolved to way-lay it. He commiſſioned the Earl of Cler- 
mont to this Purpoſe, who at the Head of Three Thouſand 
Men attacked ahe Convoy on the Road to Orleans, Febru- 


ery the 12th, at Seven a-Clock in the Morning. Fal. 


faff having had Intelligence of the Approach of the French, 
had made an Intrenchment with his Carriages, behind which 


he had taken ſhelter in order to withſtand their firſt Charge, | 
the which was indeed very vigorous ; but the Engliſh 
bore it with ſuch Reſolution, that far from being broken 


by the firſt Shock, they put their Enemies into extreme 


' Diſorder, by the great Slaughter they made of them. As 
ſoon as Falftaff ſaw the Confuſion they were in, he orde- 
red the Carriages to be removed which ſurrounded his Peo- 


ple; and falling upon the French Troops already diſheartned, 
he entirely routed them with great Slaughter. Sixſcore 


Lords or Officers of Note fell that Day, beſides abundance 


of Common Soldiers. The Baſtard of Orleans, who had 
ſallied out to aſſiſt the Earl of Clermont in defeating the 


Convoy, having preſerved a Preſence of Mind in this 
Rout, found Means to re-enter the City with four Hun- 
dred Men. This Action was called The Battle of Her- 


_ King Charles was extremely caſt down upon News of 


this Defeat. He ſaw himſelf upon the Point of loſing Or- 
Orleans to leans, and was ſenſible of the Conſequences of the Loſs. 
_ r The Thoughts of ſeeing the Exgliſb ravage the Provinces 
|— PUB” beyond the Loire, and by that Means diſable him from con- 
| tinuing the War, could not but trouble him exceedingly. = 


This Misfortune would infallibly follow upon their being 
Maſters of Orleans. In this Diſtreſs he bethought himſelf 
of an Expedient, which he imagined would rob them of 
this Advantage, not queſtoning but they would be ſo blind 


as not to fee through his Artifice. This was to fend to 


the commanding Officer a Power to deliver the Place into 


the Hands of the Duke of Burgundy, for him to keep in 
| > - Traſt | 


po 
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Truſt till the War was at an End. Auintrailles and others, 1429. 
who were appointed to treat of this Affair, being come to 1 
Paris, made the Duke of Bedford the Offer, who laughed? 
at the Stratagem. He plainly told them, they were very 
much miſtaken if they took him for a Man to beat the Buſh 

for another to run away with the Game. Some ſay, the 
Duke of Burgundy was extremely nettled at this Reply, and 

even withdrew his Troops from the Siege. But this is a 

mere Invention. The Duke of Burgundy had no reaſon to 
complain that the Regent ſhould refuſe to deliver a Place of 
that Importance to him, on purpoſe to humour his Enemies, 
Beſides, we ſhall ſee preſently, that the Regent was all 
along very well ſatisfied with the Duke of Bargandy both 
during the Siege and after.. „„ 

Charles not being able to ſucceed in his Project, and ſee- Charles 
ing no other way to ſave Orleans, began to think of re- abs of re- 
tiring into Dauphin, when a very extraordinary Accident Daa e 
gave a ſudden Turn to the Affairs of the two contending * 
Nations. We are about to ſee the ſtrangeſt and moſt un- 
expected Revolution that ever was mentioned in Hiſtory. 

The French from vanquiſhed, are going to be on a ſudden I fange 
| victorious ; and the Exgliſh, who had been bitherto deemed Accident 

Invincible, are going to be every where worſted, and at changes rhe 
length driven out of the Kingdom. And what is more Face H Al 
ſurprizing in this Turn, is the Inſtrument by which it was _ 
brought about. But before I enter upon Particulars, I 
muſt warn the Reader, that in what I am going to relate 
concerning this ſtrange Event, I follow the French Au- 
| thors, without however warranting the Truth of every 
| Thing they have advanced. 3 
About the End of February 1429, a Country Girl, Au Ae- 
called Joan of Arc, a. Village in Danremy in Lorraine, count ef the 
came to Robert de Bandricourt, Governour of Vaucouleurs, 8 F 
and told him ſhe had received expreſs Orders from Gd 
do go and raiſe the Siege of Orleans, and to crown Kin 
Charles at Rheims. Bandricourt thought the Girl at brit 
| was mad; but finding that ſhe talked very ſenſibly in other 
| Matters, he thought fit to ſend her to the King, who was 
* ſtill at Chinon, Charles being informed that Joan of Ars 
B a = Was 
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was coming to him, declared that one Maria d Avignon a 
Nun, had formerly told him, that Heaven would arm one 
of her Sex in Defence of France. He added, that perhaps 
the Girl which was coming was the Perſon Heaven had 
made choice of. This was even enough to ſatisfy the Court 
before-hand, that Foan of Arc's Calling was miraculous. 
This ſupernatural Miſſion fquared alſo exactly with the Sen- 
timents of the Queen, of Agnes Sorrel the King's Miſtreſs, 
and of the principal Courtiers, who laboured all they could 
to divert the King from his Purpoſe to retire into Dau- 
phine, So that nothing could be more pat to cauſe him to 
alter his Mind than the Proſpect ofa lucky Turn. Be this 
as it will, thus prepoſſeſſed, they expected the coming of 
Joan of Arc. The firſt Time ſhe appeared at Court, ſhe 
addreſſed her ſelf directly to the King, finding him out 
amidſt a Crowd of Courtiers, though ſhe had never ſeen 
him, and though he had taken care to have nothing about 
him that might diſtinguiſh him from the reſt: However, 
he ſeemed at firſt to make no great Account of her. But as 
ſhe earneſtly preſſed him to give Credit to her Words, 
which were the ſame ſhe had ſaid to Bandricourt, he reſolved 
to have her examined. The Doctors in Divinity, who were 
her Examiners, declared, upon what Ground I know not, 
that her Miſſion was divine. Then ſhe was ſent te the 
Parliament of Poictiers, who were of the ſame Opinion. 
Laſtly, to confirm this Belief, the King gave out that ſhe 
had told him Secrets which no mortal knew but himſelf. 
Every body being thus prepoſſeſſed that Joan of Arc, 
commonly called la Pxcelle | or the Maid | was ſent from 
God to ſave France, ſhe was looked upon by all with Eyes 
of Admiration. All her Actions, Words and Geſtures 
were conſtrued to her Advantage. They perceived in her 
a fine Genius, ſolid Judgment, Greatneſs of Soul, and : 
Knowledge very unuſual in one of her Sex and Condition. 
This was the common Effect of Prejudice. Thus far ther 
is nothing that ſhould ſeem very ſtrange. It is eaſy 10. 
conceive, that it might be a Contrivance to give new Lik| 
to the French, and perhaps to the King himſelf, diſmayed 
o many Loſſes, and beholding the Kingdom juſt gonzW 
. 2 to 
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 Pucelle having deſired to be one of theCompany,and to have 


French Writers affirm, that La Pacelle commanded the 


the City: but Monſtrelet, a cotemporary Author, ſays 
the contrary. The Convoy being arrived on the 29th in 

the Morning, near the Burgundian Gate, the Baſtard of 
Orleans made a Sally to favour their Paſſage. A fierce and 
bloody Battle enſued, wherein after a long Reſiſtance the 


Joan made her Entry into Orleans, ſurrounded with the joan enter: 


vho aſcribed to her the good Succeſs of that Day. Triumph. 
On the 4th of May, La Pucelle at the Head of a De- She takes 
tachment of the Garriſon, attacked Sword in Hand the Tur of the 


mentioned. After a Conflict of four Hours, the Fort was 

carried, and of the Twelve Hundred Engliſh who defen- 
ded it, Four Hundred were killed on the Spot. Two Days 
after, ſhe aſſaulted likewiſe the Fort of St. John; but as 


any Reſpite, ſhe led them againſt the Fort called London, 
© the moſt conſiderable of the Six, built upon the Ruins of 
the Church of the Auguſtines. The gallant Reſiſtance of 
the E»gliſh hindered not this alſo from being taken, with 


. reſting themſelves after ſo hard Duty; but immediately ſhe 
Vor- Ve 1 marched 
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to fall under the Dominion of Foreigners. But that this 439. 5 


Trick, if it be one, ſhould ſucceed, according to the De- 
fign of the Authors, is what may indeed be juſt Ground of 


Admiration, and afford ample Matter for Moral and Poli- 
tical Reflections. „ © ei 
Mean while, the Siege of Orleans going on vigorouſly, Joan mar- 


Charles reſolved to try to throw a Convoy into the City. La Ces with a 


N Con vey to 
Orleans. 


Arms and a Man's Habit, eaſily obtained her Requeſt. To 
render herſelf more remarkable, ſhe would have a certain 
Sword which ſhe ſent for from the Tomb of a Knight buri- 
ed in the Church of St. Cat harine s of Fierbois. The Con- 
voy deſigned for Orleans ſat our April the 2 5th. Several 


Guard, and that it was ſhe that conducted the Convoy into 


Engliſh were worſted, and forced to let the Convoy go in. 


Generals, and amidſt the Acclamations of the People, Orleans in 


Beſregers 


Fort of St. Loo, one of the fix largeſt Redoubts before- » hs 


the Engliſh had almoſt quitted it, ſhe met but with little 
Reſiſtance. Preſently after, without giving her Troops 


great Loſs on their Side. La Pacelle's Troops thought of 
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1429. marched them up to the Fort of the Tournelles. But as 
ſſme could not attack it that Evening, for want of Day. 
light. She kept it inveſted all the Night. In the Morn. 
ing at Break of Day the Aſſault began, and held fourteen 
Hours without Intermiſſion. The French were beat back 
four ſeveral Times, and as often did they renew the Charge, 
La Pucelle animating them by her Words and Actions, 
though ſhe was wounded with an Arrow between the 
Neck and Shoulders. At length, about eight a Clock at 
Night, the Fort was carried like the reſt, and fix Hundred 
 Exgliſh cut in Pieces. In all theſe Actions La Pucelle 
ſhowed a Valour and Reſolution very uncommon in Per- 
| ſons of her Sex. | | 1 . 
Th:Engliſh One may eaſily gueſs what a Conſternation the Engliſh 
5%, were in, after the ill Succeſs of that Day, The Loſs of 
225 four of their largeſt Forts not permitting them to carry on 
the Siege any longer, they marched off May the 12th, 
after having ſat down before the Place ſeven whole Months. 
lere is a Fragment of a Letter from the Duke of Bed- 
ord to the King his Nephew, after the raiſing of the Siege 
of Orleans, which plainly ſhows how much the Exgliſb and 
the Duke of Bedford himſelf were diſheartened at this un- 
expected Event, : I ON 
Every Thing was proſperous here on your Side till the Siege 
ef Orleans, undertaken by God knows what Counſels. After 
the Death of my Couſin of Salisbury, God reſt his Soul, who 
it ſeems is Cut oF by the Hand of God, your Troops who were 
very numerous at this Siege, have received a terrible Blow. 
This has happened partly, as we verily believe, by the 
Confidence the Enemies have placed in a Hell- born Moman, 
Limb of Satan, called, la Pucelle, who has made uſe of 
Inchantments and Witchcraft. This Defeat has not only di- 
miniſbed your Troops, but withal has bereaved the reſt of 
Courage in an aſtoniſhing manner, Moreover ſhe has en- 
| eouraged your Enemies to draw together Without Delay in 
great Numbers (a) e 5 
. | The 


(a) This Fragment, which is without Date, is placed wrong in the 
Collection of Public Ads, among the Records of the Year 1428. 
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The raiſing of the Siege of Orleans uſhered in the de- 


233 


1420. 


cine of the Affairs of the Engliſo. From that Time the 7% 8744 


French and Engliſh ſeemed to have changed Tempers and 


Alteration. 
of the 


Characters. The Engliſh were ſeized with a Spirit of Fear French ad 
and Amazement, whilſt the French were filled with Cou- Engliſh. 


rage, which they had almoſt quite loſt ſince the Battles of 


Azincourt and Verneuil. Though after the raiſing of the The Engliſh 


Siege, the French Army exceeded not fix Thouſand, yet 
were they not afraid to purſue and puſh briskly the En- 
gliſþ, who notwithſtanding they were ſtill ſuperior in 
Number, retreated in a ſtrange Diforder. Their Conſter- 
nation was fo great, that they knew not as one may ſay, 
what they did. Inſtead of keeping together in order to 
make Head againſt their Enemies, they minded nothing but 


retreat in 


Diſorder. 


throwing numerous Garriſons into the Places they had con- 


quered before the Siege, about the Loire. By that means 
they weakened their Army to ſuch a Degree, that they 


were no longer in a Condition to ſtand before their Ene- 


mies who were cloſe at their Heels. As they dreaded a Bat- 
tk, as much as they were wont to deſire it. They retired 
at 2 good Diſtance, and gave the French Time to retake 
theſe Places one after another. The Earl of S»ffo/k was made 


Earl of 


| Priſoner in Gergeau, where he had ſhut himſelf up, with Suffolk 
| four Hundred Men only, _ an Indiſcretion which Pri. 


could only proceed from his Con 
his Troops. Of all the Places in thoſe Parts Baugenci held 
out the longeſt ; but could not help undergoing the ſame 
| Fate with the reſt. In fine, Diſorder and Confuſion had 


_ 4 
ernation at the Defeat of“ 


Charles re- 


taken ſuch hold of the Exgliſb, that Charles by the Advice ſolves ro be 
of La Pucelle, reſolved to go and be crowned at Rheims. cronned ag 
{ Mean Time this City was ſtill in the Hands of the Exgliſh. Rheims. - 
Beſides, there was a Neceſſity of traverſing above one 


Hundred and Twenty Miles of the Enemies Country, and 
: of taking ſeveral Places, which at any other Time he would 
not have ventured to approach. Strange Effect of the Ter- 
tor which a Woman had inſpired the Engliſh with, and of 


be Boldocks ſhe had given their Enemies. 


) 
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1429. The Conſtable Richmond ſeeing the flouriſhing Conditi- 


The Conſta 1 Re bog *. ; 
oe , en of the King's Affairs, began to abate of his Haughti- 


e neſs. Hitherto he had imagined they ſtood in need of him. 


But what had lately happened made him perceive that he 
might be entirely laid 148 and ſhould loſe his ſhare of the 
_ Glory the King in all likelihood was going to acquire. In 
this Belief, he drew together all his Friends, and having 
formed a Body of twelve Hundred Horſe, and twelve 
Thouſand Foot, he ſet out in order to go and join the King 
who was before Baugenci. The Duke of Bretagne no doubt 
winked at the raiſing theſe Troops in his Country, the 
Turn which had lately happened, cauſing him to alter his 
Meaſures alittle. Whilſt the Conſtable was upon his March, 
La Trimonille, who did not defire his Company at Court, 
found Means to perſwade the King that he was coming with 
a numerous Army, on purpoſe to have his Perſon in his 
Power. This made ſuch an Impreſſion on the King's Mind, 
that he was juſt going to quit the Siege of Baugenci in order 
to give the Conſtable Battle. But having been better in- 
formed, he was pleaſed to receive him with the Succours he 
brought. It was however upon very mortifying Terms to 
a Prince of his Temper. They required of him, that he 
ſhould not pretend to govern the King, nor be preſent at 
_ Corqnation where La Trimouille did not Care to be out- 
ſhone. | 8 — 
The Battle Baugenci being taken, the King had Intelligence that the 
ef Patay Engliſb were drawing together in Beauce. Whereupon 
wo the Charles having called a Council of War, it was unanimouſly 
ngliſ f | | 
are de- keſolved to go and give them Battle. Indeed there was no 
feated, likelihood of undertaking to march to Rheims, with their 
Enemies in their Rear. Charles's Army was then ten Thou- 


ſand Strong *, including the Bretons which the Conſtable Bi 


had brought. But of the Twenty-two Thouſand Ergliſh, 
which had been before Orleans, there were left but ſix N 
Thouſand with Talbot, who had taken the Command of the | 


* Here muſt be ſome Miſlake either in the Author or the Printer, 
ſince Rapin ſays above, the Bretons alone were thirteen Thouſand twd 
Hundred, DL wa 


more proſperous, he took at Gien a Review of his Troops, marches to 
and found they were augmented to fifreen Thouſand Men. Kheims, 


go and make a Diverſion in Normandy, or rather on pur- 
Pole to ſend him at a Diſtance under that honourable Pre- 
* rence, that he might not aſſiſt at the Coronation according 
to Agreement. The Earl of Perdriac had another Part with 
orders to go and carry the War into Guienne. Theſe two several 
Detachments made together but five Thouſand Men. With Towrsfur- 


| hinder him. In going through Burgundy he ſummoned 
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Army. Upon the Earl of Suffolk being made Priſoner. 1429. 


By the prodigious Amazement the Engliſb were under ſince 


the Affair of Orleans, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſur- 
prized near Patay by the French Army, which appeared in 


Sight before they knew any Thing of the Matter. They 


had ſcarce Time to draw up in Order of Battle. Which 


was done in ſuch Hurry and Confuſion that they made but 


a very faint Reſiſtance. Talbot alone maintained the Fight and Talbot 
by his Valour and Conduct. But at length the General ae Pri- 


with the Loſs of two Thouſand five Hundred Men. Fal- 
ſtaff ſuffered himſelf to be hurried along with the Run-a- 


ways, ſeized by one of thoſe ſudden Fits of Terror, which 


for the Time deprive a Man of the uſe of his Reaſon, and 


which may happen to Perſons of the greateſt Courage. 5 
If the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans had given a great The Duteef 


Check to the Affairs of the Eugliſb, the Defeat at Patay Os - 
was a no leſs ſtunning and fatal Blow to them. The Regent 52 ＋ 


ſaw himſelf forced to keep within the Walls of Paris, being Paris. 


unable to appear in the Field in order to oppoſe the Progrels 
of his Enemies. Mean while Charles improved theſe Ad- 


vantages. Lewis III Duke of Axjou and King of Sicily The king of 
his Brother-in-law, being returned from Naples where he Sicily jos 
had made a long ſtay, brought him juſt after the Battle of Charles. 


| Patay a ſupply of ſeveral brave Officers who had attended 
him into Italy, and were come back with him to France. 


As King Charles's Party encreaſed, as his Affairs became Charles 


He gave the Command of Part of them to the Conſtable, to 


the remaining ten Thouſand, Charles took the Road to hay 3 
Rheims, well knowing there was no Army in the Field to 


Auxerre 
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1429. Auxerre to ſurrender, which Place promiſed to follow the 
8 Example the principal Towns of Champagne ſhould ſet her, 
Troye and Chalon ſurrendred upon the firſt Summons. A 
few Days after, the Inhabitants of Rheims drove the Eng. 
liſh Garrifon out of the City, and ſent Deputies to & 
King to preſent him with the Keys of their Gates. Thus 
Hie enters Every Thing ſucceeded according to his wiſh. Charle, | 
Rheims, entered Rheims in Triumph, and was crowned preſently 
| _— . after. The Ceremony being over, La Pucelle would have 

* retired, affirming, ſhe had nothing more to do, after 
having executed what God had commanded. Bur the 
"King preſſed her ſo earneſtly, that at length he prevailed with 
her to ſtay. T DT DA 
tent It is time now to ſee what was doing in England, during 
' Glouceſter the fatal Revolution which had juſt happened in France. 
mortifies The Quarrel was ſtill kept alive between the Duke of Glo- 
the Cardi- ceſter and Biſhop of Winchefter, who was come back to 
2 London. As the Prelate's new Dignity rendered him more 
hhhaughty than ever, the Duke of Glouceſter made this ſame = 

Dignity a Handle to give him a fad Mortification. St. 

George's Day, Patron of the moſt noble Order of the Gar- 

ter, being at hand, the Cardinal was to officiate as Biſhop of 

Wincheſter. But the Duke of Glouceſter and his Friends op- 

poſed it, affirming, that he could not hold the Biſhoprick of 

Miucheſter with a Cardinalſhip, without the King's expreſs 
Licence. This Affair being brought before the Council, it 

Was reſolved, that for this time the Cardinal ſhould not act 
as Biſhop of Wincheſter, and two Lords were ſent to give 
him notice of it. Next Day he came himſelf to the Board, 
and demanded upon what Ground they deprived him of 
his Right. He was told, that it was for fear of prejudicing 
the Prerogatives of the Crown, and the Council perſiſted | 
in the Reſolve of the Day before. Hence the Cardinal 

ſaw that his Adverſary's Intereſts was ſtill much greater 
* 3 than Ws. | F 
Ie Carl - Shortly after, the Prelate received a Bull from the Pope, 
nal i made appointing him his Legate for Germany, and General of a 
General Cruſado againſt the Hereticks of Bohemia. The Pope's 
4 Cruſado. x x: | Wee 's 3 

View was to draw a powerful Aid from England _ 
6 the 


Act. pub. 
EX. 414. 


00k II. 15. HENRY vi. 


the Huſtes *. It is even very likely, that as he was a 
eat Friend to King Charles, his Deſign was to weaken 
England, by draining the Kingdom of Men and Money 


He peritions 


under Colour of the Craſado. Be this as it will, the Car- 1s ublifh 
dinal having received the Buil in the Beginning of June che uh 


this Year, though it was dated March the 18th, 1427-8, d 
reſented to the King and Council a Petition, deſiring Leave 
o publiſh the Cr#/ado. He prayed likewiſe, that he might X. 
have Power to levy in England Five Hundred: Lances, and 
Five Thouſand Archers, and to appoint the Generals and 


Officers of this Army. His Petition having been examined p. 420. 


in Council, it was reſolved to grant It in Part under the 
following Reſtrictions : | 


That no Perſon ſhould be obliged to contribute any 
Money towards the Cruſado, but that every one ſhould give 
what they pleaſed. That the Sums thus voluntarily fur- 
niſhed, ſhould be put into ſuch Hands as the Council ſhould 
nominate. Thar the Gold or Silver ſhould not be expor- 
ted beyond Sea, but ſhould be expended in the Kingdom. 

That the Cardinal ſhould be impowered to levy only 
Two Hundred and Fifty Lances, and Two Thouſand 
Five Hundred Archers. That even this ſhould not be 
granted but on Condition that the Pope ſhould have ſome 

Regard for the King and Kingdom, and impote no Tex 
either on the Laity or Cle 

That none of the Soldiers ſerving in France ſhould be 
liſted or received among the Troops of the Cruſado. 

That the Cardinal ſhould give the Council ſuthcient Se- 
curity for the Return of theſe Troops. | 

Thar he ſhould effeRually uſe his Intereſt, to inauce 
the King of Scotland to leave * in quiet, and 1. | 
the Truce. 

That in publiſhing the Cruſado, it ſhould expreſily be 
fad that 1 it was with He King's Conſent. F 


22M There will be a large Account of theſe 8 the Hiftory orf 
the Corin il of * in 185 State of the Church, at the Ei, d of the t:xth 
Volume. 


Vol. v. — is | That 
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1429. That the Cardinal ſhould nominate the Officers of the 
: Troops, but that the King ſhould commiſſion them. = 

_ . Thar it ſhould be the fame with regard to the Conſtable 
or Com mander in chief of the Army. „ 
That if the Cruſado did not take Place, the Money fur- 


niſhed by private Perſons ſhould not be laid out without 
the King's Approbation. | ; 


VN Levis One may ſee by theſe Reſtrictions how careful the Coun- 
for France. cil was to hinder the Pope from exerciſing in the Kingdom 
A 1 which his Predeceſſors had but too much 

abu ſed. „ — 
The Cardi- Mean while, the News of the Battle of Patay being 
nat is 10. brought to England, cauſed a great Conſternation, and 
e e made it eaſily conjectured, that the Regent ſtood in need 
December. Of a ſudden and powerful Aid. And therefore, without 
Jin, loſing a Moment, the Council decreed new Levies, the 
i Pub. Command of which was deſigned for Sir John Ratcliffe. 
Hut as in the preſent Poſture of Affairs in France, it would 
have been very imprudent to ſend Troops to Bohemia, the 
Council reſolved to make ſome Alterations in what had 
been granted the Cardinal of Mincheſter. Upon this preſ- 
ſing Occaſion they came to a new Agreement with him, 
whereby he engaged to ſerve in France, under the Duke of 
Bedford, tillthe End of December, with the Troops of the 
Cruſado, provided they were not employed in any Siege. 
The Due A few Days after arrived from France, Garter King at 
Bedtor®'s Arms *, with Inftrufions from the Regent to inform the 


Iniirulitss 


to Garter. Council 
AR. Pub. . | 3 8 | | abs 
X. 433 * There are three Rings at Arms in England, namely, Garter, Cla- 


rene u, ard Norrey. Garter is the principal, inſtituted by Henry V. 
His kuſineſs is to attend K»rghts of che Garter at their Solemnity, and 
to marſha} the Funerais of the Greater Nobility. Clarencieu x was 
created by Eumird IV. who vponattaining the Dukedom of Clarence 
by the Death of his Brother, made the Herald belonging to the Duke 
Of Clarence a King at Arms, and called him Clarentius. Nis proper Of- 
hce is to marſt;al the Funerals of the leſſer Nobilily or Gentry, on the 
South Side of the Trent. Norroy's Office is the ſame on the North Side 
ot Trent, as appears by his Name; The Northern King, The Buſineſs 
of the Heralds is likewiſe to denounce War, to proclaim Peace, or to 


| be employed in the King's Martial Meſſages, They are Judges * 
0 


6 


FI an. ro HERE HE 7 
Council how Matters ſtood in that Kingdom. The Sub- 


ſtance of his Inſtructions was as follows : 


I. Thatit was neceſſary to haſten the Departure of Rat- 


life's and the Cardinals Troops, and to ſend the Regent 


notice of the preciſe Time of their Imbarkation. 


II. That the Dauphin (for fo the Regent called the 


King of France ) was Maſter of Troye, Chalon, and ſeve- 
ral other Places, ſome of which had voluntarily ſurrendred. 


That he was to ener on that very Day, July the roth, 


the City of Rheims, where he had a mind to be crowned ; 


and that afterwards his Intent was to exert his utmoſt in or- 
der to become Maſter of Paris, but that he ſhould find it 


a more difficult Task than he imaginſe. 
III. That the Duke of Bretagne had done his Duty, 
and that the City of Paris would have been loſt before now 


had it not been for him. That he was ſet out that very 


Day for Artois, in order to haſten his Troops and join the 
Engliſh Army. 


IV. That the Regent was to ſet out within two Days 
for Normandy and Picardy, where he would draw the Gar- 
' riſons together, and expect the Troops that were to come 


from England. | | 
V. Laſtly, The Council of Frauce moſt heartily be- 
ſought the King to come and be crowned at Paris. 


King, now about eight Years old, ſhould go over into 


France, and be crowned, but that firſt he ſhould be 


crowned in England. . > 


of Gentlemens Arms, marſhal all the Solemnities at the Coronation of 


Princes. (he. Veſtegan derives the Word Herald from Here an Army, 


and Healt a Champion, as muchas to fay, the Champion of the Army. 


Beſides the three Kings, there are fix other properly called Heralds, as 
they were created to attend Dukes, gc. Viz.. York, Lancaſter, Somer- 


ſet, Richmond, Cheſter and Windſor. There are Four more called 


Marſhals or Purſuivants at Arms, who commonly ſucceed in the Place 
of Heralds, namely, Blue-Mantle, Rouge-Croſs, Rouge. Dragon, aud 
Port Cullis. F. | 5 : 


Vo I. V. 5 Boos 0 


Upon this laſt Article it was reſolved, that the young 
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1429. 
Heary 
crowned at 


London. 


The Pyotec- 
ter ſhip is 
ſnppreſſed. 
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In purſuance of this Reſolution, the Ceremony of the 
Coronation was performed on the 6th of November. Six 
Days after the Parliament, which was then aſſembled, or- 
dered that the Dignity of Protector and Defender of the 
Church ſhould be ſuppreſſed, but that the Duke of Ge- 
ceſter ſhould keep that of firſt Counſellor to the King. This 
was 2 very great Mortification to that Prince, who little ex- 


pected any ſuch Thing. Indeed, as the King's Coronation 


added nothing to his Capacity, the Kingdom ſeemed to re- 
quire a Protector as much as ever. But it was pretended 


that the Protector ſhip was inconſiſtent with the Dignity of 


Charts 


continues 
his Con- 


queſts, 


Several 
Places ſur- 
render of 
their own 
accord. 


The Regent 
marches 10 
Wards hin:. 


acrown'd Head. We fhall ſee hereafter that this Rule was 
not always obſerved. The Duke however acquieſced with 
a good Grace to the Ordinance as far as it! concerned him, 
ſaving to the Duke of Bedford his Brother his Rights. 
Whilſt they were taken up in Ezgland with preparing 
for the Coronation, Charles had carried on his Conqueſts 


with great Rapidity. And yet his own Coronation had 
kept him eleven Days at Rheims. If the Regent had then 


had an Army in the Field, he might eaſily have cooped him 
up in that Corner of France, where he had but few Places, 
ſurrounded with the Enemy's Garriſons. But the Duke 
was then in Picardy with a few Troops, expecting thoſe 
that were to come from England. Charles therefore im- 
proved the Advantage which the Diſtance of his Enemy 
gave him. The Inhabitants of the Exgliſp Towns being 
for the moſt Part well- affected to him, nothing hindered +: 
them from ſhowing bim Marks of their Inclinations. The 
reafon is, becauſe the Duke of Bedford had been conſtrained 
to weaken his Garriſons exceedingly, in order to compoſe 
an Army. This was the Cauſe that in a very ſhort Space 
Charles became Maſter of Soiſſons, Provins, Chateau Thi- 
erry, Crepi, and ſome other Places, which did not fo much 


as ſtay to be attacked, the Engliſß Garriſons not being ſtrong 


enough to prevent the Burghers from doing as they had a 


Mean time, the Duke of Beaford having at length received 
the Succours he expected, began to march in order to go 
and ſtop the Progreſs of his Enemy. At Crepi, r 


0 


the Regent did not care to attack him. 


But as he would run no Hazard without an apparent Ad- Several 
vantage, he had the Mortification to fee him enter Sexlis, Towns ſur- 


vreux, and threatned the whole Province. The Duke of dy. 


| loſing a Country from whence he had in 2 great Meaſure 
his Subſiſtance. ET. 7 CAE 


proached Paris, and went and encamped at Montmartre. 


* * 2 
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had advice that the Duke was coming to give him Battle. 14 
A few Days after the two. Armies were very near one ano- mann 


ES 2 r . "CT Armies ive 
ther on a large Plain, where nothing hindered them from very near 


coming to Blows. The Number of Troops on both one ancther, 


Sides was pretty equal. But as the King had more Horſe, 

to attack him. Beſides, the Poſture 
of his Affairs required chat he ſhould not fight but with 
odds. Upon which account, he ordered his Camp to be 


*, 4% 


ſtrongly intrenched, He was in hopes that che impetuous 


Humour of the French would cauſe them to commit the 


ſame Fault they had fallen into at Verneuil, and on ſeveral 

other Occaſions; and that they would endeavour to farce 

his Intrenchments, in Which caſe he promiſed himſelf cer- 

tain Victory. But he was deceived in his Expectations 

this time. Charles, grown wiſe by ſo many former Inſtances. 

was content with facing him, and trying to draw him out 

of his Lines, without hazarding an Attack, the Succels 
wheresf appeared too doubtful. Ar 9 finding the aud pare 

— 5 Fs "Ki . » * pA I tu £9 6):+; © * f WW „ ö 
Expliſh kept their Station, he marched off in order to puſh 72 

his Conqueſts, well knowing that moſt of the Towns wer He EE 
ready to receive him. The Regent followed him cloſe. 


Beauvais, Campiegne, Creil, Pont St. Mai xance, ny, 8 ol 
Bray, Gournay, Melun, Sens. All theſe Places opened | oe 
their Gates to the King, being no longer over-aw'd by the 
Garriſons which the Regent had been forced to draw out. 


On the other Hand, the Conſtable Richmond who was Ve Regent 


- : . | marches to 
in Normandy, having found Means to augment his Troops the Relief of 


to the Number of Eight Thouſand Men, had taken E- Norman- 


Bedford fearing he would make a greater Progreſs, haftened 
thither immediately, not being able to bear the Thoughts of 


- Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was employed in Normandy, Charles 
Charles, Maſter of the Field in the ie of France, ap- pro oben 
up Pe 


He forth wirh publiſhed a general Pardon for the Pariſians, 
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1429 · imagining that diſheartned at his Conqueſts, they would 
take up Arms, and drive the Engliſb out of the City. But 

the Regent had ordered Matters ſo well there, that not x 

Soul ſtirred. At length, finding he could expect nothing 

from the Citizens, he attacked the Suburbs of St. Honorius; 

dut his Troops were beat back with great Loſs. La bu. 

La Pucelle celle, who had expoſed herſelf very much in this Aſſault, 


 & worded. as wounded, and tumbled into the Ditch. Every one 


thought her dead; but being drawn. out in the Night, ſhe 


4 


recovered of her Wounds. _ 


Þ 


Lagniand The Seaſon nor permitting. the two Armies to keep the 


Sr. Dennis Field any{longer, Charles retired, and went and paſſed the 


alen i the Winter at Bourges. The Regent likewiſe marched back 


Eoghſh. . Paris, after he had drove the Conſtable out of Normangj. 
During the Winter, he carried by Storm St. Dennis and 
Lagni, which Places very much annoyed the Pariſſans. 


| Difooftim Before we cloſe the Occurrences of this Year, we muſt 


of che Duke not omit to ſhow how the Duke of Burgundy ſtood af- 
7 . fected, ſince the great Turn of the Enxgliſh Affairs. In 
* how flouriſhing a Condition ſoever Charles might be, he 
was very ſenſible that all would not do, unleſs he could gain 
ſo potent an Enemy as the Duke of Burgundy. The Truth 
is, if that Prince had thought fit to aſſiſt the Exgliſh with 
all his Forces, there is no queſtion but he would have pre- 
vented this fatal Revolution. If even after the railing of 
the Siege of Orleans, he could have been brought to aid 
them in proportion to his Ability, he would {till have turned 
the Scale on their Side. But he was taking other Meaſures. 
His Policy ſuggeſted to him, that by too powerfully aſſiſt- 
ing the Engliſb, he ſhould have very troubleſome Maſters, 
as he had e ee in the Buſineſs of Hainault. 
And therefore, ſince he was to have a Sovereign, he choſe 
much rather to ſeea Prince of his Blood on the Throne of 
France than a Foreigner. But he carefully concealed his 
Sentiments, leaſt both Parties ſhould take the Advantage of 
them againſt him. It was manifeſt, that in openly ſhow- 
ing his Inclination to abandon the Engliſh, he would do him- 
Felt great Prejudice, King Charles would grow leſs eager 
to come to an Agreement with him, and it may => 
FT on | 2 
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. 


French excluſive of him. This at leaſt was what the Duke 


of Burgundy had reaſon to fear, conſidering the Poſture of 


the Affairs of the Engliſh, ſince the Battle of Patay. He 


reſolved then to keep on aſſiſting the Engliſh, but in ſuch a 
Manner as ſhould give Charles ſome hopes he had abated of 


his Reſentment. He judged rightly, that in taking this 


Courſe he ſhould ſell his Friendſhip at a dearer Rate, or at 


worſt, he ſhould be able to remain as he was, till ſuch 
Terms as he wanted ſhould be offered him. Charles having 


had ſome Intimation of the Temper the Duke of Burgun- 


dy was in with regard to him, diſpatched ſecret Agents to 


treat with him. But the Duke thought it not a proper 
Time yet to diſcover his Mind. He was apprehenſive, 
that in caſe the Duke of Redford ſhould come to know it, 
he would without him agree with King Charles; whereas 


8 was to make his own Peace at the Expence of 
the Engliſh. The Sequel maniteſtly ſhowed that this was 
his Deſign. Moſt certain it is, that he had already deter- 
mined what to do, though he did not think fit to ſet the 
Negotiation ſo ſoon on Foot. A remarkable Inſtance how 
litt le the ſtrongeſt Alliance are to be depended upon. The 
ſad Effect of Diſhoneſty,too common among Men, and from 
which Princes in particular are not free. As they cannot, 

notwithſtanding their Treaties, truſt one another, they 

live in continual Fear of being over- reached by their Al- 


lies. And therefore, taking it for granted that they ma 


be abandoned, they endeavour to be before- hand, and make 
no ſcruple to break through their Engagements, upon the 


Proſpect of any conſiderable Advantage. Let a Man run 


over all Hiſtories as well Antient as Modern, and he will 


find ſcarce any one conſiderable Alliance but what was viola- 


ted by ſome notorious Piece of Fraud. 


. 


It would be a difficult Matter to deſcribe the Concern, ; 6 
Trouble, Complaints, and Murmurings in England, upon Murmur- 
the Turn of Affairs in France. Some blamed the Generals hug hand 


for not having done their Duty. Others perceiving no g 


natural Cauſe of ſo wonderful a Change, affirmed that it 


_ muſt 


Duke of Bedford would have endeavoured to be before- 1429. 
hand with him, and ſtrike up a ſeparate Peace with the 
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1430: muſt needs have happened by the Malice of che Devil, who 
Fuad made uſe of La Pucelle for his Inſtrument, and boldly 
maintained that ſhe was a Witch. In ſhort, ſome there 

were that threw all the Blame on the Council and the Duke 


of Gloxeefter. They juſtly taxed them with having very 
_ _unſeafotiably undertaken the Affair of Hainault, ata 


Time when, if all the Forces of England had been united 


againſt France; they would have infallibly finiſhed the Con- 


queſt of that Kingdom. Nothing but Complaints were 


heard from all Hands. Every one ſeeking in the Miſma- 


nagements of thoſe that were at the Head of Affairs, for a 
Several ſind Cauſe of this fatal Turn. Among all the Reflections caſt 


fault that on the Government, the Council gave the greateſt Heed to 


the French what thoſe ſaid, who affirmed, that the keeping ſo long the 


e ee French Princes, and particularly the Dukes of Orleans 


releaſed. 


vantages the late King had reaped by the Diſſentions of the 
French. That conſequently the Priſoners ſhould have 


been fent back to their own Country, where in all likeli- 


hood they would have renewed their old Quarrels: W here- 
as, the detaining them had been a Means to procure France 
a Tranquillity very deſtructive ro England. That at laſt, 
if the Duke of Orleans and Bourbon had been in France 
with King Charles, the Engliſb would have had more con- 
ſiderable Succours from the Duke of Burgundy than what 


he had furniſhed hitherto. In fine, that it was not too 
late yet to releaſe theſe two Princes; and as England had been 


drained by the Continuance of fo redious a War, their 
Ranſoms might ſerve to pur Things upon a better Foot. 


Thefe Reafonings ſeemed very plauſible. But on the other 


Hand, the late King's Orders about the Priſoners, were 

to the Duke of Glonceſter and the Council a Law which they 
Aaurſt not attempt to violate. e £4 
Articles for: However, as to the Duke of Bourbon in particular, 
releafngthe there were Reaſons which might induce the Council to 


| — overlook the late King's Orders. In 1421, that Prince | 


act. Pub. had made a. Treaty with Heury V, whereby he was' ob« 
X. 434 liged to {wear the Peace of Troje, to pay ſuch a Sum 


for 


and Bourbon Priſoners in England, was a very great Over. | 
fight. That no body could be ignorant what great Ad- 


Fan} / ——. .. 


; 
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for his Ranſom; and deliver up two of his Sons and his 1430 


fortified Towns 1n Hoſtage, till he had fully perform'd 

his Oath. Hemry V dying before the Treaty was finiſh'd, 

it was renewed with ſome Alteration in 1428, and young 
Henry had receiv'd as King of France, the Duke's Homage. 
There was nothing wanting butthe Ratification, which had 5. 438. 
been put off only for fear the People would not be pleaſed 


with the Proceeding. In fine, this Year 1430 all Diffi- 


culties were got over, and the Treaty was ratified. But 
ſome Obſtacles were ſtarted in the Execution, which hin- 


| dre the Duke from being ſer at Liberty. He died after He ces. 


all in England in 1433, after a ten Years Captivity. P. 452. 
Another Reaſon which had induced the Council to treat 
with the Duke of Bourbon, was tlie Hopes that his Ran- 
ſom would ſerve to defray the Charges of the King's Jour- 
ney, who was ready to ſet out for Frauce. But this Means p. 461. 
having failed, there was a Neceſſity of having recourſe to 
Loans, which plainly ſhowed how low the Treaſury was, 
and with what Difficulty Funds ſufficient for carrying on 
the War were raiſed. . TY 
Henry ſat out at length on the 24th of April, attended qtenry goes 
by great Numbers of the Nobility, and particularly the 20 France, 
Cardinal of Wincheſter, who had been appointed Chief Conn- P. 42. 


ſellor of the King with a large Salary. This honourable Pre- 


tence had been made uſe of to keep him out of the King- 

dom, leaſt in the Abſence of the King, and under the Re- 

gency of the Duke of Glouceſter who was made Guardian 

of the Realm, their Diſſention might breed Diſturbances. 

Henry being arrived at Calais, made but a ſhort Stay there. 

He went on immediately for Roan, where he ſpent almoſt 

al the reſt of the Year. Whilſt they were making at Paris and i 

* 1 e for his Coronation, which could not be got n ig 15 
ready till the Month of December. About the Middle of 


the Month he came to the Metropolis, where he was crown- 


ed * on the 17th with all the Solemnity the Circumſtances 
of the Time would admit ot. . 


T 


bs By the Cardinal of Wachter... | 
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298 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. v. 
1430. Whilſt the King was at Roan, the Duke of Bedford omit- 
- x6 ted nothing that could help to put his Affairs upon a better 
eures the Foot. He had fore ſeen the Deſigns of the Duke of Burgund, 
"Duke of and as he was very ſenſible of the Conſequences, he left no 
Burgund) Stone unturned to prevent them. It coft him Champagy: 
” * and Brie, or at leaſt, the Places he ſtill had in thoſe Provin- 
ces, which he was obliged to give him up, to keep him 
firm to the Alliance of England. But at the fame Time, 
he was enabled by this Means to ſtop the Progreſs of Charles, 
who had puſhed his Conqueſts with a wonderful Swift. 
neſs. , og antes 
r Another Thing conduced to the retaining ſome Time 
Darga longer the Duke of Burgundy in the Intereſts of the En. 
riage. gliſÞ: And that was his third Marriage with /ſabella of 
Portugal, near Relation of the King of England, and who 
had not the ſame Affinity with King Charles as Bonne of 
The Regent Artois his former Wife. The Duke of Bedford therefore 
makes ſr:e having received Succours from the Duke of Burgundy, took 
Coches. the Field, and became Maſter in the Iſle of France of ſeve- 
ral Places, which though of little Conſequence in them- 
elves, were of great Importance, as they were troubleſome 
to Paris. 5 F Pm 
he Due of Shortly after the Duke of Burgundy entered France in Per- 
Burgund) ſon, at the Head of a powerful Army. He retook firſt, 
| —_ Torſy and Soiſſons, and then laid Siege to Compiegne. Flap) 
piegne. commanded in that Place, with a numerous Garriſon and 
La Pucelle Proviſions for fix Months. Upon the firſt News of this 
goes thi» Siege, The Maid of Orleans and Xaintrailles had thrown 
ther. themſelves into the Town, to the Governor's great Vexa. 
tion, Who esſily ſaw they were come to rob him of the Ho- 
- nour of the Defenſe. - | me: 
She makes On the 25th of ay Za Pucelle made a Sally, and 
Sal, au fought with a great deal of Conduct and Reſolution. At We 
a e length ſeeing herſelf conſtrained to retreat, ſhe put herſel I. 
9 in the Rear, and every now and then ſtood her Ground, in 
order to ſtop the Enemies who preſſed her hard. In this 
manner, ſhe got off all her Men fate, But when ſhe would [i 
have entered the Town, the found the Gate ſhur and the 
Draw-Bridge up. Tr is ſaid this was done by the Gover- Þ 
2 3 ea on nour' 
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299 
nour's Order, who was very glad to ruin her, pretending 1430. 
he did not know but ſhe was come in. But this Circum- 

ſtance is not well proved. However Ia Pacelle finding 

there was no way to eſcape her Purſuers, ſurrendered her- 

ſelf Priſoner to the Baſtard of Vendome, who immediately 
delivered her to the Earl of Ligni the Duke of Burganay's 


General. The Duke of Bedford overjoyed that this Prey She is deli- 
was fallen into the Hands of his Allies, demanded her of . - fo rhe 
the Earl of Ligni with ſo much earneſtneſs, that the Earl 3 
could not deny him. He required however a Reward | 
ſuitable to the Importance of ſuch a Priſoner. Some Time 

after the Town was relieved by the Earl of Yendome, who 

got in Troops and Ammunition juſt as the Place was re- 

duc'd to Extremity. Whereupon the Earl of Ligni Com- The Siege is 
mander in Chief, ſeeing no likelihood of ſucceeding, raiſed rais d. 
the Siege, and the Duke of Burgundy who had ſtaid all the 

while at Noyon retired into Artois. . 


J paſs over in ſilence numberleſs Attempts on both Sides, Bouſſac 
and divers Skirmiſhes which contributed but little to the fl 1. 
Deciſion of the main Affair. It will however be proper to v4 ty a 
obſerve, that the pretended Inſpiration of Ia Pucelle had Shepherd. 
made ſo deep an Impreſſion in the Minds of the French, that 
the Marſhal de Bouſſac and Xaintrailles ſuffer:d themſelves 
to be impoſed upon by a Device, which doubtleſs would 

not have produced its Effect, had it not been backed by 

this Prepoſſeſſion. A Shepherd living near Roar, came to 

the Marſhal and told him, that Heaven had revealed to him 

a certain private Way by which he would lead him into the 

very City of Roan. Bouſſac having forthwith imparted 


the Secret to Xaintrailles, they were both of Opinion that 
they ought not to let ſo fair an Opportunity flip. Thus They are de- 
perſwaded as they were that they had God himſelf for their ed, and 


Raintraile 


Guide, they marched with a Body of choſen Troops af- e 
ter the Shepherd, who led them into an Ambuſh, where prj/oner. 
Talbot waited for them. Their Troops were all cut in Pie- 

ces, and Xaintrailles made Priſoner. 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Events happened in 


France during the Year 1430, with regard to the War, 


bf 
it 


We muſt now turn to England and ſee what paſſed there. 
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tiff atio. Cardinal intended to leave the King, and return to his 


pucelle There was without doubt a great deal of Policy in this 
ber Lie. 
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1035 In the Abſence of the Cardinal of Wincheſter, the Duke 
The card. of Gloucaſter brought him into Troubles which gave him 


wal r 82 ves 


et ter- no ſerial Uneaſineſs. The Duke told the Council that the 


* Pub. Place at the Board, with Deſign to raife Diſturbances in the 
5 Kingdom; that his Intent 2 the more criminal as be 
meant to make uſe of the Pope's Authority to free himſelf 
from the Obligation he was under to aſſiſt the King in 
France, the which was viſibly ſubjecting the Orders and 
| Regulations of the Council to a foreign Power. Upon 
thete Complaints, the Cauncil iſſued out a Proclamation, 
prohibiting all the King's Subjects, of what Rank ſoever, 
under Pain of Impriſonment, to attend * Cardinal if he 

left the King without Leave. 


Tru'e wth On the 8th of November a Truce was pncladed at 


Caſtile. Tondon with the King of Caſtile for one Year, to commence 
Find Set- May the rſt, 143T. | 
land. About the Middle of ms. the Embaſſadors of Ex- 
p. 482. and ſigned at Edenburgh a five Years Truce with Scotland, 
to begin the ſame Day with that made with Caſtile. 
1431. La Pucelle being in the Hands of the Engliſh, ever ſince 


De Pale of the Siege of Compiegne, the Duke of Bedford had ordered 


joe wig her to be carried to Roan, where he intended to ſacrifice 


„ve la her to the Vengence he believed due to the Engliſh Nation. 


er Reſolution. All Frauce was poſſeſſed with the Notion thit 
ſhe was ſent from God, and the Engliſh Soldiers imagined 
that in fighting againſt her they had to deal with the De. 
vil. Wherever the appeared, they deemed the Fre 
Troops Invincible. At leaſt one cannot aſcribe to any o- 
ther Cauſe the Terror that had ſeized their Souls, and the 
prodigious Alteration in them in that Reſpect. It ws 
therefore of the utmoſt Conſequence to — oe them, 
The taking of La Pucelle had already began to pave the 
Way. It was natural enough to inter from thence, that 
had ſhe acted by God's Command, there was no likelihood 
of her ever 59501 into ſuch a Misfortune. But to con- 
firm this firſt Impreſſion, it was not improper to give the 


frighted E Ihe to underſtand, that he Ha done * 
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Duke of Bedford was himſelf of that Opinion, as one may 


| that Joan of Arc ſhould be tried for a Mitch. Pur ſuant to She 


| ſhall endeavour to give this Affair all the Light it is ca- 


had taken were for the maſt Part ruined, and conſequently 
incapable of giving him much Aſſiſtance. Beſides, as 


was taken. 


but by Means of Witchcraft and Sarcery. It may be the 143. 
conclude from his Expreſſions in the Letter to the King 


before - mentioned. Be that as it will, (for I do not pre- 
tend either to accuſe or excuſe the Prince, that it was —— 
out of Policy or Veng 


ngeance) he managed Matters ſo, that 
the King by the Advice of his Council of France, ordered 


is con 


this Order, the was delivered to the Eccleſraſtical Judges *, demned 1b 


| who after a long Examination, condemned her as a Priſon 


Heretick, to live by way of Penance upon Bread and Wa- — and | 


ter all the Days of her Life. Some Time after, under Co- 90 be burng, 
lour of her relapſing into her former Errours, ſhe was tried = 


Again by the ſame Judges, who delivered her over to the 
ſecular Arm to be 2Urnt alive. | 
in Execution in the old Market-Place at Roan, On the zoth 


This Sentence was put 


af May 143 1. 
Thus far the French and Engliſp are agreed. No one 5e, 
can deny that ſhe performed great Exploits, and inſpired Opinions 
the French with Courage, and the Engliſh with Terror. bout her, 
But the French aſcribe what appears wonderful in her, to : 
the immediate Power of God, and the Ezgliſh to the Ar- 
tifices of the Devil. What ſhall one think of this Mat- 


5 ter ? Perhaps neither of them are in the Right, and there 5 


is a third Opinion which wants not plauſible Reaſons. As 


the Examinarion of theſe three Opinions would interrupt 
the Thread of the Hiſtory too long, I ſhall not ſtay to 


diſcuſs them here. They who. want to be more fully in- 
formed in this Matter, my read a Diſſertation which will 
be. inſerted at the End of the preſent Reign, wherein I 


able of L 5 - 

: Notwithſtanding his Advantage, King Charles ſaw 
himſelf but little able to carry on the War. The Places he 

they = 


* She was tried by the Biſhop of Beawva's, in whoſe Dioceſe ſhe 


Ihbe French 


they had voluntarily ſurrendred, he did not care to preſs 
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them, for fear they ſhould turn again to the Engliſh. They 
might have done fo with the ſame eaſe, ſince it was not in his 


Power to place Garriſons ſtrong enough to keep them in 


awe. On the other Side, the Engliſh brought low by ſo 
many Loſſes, were in no better Condition to keep Armies 
in the Field. Wherefore, during the reſt of this Year, 
the War was carried on only by Parties, and by ſurprizing 
of Places, the greateſt Part whereof were but weakly 
guarded. | | | 


In this manner it was that the French became Maſters of 


ſurp. ixe Chartres, by means of a Cart loaden with Wine, which 
Chartres. they cauſed to be overturned juſt under the Portcullis. On 


The Fair of 
Caen plun- 


Thouſand People, with a very great Booty. After that 


der'd. 


the other Hand, the Engliſp took Montargis, by holding 
Intelligence with a young Woman, who perſuaded a 
Barber, her Lover, to let them into the Town. 

Lore a French Captain made an Inroad up to the very 
Gates of Caen upon a Fair-Day, and carried off above two 


he retired to Si/ley, a ſmall Town in Maine, where he was 
beſieged by the Farl of Arundel. But the Duke of Alen- 


| ſon ſuddenly coming to his Relief, obliged the Engliſb to 


Way of 
' Lorain. 


march off. 


This Year Xaintrailles and Gaucour, who were ravaging 
Normandy, were beaten and made Priſoners. A Party of 
Engliſh took alſo Villeueuve lez-ſens from the French. This 
is all that paſſed worth noting in France between the two 
Parties. But a more important Affair happened in Lorrain, 
wherein King Charles and the Duke of Burgundy were 
concern'd, and of which therefore it will not be amiſs to 
ſay a word or two by the way. B . 

Lewis, Cardinal of Bar, and Marquiſs of Pont-a-Mouſſon, 
being the laſt Iſſue- Male of the Houſe of Bar, the Chil- 


dren of Hol ante his Siſter, Queen of Arragon, were to be 


his Heirs. Among theſe Children, Violante of Arragon 
had married Lewis II. King of Sicily, and Duke of Anjou, 
and had by him three Sons, Lewis, Rene and Charles. Of 
theſe Princes, the Cardinal Duke of Bar pitched upen 
Kee? ſor his Heir, and married him to Iſabella, third 

Ty | : Daughter 


Daughter of Charles Duke of Lorrain, who had no IM ues 1431. 
Male. It is ſaid, that Iſabella's two elder Siſters had re- 
nounced the Succeſſion of the Duke their Father, Renẽ 


Duke of Glouceſter would have deprived the Cardinal of, 


| that Time officiating as Biſhop on St. George's Day. The cheer. 
Duke willing to take Advantage of the Cardinal's Abtence, 


bout the End of this Year the Affair was brought upon 


| Attorney-General appearing before the Council, required 


ham and Robert Kibwarby, formerly Archbiſhops of Can= 
terbury, who, upon their being made Cardinals, reſigned 
the Archbiſhopricks. When he had done ſpeaking, the 


Worceſter, required him to ſay, upon his Oath of Allegi- 
ance to the King, whether it was not true, that the Cardi- 
nal had obtained of the Pope an Exemption from the ſuriſ- 

_ diction of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, for himſelf, for 
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being Duke of Bar by the Death of the Cardinal his Un- 


cle, would likewiſe have taken Poſſeſſion of Lorrain, upon 
the Deceaſe of the Duke his Father-in-Jaw. But Anthony 


Earl of Vaudemont, Son of Frederick, younger Brother of 


Duke Charles, diſputed the Succeſſion with him. This 
was the Occaſion of a War between theſe two Princes; 
wherein King Charles took the Part of Rext his Brother-in- 


law, and the Duke of Burgundy ſided with the Earl of 


Vaudemont. On the 2d of Faly this Year, the two Com- 
petitors fought at Bulegneville a bloody Battle, wherein 


Rent was worſted, taken Priſoner, and carried to Dijon. 


There were Twelve Hundred French {lain in this Action. 


This Loſs no doubt helped to hinder King Charles from 

continuing his Progreſs. TT e open; | | 
The Affair concerning the See of Wincheſter, which the —_— 
0 take tie 

was rather ſuſpended than determined in 1429, by an che n 


Order which the Council gave the Prelate to forbear for of Win- 
who was with the King at Paris, managed it ſo, that a- 
the Board again. On the 6th of November, the King's 
that the Cardinal ſhould be deprived of his See, affirming, 
that by the Laws of the Land, the ſame Perſon could not 


be Cardinal and Biſhop at the ſame Time in England. He 
ſupported his Aſſertion with the Examples of Simon Lang- 


Duke of Glouceſter addreſſing himſelf ro the Bithop of | 


the 
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that a Cardinal ſhould hold a Biſhoprick in England. The 
Biſhop of Morceſter replied, after ſome Intreaty, that the 


Conference 
about 4 
Peace. 


Act. Pub. 
X. 500, 


3 
Henry re- 
turns to 


England. 


Ilstate of 


the Ditke of 


Bedford ia the King's Affairs were manifeſtly going to Ruin. The 

Duke of Bedford was obliged to be always upon his Guard, 

in order to ſtand againſt Enemies who ſome time fince were 

grown very formidable. But this was a ſmall Matter in 

Compariſon of his Trouble occaſioned by the perpetual 

Diſtruſt he was in with reſpect to his own 2 
: | | thole 


France. 


Aim was to ſhow by this how inconvenient it was to ſuffer 


Biſhop of Lickfield being at Rome, had ſued for and ob- 
tained this Exemption for the Cardinal, who had reimburſed 
all the Charges ; and that he had this from that Prelate's 
own Mouth. This Affair having been long debated, by 
reaſon of the two Parties in the Council, it was at length 
reſolved, that before any thing ſhould be decided, the Car- 


dinal ſhould be heard, and that the Judges ſhould be con- 
ſulted upon the Matter. Thus it was not yet poſſible for 
the Duke of Gloncefter to compaſs his Ends. 18 
Whilſt Henry was in France, Pope Eugenics IT. Suc- 
ceſſor of Martin V. had ſent thither the Cardinal of Sau- 


za Crux, to try to perſuade-the two Kings to a Peace, 
This Legate had at length prevailed with them to ſend their 


Ambaſſadors to Auxerre. But this Congreſs was to no | 
Purpoſe. They did not ſo much as come to a Conference; 


becauſe, if we may believe the French Authors, the Am- 
baſſadors of England refuſed to acknowledge King Charles's 
as Ambaſſadors of France. The 31ſt of May was how- 
ever fixed for their Meeting: but it was in. vain, ſince 
there was no Place appointed for holding the Congreſs. 


The Court of England had named for Plenipotentiaries the 


Biſhop of Rocheſter and ſome others. 


Henry returned to England in the Beginning of the Year 


1432, being full Ten Years of Age. As his 23 to 
France had produced no great Effects, his going from thence 


made no Alteration in his Affairs. They were ſtill mana- 


ged by the Duke of Bedford in France, and by the Duke 
of Glouceſter in England. The Government of two King- 
doms was no light Burden to theſe Princes, at a Time when 
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the City, and for the whole Dioceſe of Mucheſter. His 
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thoſe who pretended to be well- affected ro him. The 1432. 
Duke of Burgundy's ambiguous Proceedings juſtly made 
him uneaſy. The Duke of Bretagne was no more to be 
depended upon. In ſhort, ſince the Decline of the Affairs 
of the Engliſh, the Towns which ſeemed to fide with them 
were faithful only in proportion to the Strength of their 
Garriſons- The Regent had experienced the Truthof this. 
Paris itſelf, the Metropolis, on which it may be ſaid all 
depended, was not ſo well-diſpoſed as that he could rely - 
upon its Loyalty, or at leaſt its Attachment to the Intereſt 
of England wholly depended upon that of the Duke of 
Burgundy. Add to this the inconſiderable Aids of Men 
and Money which the Duke of Bedford receiv'd from Eng- 
land, at a Time when he ſtood moſt in need of them. To 
complete his Misfortune, the Regent found himſelf con- 
ſtrained to bear almoſt the whole Weight of the publick 
Affairs, as well Military as Civil, upon his own Shoulders; 
| thoſe who had aſſiſted him in the Beginning of his Re- 
gency being for the moſt Part either dead or Priſoners in 
the Hands of the Enemy. In this Perplexity, he reſolved gr 
| to ſend to King Charles, and propoſe the Exchange of Tal- of Talbot 
| bot for Xaintrailles, and his Offer was accepted. As he for Xain- 
diurſt not leave Paris, and as the War was carrying on in qo 
| ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, he could not well do with- F ; 
out ſuch a General as Talbot, though to procure him he 
ſhould be forced to give one as good to the Enemy. 
If the Affairs of the Engliſh were upon an ill Foot in S. 
France, they were in no better Poſture in England. Sub- 33 : 
ſidies were granted by the Parliament with great Reluctance, rw the 
for carrying on fo deſtructive a War, of which People Puke of 
began to be tired, ſince it proſpered not as formerly. On «pigs 
the other Hand, the Quarre) between the Duke of Glou- ned 
ceſter and the Cardinal ſtill continued with greater Bitterneſs L 
than ever, and began to turn to the Duke's Diſadvantage. | 
In the hiſt Year's Parliament the Cardinal had found means The Cardi- 
do gain the Commons to his Side, and thereby to give his 273475 
| Adverſary a grievous Mortification. The Honſe, willing 1 ; 
| to ſhow him Marks of their Favour, had preſented to the yy. 
King a Petition, intreating him that he would be pleaſed, - 
Yor V. 1 ms Ry 


o 
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1432. in Conſideration of the great Services the Cardinal had 
done the State, to give him a full Pardon for what he might 

have done contrary to the Laws, particularly with regatd 
to the Statute of Præmunire. This was a deciſive Stroke 
for the Cardinal, ſince the Commons Petition being granted, 
he was skreened from all Proſecution. However the Duke 
of Glouceſter did not give out. He pretended, that not- 
withſtanding the Pardon, he had Evidences to produce, 
which would prove the Cardinal guilty of High- Treaſon, 
a Crime which could not be ſuppoſed to he included in the 
Letters of Pardon. The Cardinal, who was then in Flay- 
ders about the King's Affairs, forthwith repaired to Lon- 
don without having ask'd Leave, and by that Means gave 
his Enemy a Handle to order his Baggage to be ſeized, 
Next Day after his Arrival he went to the Houſe of Lords, 
and ſaid, he was come to clear himſelf of the Crimes they 
© pretended to lay to his Charge, and to vindicate his Inno- 
cence againſt any Perſon whatever that ſhould offer to be 
his Accuſer. The Duke of Glouceſter not thinking proper 
to ſtand by what he had ſaid, Anſwer was made the Pre- 
late, that as no body appeared to accuſe him, they acknow- 
| ledged him for a loyal Subject. He returned the Hoſe 
| Thanks for this Declaration, and deſired it might be drawn 
| up in Form; the which was granted. Thenhe complained 
that upon his landing at Sandwich his Baggage had been 
ſeized, and requeſted that it might be reſtored. He 
maintained that the Seizure was made without juſt Cauſe, 
and offered to lend the King Six Thouſand Pounds for fix 
Years, on Condition that if in that Time the Seizure ap- 
peared to be lawful, rhe Money lent ſhould be forfeited to 
the King's Ule. He offered alſo ro lend him the like 
Sum, and to defer the Demand of the Thirteen Thouſand 
Marks dueto him on another Account, provided the Pay- 
ment of the whole ſhould be aſſigned out of the next Sabſidy 
granted to the King. His Aim was to ſhow what regard 
he had to the King's and the People's Wants. His Offers 
Were accepted, and whatever had been ſeized was returned 
him. Thus the Duke of Glouceſter was ſo far from being 
able to hurt his Enemy, that he had the Mortification . 
8 tee 
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ſee him receive the Applauſes of both Houſes, Mean while 


their Diſſentions produced very ill Effects. As the Duke 


of Glouceſter had Friends and Adherents in the Council, the 
Oppoſition generally between the two Parties could not 


but be very prejudicial to the King's Affairs. Whillt the 


Duke and Cardinal minded only their own private Affairs, 
the War in France was neglected, though it was more ne- 


ceſſary than ever to exert their utmoſt towards carrying it 


ON 


Sorrel his Miſtreſs, and left to his Miniſters and Generals 
the Care of his moſt important Affairs. Nothing affected 


him but his Pleaſures. It was not without extreme Re- 
luctance that he beſtowed a few Moments upon the War 
and Affairs of State. So impatient was he to return to his 


Pleaſures, which theſe troubleſome Matters obliged him to 


break off, that he ſought only how to commit to the Care 


307 
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If England had known how to improve her Advantages, jy4,ence © 
| ſhe had a very favourable Opportunity to repair ſome of of King 
her Loſſes. King Charles languiſhed in the Arms of Agnes Charles. 


of another, whatever might give him any Diſturbance. La Troubles in 
Trimouille his Favourite was generally accuſed of ſoothing h Court. 


him up in this ſupine and indolent State. But the more 

clear-ſighted plainly ſaw the King began to grow weary of 
him, and that he was uneaſy under the Yoke he had put 
upon his own Neck. The Conſtable, though Abſent, was 


ſoon informed how the Caſe ſtood. The Spies he kept at 


Court were too ſharp for a Thing of that Moment to be 


long a Secret to him. As he was of a proud and violent 
Spirit, he could not bear without Indignation to ſee La 


Trimouille get the ſtart of him, and had formed a Deſign 


to ſerve him in the ſame manner as he had done Louvet, De 
Giac and Beaulieu. The Moment he came to know that 


the King no longer looked upon La Trimouille with the 
lame Eye as formerly, he immediately ſet about working his 
Ruin. But as he ſaw that though he outed this Favourite, 


he was not ſo much in the King's good Graces as to have 


ny Proſpect of ſupplying his Place, he formed a Project 
of introducing Charles of Anjow the Queen's Brother into 


that Poſt. A ſtrange Project, to attempt to take from a 
0s Ve Qq2z Prince 


or at leaſt without conſulting him ! As ſoon as the Conſta. 
ble had prepared every Thing at Court, and Matters were 


Ia Tri. Tipe for Execution, La Trimouille was ſeized in his Bed, in 


mouille i: the King's own Houſe, who was then at Chinon, and com- 
removed, mitted to Priſon at Montreſor. Charles was enraged at the 


News, and would immediately have gone and taken Ven- 
geance. But when he ſaw all the Princes of the Blood, and 


all the Great Men at Court declare againſt La Trimonille, 


he durſt not proceed any farther. He called to Mind with 


Dread the Confederacy formed againſt him when he 


8 would have ſcreened Louvet, and was afraid of the like a- 
and Charles gain. Beſides, his Diſtaſte for the Favourite, who was 
of Anjou only fo in Name, being added to this Reafon of State, he 
1 caſt him off without much Concern. Charles of Anjou 
came to give him Comfort, and ſucceeded ſo well, that ac- 
cording to the Conſtable's Scheme, he became the Favourite, 

and La Trimonille was forgot. | ; 


It is caiy to judge that a Prince of Charles's Character, | 
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1432. Prince one Favourite and give him another againſt his Will, 


who hated nothing more than War, and kept as far fromit | 


as poſſible, would not have been very formidable to the 


Duke of Bedford, if the Succours which the Duke received 


from England had been ſufficient to enable him to make 
ſome conſiderable Attempt. But he could no longer keep 
an Army in the Field withour draining his Garrifons and 
expoſing the Towns either to be taken by ſurpri ze, or 


tempted to follow the Example of thoſe Places that had vo—- 


. 


luntarily ſurrendered to King Charles. 


Lagni | 
ew 4 the Duke Lagni, a Place often taken and retaken, and 


the French. which the Neighbourhood of Paris render'd of great Im- 
portance. A little after the Regent had attempred to re- 
take it, but without Succeſs. In the Beginning of this 


About the End of the laſt Year Foucaxt had taken from 


= 
FB + 
8 
3 


Year the Marſhal de  1ſe- Adam and the Earl of Arundel 1 


had attacked it in vain, having been obliged to give over 

The EKneliſn their Enterprize by a vigorous Sally from the Town. At 
endeavour laſt in the Beginning of Auguſt, the Duke of Bedford went 
n vam te himſelf and beſieged it with an Army of ſix Thouſand 
retake it. Men. 


8 Orleans 


But on the roth of the ſame Month the Baſtard of 


of the Garriſons near the Loire had ſurprized Montargis. ſu prixe 
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gilance of the Duke, after which he retired and paſſed the 


the Siege in order to prevent his Deſigns. Thus Lagni was 
beſieged three Times in vain within the Space of ſeven or 
eight Months. 


forced to march off. In Normandy twelve Hundred En- 


| Blockade, conſtrained the Place to capitulate. 


the Bond of Friendſhip between the Dukes of Bedford and 


Union proved very fatal to Exgland. 


by the Board to go to the Council. 


| Normandy a dangerous Infurrection, which would have been I2/urreion 


Sixty Thouſand Peaſants of that Province having taken up 


e buried her at the Celrſtine's in Paris, within the Chapel of 
Orleans, where a noble Tomb of Black Marble, with her Effigies as 


November the 14th, 1432, Dugdale. 


Orleans got a Convoy in, maugre the Precautions and Vi- 1433. 


Maine, His March having made the Duke apprehenſive 
that he held ſome Intelligence in Paris, he ſuddenly raiſed 


On the other Side, a ſmall Body of French drawn out The French 


But as the Caſtle made a brave Defence, the French not be- 1 
And acqul 


ing able either to take it by Storm or keep the Town, were ;, again. 


gliſh inveſted La Hire in Louviers, and after a three Months 


Theſe were Matters of little Moment. But on the 13th Death of 
of November there happened one of much greater Conſe- the Durch 
quence. And that was the Death of Aun of Burgundy, a Bed- 
Dutcheſs of Bedford x. This Loſs affected not the Duke * 
her Spouſe alone, but all the Ezg/iſh with him, ſince it broke 


Burgundy, and ſince the Coldneſs which ſucceeded their 


The Council of Baſil had been fitting ever ſince laſt Year, Ambaſy te 
but England had ſent thither no Ambaſſadors. About the % Council 
End of this Year, the Pope and Council who were quarrel- 3 
ling about Pre- eminence, having ſent each apart Legares to X. 519. 
the King, the Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhop of Rocheſter, 


the Earl of Huntington, and ſeveral others were appointed 


In the Beginning of the Year 1433 there happened in 433. 
no leſs fatal to the Engliſh than the railing of the Siege of in Nor- * 


Orleans, if by their Diligence, they had not prevented in mandy. 
good Time Part of the Miſchief which might have enſued. 


Arms. 


- 4 


a Princeſs placed thereon, is ſtill to be ſecn, Her Epitaph ſays, ſhe died 


BY 
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1433 · Arms, divided themſelves into two Bodies, one of which 
cConſiſting of forty Thouſand Men, marched into Ve. 
in, and the other towards Caen. Had Charles's Army 
been near enough to back them, he would without Dif. 
pute have over-run all Normandy. The Rebels ſoon be- 
came Maſters of Caen, Harfleur, Dieppe, and Lillebonne. 
In all likelihood they would have made a much greater Pro- 
greſs, if the Earl of Arundel had not with the utmoſt Ex- 
pedition marched againſt thoſe that were got together in 
Vexin. As theſe Men had no Perſon of Note to head 
them, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſurprized in the Night, 
and eaſily yielded him a Victory which was more advanta- 
gious to his Maſter than glorious for him. Thoſe of 
Caen, though not ſo numerous, would have given him 
more Trouble, becauſe the Marſhal of Rieux was gone to 
head chem. But terrified ar the News of the Defeat of 
their Companions, they returned to their Homes. The 
Marſhal ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted, rook with him ſome 
of the moſt couragious and retired to Dieppe. Mean while 
Arundel taking Advantage of their Conſternation, found 
Means to recover Caen and Lillebonne. But Dieppe and 
Harfleur, Places of great Importance, remained in the - Hands 
of the French. | _ 


TheDukeof This very Year another Thing helped to embroil the 1 


Bedford Affairs of the Engliſh. The Duke of Bedford being 
marries Ja- Widower, took to Wife in March Faquelina of Luxem- 
pas burg Earl of St. Paul. The Duke of Burgundy was ex- 
burg. tremely offended that this Marriage ſhould be ws without 
The Duke of his Knowledge. He thought the Duke of Bedford ought 
. e to have ſhown him more Reſpect, ſince beſides their being 
210% ; united together by ſo many Ties, he married the Daugh- 
Ter of one of his Yaſſals. There is no doubt but the Duke 
of Bedford, who was very prudent and circumſpect, had his 
Reaſons for haſtening his Marriage without imparting I}! 
it to the Duke of Burgundy, Be tht as it will, as it great- 
ly concerned him to keep 2 with that Prince, he paid him 
tome Compliments by the Cardinal of Wincheſter, who pro- 
cured an Interview at St. Omer, where the two Princes met 
in April. But an unhappy Diſpute about Precedency Fm 
„„ RE cre 
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dered their Reconciliation, and cauſed them to part extreme- 1433 
ly incenſed with one another. Theſe two Princes had of- | 
ten been together without any Conteſt upon that Score. 
But the Duke of Buargundy was under a Neceſſity of ſtart- 
ing ſome Diſpute at the Time I am ſpeaking of, to the end 
it might ſerve for a Cloak to the Steps he intended to 
make. He owned Henry for King of France, and the Duke 
of Bedford for Regent, and Uncle of the preſent King, 
boy therefore could he pretend to take Place of him? = 
: During this Year nothing of Moment happened with Te Date of | 
* regard to the War. Charles ſeemed to have wholly thrown Burguudy, 
. 1 all Care of his Affairs, in order to reliſh with the great- * — ron 
er Guſt the Pleaſures of Love and Eaſe. The Duke of 3 
Bedford was Weak, and as he received no longer any Sup- 
lies from England, he thought more of keeping what he 
bag than of making new Conqueſts. Mean while, though 
the Duke of Burgundy propoſed to make a ſeparate Peace 
with Charles, he believed he ſhould do it upon better 
Terms, in cafe he came not empty-handed. With this 
view, he became Maſter of St. Valery which Gaucour had 
taken by Surprize. The Town of Ham defended by the 
* Baſtard of Orleans and Xaintrailles, with Laon and Provins 
were taken alſo by him. On the other Side, the Earl of 
Arundel having beſieged Silley-le-Guillaume in Maine, the 
Conſtable Richmond obliged him to raiſe the Siege. But 
the French were ſcarce gone when the Earl marched back 
and took the Town. 3 5 
la the mean Time, the Council of England were more ur Duke of 
intent upon Means how to bring about a Peace, than how Orleans of- 
to recover what the King had loſt in France. The Duke ph OR | 
of Orleans, who was ſtill a Priſoner at London, had made 9 
the firſt Overtures, and offered to uſe his utmoſt Endea- 
yours towards a Buſineſs on the finiſhing, of which de- 
pended his Freedom. To Compaſs his Ends, he had pro- 
poſed to bring to Calais, or any other Place the Council 
ſhould Name, the Queen Dowager of Sicily, Charles of 
Anjou her Son, the Duke of Bretagne, with the Earls of 
Richmond and St. Giles his Brothers, the Dukeſ of Alenſon, 
the Earls of Armagnac, Foix, Perdriac, Clermont, and the 
5 Archbiſhops 
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Archbiſhop of Rheims, in order to treat with the Ambaſſh. 
dors of England. He demanded likewiſe Permiſſion to be 
at the Congreſs, that he might forward to the utmoſt of 
his Power, the Concluſion of a Peace. As his Aim was to 
engage the Court of England to enter into Negotiation, he 
made appear that the Engliſb would be Gainers by the Trez. 
ty, whether it was broken off, or whether it ſucceeded, 
Theſe are the two Articles he propoſed to the Conncil for 
his own Part. | | 4 1 15 


Firſt, In Caſe the Peace ſhould be concluded between 
Henry and the Dauphin (for ſo he called King Charles,) he 


- promiſed to do Homage to Henry, as often as he ſhould be 


required, and never to own any other King of France than 
him, or his lawful Succeſſors. CT lr | 
II. He promiſed the ſame Thing for all his Vaſſals, for 
the Duke of Alenſon, for the Earls of Armagnac, Perdriac, 
Angouleme, the Dukes of Milan and Savoy. | 


In another Article he ſuppoſed that the Dauphin would 


be contented with an honourable and conſiderable Appennage, N 


the which was the very Thing the Engliſb drove at in this 
Negotiation. | Cee i; 


But as it might happen that a Peace ſhould not be con- 


cluded; in that Caſe, the Duke bound himſelf to acknow- 5 : 


ledge Henry for ſole and rightful King of France. He pro- 
miſed moreover to give him up Blois, Orleans, and all the I 
Places in his Demeſus, with Rochelle, Mont St. Michel, Li- 
moges, Bourges, Chinon, Poitiers, Tournay, Beriers, and 


Loches, or what other Towns he liked inſtead of theſe, exe - : 


cept Rochelle and Mont St. Michel, which were not to be || 
changed for others. . 5 | 
That if the King ſhould be pleafed to make him a Grant 
of any Demeſns in England, he would own him as King of 
England, for his Liege-Lord, and as fuch ſwear Fealty to 
him. 55 8 ay „ | 
That he wonld do what in him lay to put the King in 
Poſſeſſion of the Countries and Cities of France, which did 
| 9 | | not 


. 
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not yet acknowledge him, and that he would ſerve him at 1433+ | 
his own Expence. ” . 5 
That in Caſe the Treaty came not to a happy Iſſue, he 
promiſed to return a Priſoner to Ezglana, till all the Articles 

above were performed on his Part, on Condition that he 
ſhould afterwards be fer at Liberty without Ranſom. | 

\ Theſe Articles, which had been before concerted between They ave 
the King's Commiſſioners and the Duke, having been a- accepted. 


| preed to by the Council, the Duke ſigned and ſealed them 


and ſwore to obſerve them. Then Paſs-Ports were got rea- 
dy for the Queen Dowager of Sicily, and all the reſt men- 
tioned in the firſt Article, that they might repair to Calais 
in October. The Council appointed Plenipotentiaries to go 
and treat with the French. : 7 


When one conſiders the Engagements the Duke of Or- ,,,,,, 
leans entered into by theſe Articles of Agreement, one can- why the 
not but be convinced that he joined with the Court of Dube of 
| France, to impoſe upon the Court of England. This evi- GS pa 
dently appears by the Hopes he gave that Charles would be eee 
| fatisfied with a bare Appennage: A Thing moſt certainly 2 
far enough from that Prince's Thoughts, and which was 
inſinuated purely to make the Exgliſh the more readily to 
full into the Snare. Moreover by engaging to bring to Ca- 
= lUais the Queen of Sicily and the other French Princes and 


Lords, he would have it underſtood, that it was their In- 


tear to endeavour a Peace upon that Foot, the which was 
however directly contrary to their Deſign, as plainly ap- 

| pearedafterwards. In the next Place, the humble manner 
that the Duke ſpoke of the King of England, calling him 
all along in the Articles his King and Sovereign Lord, is a 
clear Evidence that he flattered him only to deceive him. 
Ina fine, he promiſed Things out of his Power: For In- 
ſtance, to give up Places which belonged not to him. But 
this was the very Thing wherein the Fraud conſiſted, be- 
cauſe his Aim was to make believe, that he was impowered 
to do fo, though the Court of France did not think pro- 
per to act openly in the Matter. Thele are not bare Con- 
jectures. The Sequel of this Negotiation will plainly ſhow 

| Fo... V. „„ We 
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that the Duke did not act with Sincerity. This however 


is the very Duke of Orleans that the French would fain put 


upon us for a Saint, and upon whoſe Account La Pncelle 
pretended to have divers Revelations. „ 

It is very eaſy to perceive that the Duke of Orleans ac- 
ted in concert with the Court of France, when one con- 
ſiders that Charles was already agreed with the Duke of 
Burgundy, who only wanted a Pretence to break with Eng- 
land. The Conſtable Richmond had put the finiſhing 
Stroke to a ſeparate Treaty, at a Conference he had held 
with the Duke of Nevers. He had repaired to that City 
under colour of making up a Difference between the Duke 


of Burgundy and the Earl of Clermont, There it was 


with an Opportunity to take this Step. To which the FF 
Project of a Conference about a general Peace was made 


The Eng- 


liſh are im- 


pojed upon. 


that all the Articles of the ſeparate Peace were agreed upon 
with the Duke. Nothing was wanting but to furniſh him 


Inſtrumental. It was well known that the Exgliſh would 


not agree to the Terms which ſhould be prepo ſed to them, 
and their Refuſal it was that the Duke of Burgund) was 
to uſe as a Pretence to make a ſeparate Peace. This was 


the real Motive of the Duke of Orleans 's large Offers to 


the King of England, in cafe a Peace was not concluded. 


The Deſign was to engage Henry's Council in this Ne- 


gotiation, by putting them in hopes, that whether the 


The Con- 
greſ/s is to 
be held at 
Arras. 


Continua- 
tion of the 


Var in 


France. 


Treaty ended in a Peace, or whether it came to nothing, 


England would {till be a great Gainer. The Duke of Bed- 
ford and the Council of England, who knew nothing of 
what had paſſed between King Charles and the Duke of 
Burgnnay, fell into the Snare. As ſoon as they conſented 
to the propoſed Negotiation, the Duke of Burgundy pre- 
tending to be ſtill ſtrictly united with the Engliſp, ordered 
it ſo, that inſtead of Calais tne City of Arras was pitched 


upon for the Place of Congreſs, where all the Parties con- 
cerned were to {end their Ambaſſadors, We ſhall ſee pre- 


{ently what was done at this Congreſs. 


d into down- 
right pillaging and robbing. The two Kings being too 
weak to keep great Armies on Foot, nothing was done on 


Mean while, the War in France was turne 
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either Side but by ſmall Bodies and Parties. The moſt 


remarkable Occurrences of this Year were theſe. . The 


French having ſurprized Rue in Picardy, the Earl of Arun- 


del haſtned thither in order to try to retake the Town. 


Whilſt he was upon his March, he heard that the French 


were ſortifying Herberoy near Beauvais, and thought it his 


beſt way to drive them from thence before their Works 
were finiſhed. He ſat down therefore before that Place; 
but upon notice that Vignoles and Xaintrailles were approach- 
ing with Twelve Hundred Men, he raiſed the Siege to go 


nnd meet them. A bloody Battle enſued, wherein the Earl Death f 


of Arundel was mortally wounded and made Priſoner, He % Ear! of 
Arundel, 


May 13. 


died within a few Days, to the great Grief of the Duke 
of Bedford. 5 | 

About the ſame Time the Earl of Clermont, now Duke 
of Bourbon by the Death of the Duke his Father, became 


1 Maſter of Corbeil and Brie- Comte-Robert, by bribing the 
' Governors. A Scotch Officer found likewiſe the Means 


to take Vincennes, but he could not keep it. 

In the mean Time, Talbot being arrived from England 
with Three or Four Thouſand Men, to whom he joined 
ſome man Troops drawn out of the Garriſons, was in 


| ſuch manher Maſter of the Field that all the French va- 24 retakes 


E niſhed before him. So that without much Oppoſition he 
= retook Beaumont upon Oyſe, Creil, Pont St. Maixance, and 
Clermont in Beauvaiſis. He even began the Siege of Beau- 
dais, but the bad Weather obliged him to give it over. 
During theſe little Exploits, King Charles went and took 
2 Turn into Languedoc and Danphint. 


The Froſt which was very hard towards the End of this 


7 Year and in the Beginning of the next, hindered not the Advantage 
in the Con- 
tinuation of 


two Parties from continuing the War all the Winter by 
: Sleges, and ſurprizing of divers Places. The French had a 
great Advantage, in that moſt of the Exg/iſþ Towns thought 
of ſurrendring to King Charles, ſince the Decline of the 
Affairs of the Engliſp. But it was not from theſe Succeſ- 


Talbot ar» 
rives in 
France, 


ſeveral 
Places. 


Charles's 


the War. 


| {es fo inconſiderabſe in themſelves, that Charles expected 


7 | the Concluſion of the War. It muſt have been a long 


1 While before he could have taken one by one all the Places 
| Xu Vo . the 
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the Engliſh were poſleſſed of in France. The Congreſs 
which was to be at Arras afforded him a much better 

Proſpect, ſince he was ſure of making a Peace there with 
the Duke of Burgund). 
The News being ſpread over all Europe that a Peace be- 
tween France and England was going to be negotiated at 

Arras, there was ſcarce a Sovereign Prince but what had a 
mind to ſend Ambaſſadors thither. Pope Eugenius II. 


and the Council of Bail, who were ſtill at variance, ſent 
theirs alſo, but ſeparately. From the Pope came the Car- 
dinal of Santa Cruz; and from the Council the Cardinals 
ot Oprus and Arles. King Charles ſent Seventeen Pleni- 
potentiaries, at the Head of whom was the Conſtable Rich- 


mond. Henry appointed Twenty-ſeven for France and 
Erxgland, of whom the Duke of Burgundy was the Firſt, 


with Power to Eight of them, among whom were to be 
the Duke of Burgund and Archbiſhop of York, to ſigntte 
Peace. Afterwards the ſame Power was given to the Car- 
dinal of Wincheſter. Hitherto the Duke of Bedford and 


Council of Exgland were perſuaded of the Sincerity of the 
Duke of Burgundy. This is evident from his being en- 


truſted with the Secret of the Ambaſſy, ſince nothing could 


be treated about or concluded without him. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that this Prince acted a baſe Part at this Con- 


greſs. Shortly after, they had private Intelligence in Eng- 


| land that he had defired the Pope to abſolve him from bis 


Oath to Heury V. Whereupon the King writ to the Pope 


to know whether it was true. Eugenius ſent back word, 


that no French Prince had ever applied to him for any ſuch 
Thing; that he had never granted any ſuch Diſpenſation ; 
and that for the future, he would behave in that reſpect ſo 
as to give the King reaſon to be ſatisfied. We ſhall ſee in 
the Sequel how well he performed his Promiſe. 
The Congreſsof Arras was opened on the 6th of Auguſt. 
It began with King Charles's Propoſals. His Ambaſſadors 
offered, in his Name, to the King of England, Norman) 


and Guienne, provided he would quit the Title of King of 


France, and do Homage for thoſe two Provinces : Thats 


to ſay, he offered as a Favour the two Provinces which the 
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King of England was entirely poſſeſſed of, a Favour which 1435. 


he was to purchaſe with the Reſignation of the Title of 
King of France, and of a great Part of the Kingdom ſtill 
in his Hands. Suppoſing there was no other Proof of 
Charles's being ſure of bringing off the Duke of Burgunay 
from the Side of the Eugliſo, this alone would be ſuffic ient. 
For on what other Grounds could Charles, who for three 
Years paſt was not able to bring an Army into the Field, 
make ſuch a Propoſal 7 But, as it has been obſerved, his In- 
tent was not to conclude a Peace with the Exgliſp, but only 
to afford the Duke of Burgund a Pretence to do as he had 


| already reſolved. The Amballadors of England, ſurprized TheEngliſh 
At an Offer ſo very wide of what the Duke of Orleans had i#bdraw | 


made them hope, ſuddenly broke off the Conference, and 
- withdrew extremely diſſatis fied, without vouchſafing to re- 
turn an Anſwer. Here it is that ſeveral French Authors 
diſplay their Eloquence, to ſhow to what Height the Exp- 
liſh had carried their Pride and Inſolence, ſince they rejected 


| ſo reaſonable Offers. A remarkable Inſtance of the uſual 


Prejudice of Hiſtorians in favour of their own Nation. 


Wits J 16174 


The withdrawing of the Eugliſb ſurpriz'd neither the The Duke of 
Duke of Burgundy nor the French Ambaſladors. They Purgundy 


muſt needs have toreſeen, that ſuch Offers would not be 


makes a ſe- 


hearkened to. One may affirm on the contrary, that in peace with 
making ſo unreaſonable a Propoſal, conſidering the Poſture Charles. 


of Affairs, their ſole Aim was to induce the Eugliſb Am- 
baſſadors to do as they did. They did not feil however to 
make a great Noiſe about their abrupt Departure, and to 

repreſent it as a clear Evidence that they never intended to 
make Peace. It was this likewiſe that gave the Duke of 
Burgundy a Pretence to conclude a ſeparate Treaty with King 
Charles. He pretended, he was not obliged to follow their 
Humour, or to render the War everlaſting for their ſake. 


$ Upon this Foundation the Pope's Legate ablolved him from 


all the Oaths he had taken, as well to the late as the preſent 
King of England. After that a ſeparate Peace was ſoon 
concluded, the Articles being all agreed upon already. Ne- 
er had King of France made ſo diſhonourable à Peace. 
-barles was bound by this Treaty to difclaim the Murder 
PE . | 
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of Duke John, to deliver up the Murderers, or if they 
were not in his Power to baniſh them the Realm: He pro- 
miſed to found certain Chapels where the Soul of the de- 
ceaſed was to be prayed for Day and Night. He agreed 
that the Duke of Burgundy ſhould nominate the Prieſts that 


were to officiate, and that a Croſs ſhould be erected on Mon- 


tereau Bridge, for a ſtanding Monument of the Repara- 
tion.of the Murder. He was bound moreover to pay 
fifty Thouſand Crowns of Gold for Duke John's Equi- 
page which was pillaged; to yield up to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy certain Towns, to make him amends for the Charges 
of the War. Laſtly, he freed him from all Homage du- 
ring his Life. On his Part the Duke conſented, that the 
King might redeem the Towns of St. Quentin, Peronne, 
Amiens, Corbie, ſituated on the Somme, for four Hundred 


Thouſand Crowns. One may ſce by this Article that the 
Duke was not a Slave to Conſcience, ſince he fold to France 


the very Places he held by the Bounty of the King of Eng- 
Iand, purſuant to the Engagements he had entered into 
with the Duke of Bedford. It will not beamiſs to remark, 
that the Service the Duke of Burgundy did France in making 


a feparate Peace, vaſtly outweighs in the Minds of the 
French Hiſtorians all that he ever ated againſt his Country. 
This has made them very careful in what they have ſaid of 
him before the Treaty of Arras, for fear it ſhould not agree 


with what they had to fay afterwards. But ſince this hap- 


py Peace, they have extolled to the Skies his Goodneſs, 


Wiſdom and Provity. He was however the Man that for 


the ſake of Revenge had ruined France, and found no other 


way to make amends for his Fault, but by a notorious Piece 


of Treachery to England. What would the French not 


have ſaid, if he had always continued firm to the Exgpliſh * 


I am ſorry I am obliged to ſpeak thus of a Prince, to whom 
was given the Sirname of Good. But it ſerves to ſhow, 
how it happens ſometimes, that the Sirnames and Encomi- 
ums beſtowed on Princes ill agree with their real Charac- 
ICIS. | „„ | : 


I foy. 
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I fay nothing of the Diſpenſation granted to the Duke 
of Burgundy on the Score of his Oath. Every one may 
make what Reflections upon it he pleaſes; I ſhall only add, 
that in November they publiſhed in England Pope Engenins's 
Letter mentioned above, atteſted by the King. - Apparently 
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it was to let the Publick ſee the Honeſty of the Court 


of Rome. | | — 
As ſoon as the Engliſh had loſt the Aſſiſtance of the Duke 


of Burgundy, their Affairs began to decline fo viſibly, that 
it portended their ſudden Ruin. As they had not Troops 


The Treaty 
of Arras 
changes the 
Affairs of 


enough to defend all the Places, they were obliged to rely he Engliſh 
upon the Loyalty of the Inhabitants, who very often for the 


proved falſe. On the other Hand, the Towns upon the 
Somme, Which they had given up to the Duke of Burgun- 


| dy, being now againſt them, they found themſelves under 


Neceſſity to have an Eye upon that Quarter, for fear they 


worſe. 


might be made uſe of to invade the neighbouring Provin- 


ces. Wherefore, their whole Care was confined to the De- 


tence of Normandy and Paris, it being impoſſible to guard 


all amidſt the continual Revolts of the Towns committed 


to the Care of the Inhabitants. . Houdan, St. Denys, Pon- 


toife, Melun, Pont St. Maixance, Meulant, were in the | 


| Number of thoſe which voluntarily ſurrendred to the 


French during the Congreſs at Arras, or a little before. 


The Duke of Bedford having retaken St. Denys. razed the 
Walls to the Ground. Then he ordered Meulant to be 
= inveſted ; but the Baſtard of Orleans raiſed the Siege. The 
Lord of Chatillon, Governor of Epernay for the Engliſh, 
being gone out of the Town, found the Gates ſhut up 
Fe gainſt him at his Return, and the Inhabitants called in the 
= French, yy oY 
3 U/abella, Queen Dowager of France, ſeeing the flouriſh- 
ing Condition of the King her Son, whom ſhe morrally 
$3 hited, and the forlorn State of the Engliſh, died at Paris 
with Grief and Vexation, twelve Days after the Conclu- 
ſion of the Treaty of Arras. She was univerſally hated 
by the French, who looked upon her as the principal Cauſe 
el the Ruin of the Kingdom. The Engliſh had no great 


Death of 
Queen Iſa- 
bella of Ba- | 
Varia. 


Eſteem 


—— 
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1435. Eſteem for her; at leaſt, they ſhowed but little Regard for 


her, ſince ſhe was become of no Service to them. 


Death of Her Deceaſe was of little Conſequence to either of the 
the Duke of 


Parties. But the Death of the Duke of Bedford, which 


happened on the 14th of the fame Month at Roan, was 


quite another thing. It is very probable, that his Vexation 


at being thus impoſed upon by King Charles and the Duke 


of Burgundy, was a great Means of throwing him into the 


Fir of Sickneſs of which he died, four Days before the 


Concluſion of the Treaty of Arras, the fatal News where. 
of he expected to hear every Moment. He foreſaw with 
mortal Grief, that the Affairs of the King his Nephew were 


going to be reduced to a very wretched State, and without 


any Proſpect of being ever reſtored. During the Whole 
Courle of his Adminiſtration, he had behaved with that 


Wi dom and Prudence, as juſtly made him paſs for oneof 
the greateſt Men of his Time. His Valour and other mar- 
tial Virtues ſhone with no leis Luſtre on all Occaſions, 


where he commanded in Perſon. Had he been well aſſiſted 
by England, he would, in all appearance, have ended the 
War to his own Glory and the young King's Advantage, 
ſince he wanted no Qualification propcr to accompliſh the 
greateſt Enterprizes. But unfortunately for him, he ſaw 
himſelf abandoned when he ſtood molt in need of Help. The 
only Thing they could rax him with, was his ſuffering 
himſelf to be over-reached in the Buſineſs of the Congrels 
of Arras. But where is the Man that can always be up- 
on his Guard againſt Treachery ? Nothing better ſhows the 
Eſteem the World ought to have of this illuſtrious Prince, 


than the Regard Lewis XI. Son of Charles VII. expreſſed 


for him, at a Time when he could have no Inducement to | 


flatter him. Lewis being one Day in the Church of Roan, 


and looking upon the Duke of Bedford's Tomb &, a cer- 
tain Lord of his Retinue adviſed him to demoliſh that ſtand- 
| > ing 


He was buried in Notre Dame Church, under a plain Tomb of 


black Marble, with an Epir-th upon 2 Copper - Plate, and his Arms 
gartered betwixt two O! rich-Feathezs fixed upon a Pillar of the 
Church over it. Digdate, „„ of 


Ws 
f 
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Henry Duke of Somerſet who aſpired to that Dignity, p 


and he did not fail to find one in the Inſults done to his He- 
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plied the King, Let the Aſhes of a Prince reſt in Peace, who 
wwere he alive would make the boldeſt of us tremble. I ras 


ther wiſh they had erected a more frarely Monument to his 
Honour. | | 


_ - Immediately after the Death of the Duke of Bedford, Ne Duie of 


7 of Yorb was ointe. ent of France, But York af; 
the Duke of Vork was appointed Regent edited . 
ul So 3. 1 ent o 
managed it fo by his Intrigues that his Rival's Patent was France; 


deferred a good while. Apparently he was in hopes he 


ſhould be able to get the Court to change in his Favours 


This Delay proved extremely prejudicial ro the King's Af- 
fairs, as will be ſeen in the Relation of the next Year's Oc- 
| Ccurrences, | DR | | 


1436. 


All England Was exceedinply enraged at the News of the TheDake of 


Duke of rae” to Defection. They did not ſpate to Burgundy 


* 


555 him the moſt opprobrious Names. Mean while the rie- 40 e. 
uke being willing to ſhow ſtill ſome regard for Henry; %/* _ 
ſent two Heralds to make his Excuſe for concluding a ſe. * . 
parate Peace, on Pretence that his Subjects were over-bur- 

dened by the Continuance of the War. This is the uſual 

Pretence of all Peaces, though generally when a War is 

taken in Hand, the Intereſts of the poor People are little 


regarded. The Duke offered at the ſame Time his Media- He offers 51 


tion to Henry, if he had a Mind to conclude a Peace with Mediation. 
King Charles, This Offer was looked upon as a freſh In- , rejedl=_ 
ſult. The Truth is, what could one have expected from 7. 
the Mediation of a Prince who had juſt facrificed ſo open- 


ly the Intereſts of England to his own Advantage? Theres 
fore they vouchſafed not to anſwer his Letters, which 
beſides were writ in a ſtile very different from what he was 


wont to uſe. His Heralds were received with Indignity. 
They had like to have violated the Law of Nations, and 


the Populace were within a Hair's Breadth of tearing in 


Pieces all the Flemings and Burgundians then in England, 
ſo incenſed were they againſt their Prince. But in behav- 
Ing thus, they could not do him a greater Piece of Service. 
He wanted a Pretence to join his Forces with the French; 
He —_ 
again 


FSL Vc AE ralds England: 
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ralds and Subjects. Accordingly in the Month of A 
this very Year, he ſent to the Conſtable Richmond five 
Hundred Lances, under the Command of the Earl of La. 
lain, and by that openly declared himſelf an Enemy to the 

King of England. = 


The Conta. The Conſtable having joined theſe Succours to ſix or fe. 


= ad ven Thouſand Men he had drawn together from other Pla- 
rg ces 


Pai is, 


ces, approached Paris, where there was but fifteen Hundred | 
Engliſh, under the Command of Sir Richard Woodville, | 
Belides that this Garriſon was very Weak to defend fo large 
a City, the Conſtable held good Intelligence with the Inha- 
bitants, who being almoſt all Friends of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, had ſided with England purely out of regard to that 
Prince. Whilſt he remained firm to the King of England, 
Paris needed no other Guard but her own Citizens. But 
upon his declaring for King Charles, they all changed with 
him. So that it was no wonder it fifteen Hundred Ergliſh 
could not keep them in Awe. The Death of the Duke of 
Bedford, the Abſence of the new Regent, and the like Care 
that was taken to ſend Succours from England, diſabling 
the Engliſh from keeping an Army in the Field, the Conſta- 
ble met with no Oppoſition in his March. He took leve- 
ral ſmall Places near Paris, and flew five Hundred of a De- 
tachment which the Governor had ſent to St. Denys. 
Then he went and encamped up to the very Gates of Paris | 
with his little Army. Whilſt he lay there, continual Par- 
leys were held between the Burghers and Beſiegers, with- 
1 the Governour being able to help it. At length, 4. 
pril the 13th the whole City riſe in Arms, whilſt the Ma- 
; ſhal de L' iſle Adam ſcaled the Walls. The Garriſon ad- 
vancing to repulſe the Aſſault, found themſelves pelted with | 
a Shower of Stones from the Windows, whilſt all the City | 
reſounded with Long live the King and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. The Governour perceiving there was no ſtanding F3 
againſt ſo many Enemies, choſe to retire into the Baſtile 
with all his People. Immediately all the Streets were chain- BJ 
end for fear he ſhould take it in his Head to return. In the 
mean Time L' iſie Adam entered the City with Eaſe, and 
opened the Gates to the Conſtable. Thus Paris was _ ; 
| rom 
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for King Charles by the fame L ile Adam who had ſur- 


prized it ſeventeen Years before for the Duke of Burgundy, 
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and much aſter the fame Manner. The Baſtile which might 


Proviſions, was ſo unprovided that it could hold out but 
three Days. Tr was very much that the Governour was 


| able to obtain an honourable Capitulation. 


— 


* 


have held out a long Siege, if it had been well ſtored with 


As the Affairs of the Ezpliſh ſenſibly declined, the England 


continuing the War in France, the Queſtion was no longer 


abaut the Conqueſt of that Kingdom, as in the Reign of 


Henry V, and till the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, but 


E only about what the King of England could poſſibly 
keep, and the little they could expect ro ſecure by a vigo- 


rous War coſt England immenſe Sums. This was a plau- 
ſible Reaſon enough to perſwade the Publick that it was ne- 


Council of England were extremely deſirous of a Peace, In fk of 4 


eace. 


ceſſary to think in good earneſt of a Peace. I fay, a plau- 
| fible Reaſon, becauſe it was the real Motive which ſet the 


Council at Work. Some Time fince the Cardinal of Win- 
cheſter gained Ground upon the Duke of Glonceſter his Ri- 


val. The Council by Degrees was filled with his Crea- 


tures, who no more than himſelf found their own private 


Account in the Continuance of the War, becauſe it made 


them odious to the People, ever ſince it was attended with 


ill Succeſs, Coin was grown exceeding ſcarce in England, 


and yet the Council was forced to be continually deviſing 


Means to raiſe Money, which could not be done without 


cauſing great Murmurings. On the other Hand, the Car- 
dinal hoped he ſhould be able to ruin his Enemy with more 
Eaſe during a Peace, becauſe the War and the unforeſeen 


* Accidents of it, rendered the Perſon and Counſels of the 


Duke of Glouceſter abſolutely neceſſary. In fine, as the 


Duke was ever of Opinion that vigorous Endeavours 


ſhould be uſed to recover what had been loſt in France, this 


was an Argument for the oppoſite Party to inſiſt with the 
Tame eagerneſs upon the Neceſſity of concluding a Peace. 


The Majority of the Council being of this Mid, rhe 


Duke of York, whoſe Commiſſion to be Regent of Fraxce 


Was at length ſigned, had Inſtructions and full Power to 
Vol. . VV „„ 


IoflruS'ons | 
to the Duke 
of Lor K. 
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1436. treat with King Charles if he found it practicable. More. 
over upon the Proſpect that a Negotiation would be ſet on 
Faot, the Council impowered the Cardinal of Mincheſter and 
the Duke af Burgund jointly to treat about a Marriage be- 
tien the King and one of his Adverſary's Daughter s. 
— a Shortly after the Duke of York ſer out for France, and 
" our of Nor- in Normandy landed a good Body of Troops, with which 
mandy. he took a great many ſmall Places or Caſtles which the 
French had taken ſince the Death of the Duke of Bedford, 
Feſcamp was among the Places the Regent recovered, but 
preſently after it was carried again by Scaladlo. 
TheDukeef Though the Duke of 7ork was Maſter of the Field in 
3 Normandy and about Paris, he was not eaſy with reſpect to 
Ao Ca- Picardy. He was informed from all Hands, that the Duke 
lis. of Burgundy was drawing all his Forces together, and lay- 
ing in a prodigious Store of all Things neceſſary for a Siege. 
Such great Preparations could be deſigned againſt Calais on- 
ly, and therefore he ſent Word to the Council of England, 
that they might provide betimes againſt the impending 
Siege. Indeed a powerful Fleet, a great Train of Artille- 
ry, and an Army of fiſty Thouſand Men, which the Duke 
of Burgundy had got ready, were clear Evidences how very 
deſirous he was of ſucceeding in his Enterprize, and that he 
reſolved to go through with it. News of this coming to 
England, the whole Nation was alarmed, and grew more 
incenſed againſt the Duke of Burgundy. The Council in a 
Fright about Calais, the firſt Conqueſt of the Engliſh in 
France, relolved to uſe all poſſible Endeavours to fave it. 
With this View they ordered fifteen Thguſind Men to be 
| raiſed, gnd petitioned the Duke of Glouceſter to take upon 
AQ. Pub. him the Care of ſuccouring that Place. Fifteen Thouſand 
OS. of Men were little enough tor ſuch an Undertaking. But be- 
Glouceſter fides that, they reckoned the Regent would join the Duke 
goes traits of Glouceſter with all his Forces, they knew that the Ene- 
Keef. my's Army was made up almoſt entirely of the Militia of 
Flanders, which they made no great Account of. 
rad -  Whilit they were buſy in levying Troops with the ut- 
Nn moſt Difigence, the King by the Advice of his Councih 
Fian es. reſolved to expreſs his Reſentment againſt the Duke of Bur- 


7. 652. . gundſ, 


WY 


Book XI. 
gundh, by cauſing Letters under his Great Seal to be drawn 14 


than to wreſt them out of the Hands of the Poſſeſſor. 
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up, whereby he beſtowed the Earldom of Bulloin upon the 
Lord Beaumont, and Flanders upon the Duke of Glouceſter. 
But it was eaſier to make Grants of them in Parchment, 

Every Thing being ready for the Departure of the Army 
deſigned for the Relief of Calais, the Duke of Glouceſter 
ſer Sail and landed in Normandy in the Beginning of October. 
The Duke of Burgundy had now been before Calais ſix 


Weeks with his numerous Army. He carried on the Siege 


vigorouſly, and the Beſieged made as brave a Defence. 


Europe, was yet very ſhort of his Aim. He even began to 


Ne Dube of 
Glouceſter 
come, befors 


Calat:. 


Mean time the Duke, who was in hopes of winning im- 
mortal Honour by taking one of the ſtrongeſt Places in 


perceive that the Attempt was beyond his Power. His 


ran a Ground, and the Ships were reduced to Aſhes before 
his Eyes by the Beſieged. This was a very mortify ing 


Rumour being ſpread in the Army that the Duke of Glow- 


ceſter was at Hand to relieve the Town, the Flemings diſ- 


heartened by the Hardſhips of the Siege, and terrified at 


ble Endeavours to remove their Fears. The Scouts of the 


Erngliſo Army appearing in the mean Time, it was imprac- 


ticable for the Duke to ſtop his frightened Troops, who 


| ſought only to avoid coming to a Battle. Whereupon the 
* Duke ſeeing he could do nothing with them, was forced 
do follow them in their Retreat, which was made in great 


Diſorder, though timely enough to prevent the Engl. 


from 19. Jap Advantage of it. He had the further Mor- 


Fleet, either by the UnsKkilfulneſs of the Pilots, or ſome o- 
ther Accident, coming too near the Town at Low-Warer, 


Sight. But a worſe Accident befell him quickly after. A 


the Approach of the Exgliſſ, packed up their Baggage and 
began to march off. In vain did the Duke uſe all poſſi- 


The Duke of 
Burgun- 


dy s Army 


retires. 


tification tb receive a Defiance from the Duke of Glouceſ 


ter, offering him Battle, and not to have it in his Power to 
F zccept it, though his Army was much Superior to that of 
dis Enemy. But this was not all. Hardly was he return- 


ed into his own Country but the Towns of Flanders re- 


volted againſt him. He was even in Danger of loſing his 
e EE Life 


Inſurrect on 


in Flanders. 
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1436. Life at Bruges in a ſeditious Tumult of the Citizens. He 
was himſelt wounded, after ſeeing with Grief L' iſle Adam 
torn in Pieces by the mutinous Populace. Mean Time 
the Duke of Glouceſter improving this Juncture, over-ran 
Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, and carried off twelve 
Hundred Waggon-Loads of Booty. From thenceforward 
the Duke of Bzrgandy had ſo much upon his Hands at 

Home, that he was but of little Service to King Charles. 
Marriag ef In the Month of June this Year, Lewis the Dauphin 
_ Son of King Charles, had married Margaret of Scotland 
2 88 Daughter of James I, then about twelve Years of Age. 
1437, The Beginning of the Year 1437 was remarkable for the 
Dey Death of Joan of Navarre and Catharine of France, both 
Queen Queen Dowagers of England, one Widow of Henry IV, 
Dowazers the other of Henry V. The laſt had married Owen Tudor 
85 8 a Welſh Gentleman deſcended, as they pretend, from the 
dene antient Kings of ales. I do not know whether in thoſe 
Tudor. Days this Deſcent was much minded, or whether it was 
not after the Crown was devolved to the Family of the 
Tudors by the Acceſſion of Henry VII to the Throne, that 
they endeavoured to make it out. However that be, when 
Queen Catharine married Owen Tudor, they ſeemed to be 
ſo ill- matched, that all England was offended at it, eſpeci- 
ally as it was done without the Knowledge of the Duke of 
Glouceſter, who was then Protector. But the Veneration 
that Prince had for the Memory of the King his Brother, 
with- held him from giving the Queen his Siſter- in- law any 
3 Trouble about it. As ſoon as ſhe was dead, the Council 
5 1.2"; had not the ſame Regard for her ſecond Husband. They 
ſent to the thought it their Duty to puniſh him for his Temerity ia 
3 dating to eſpouſe the King's Mother, without the Conſent ÞÞ 
8 , of thoſe who governed the Kingdom, and ordered bim to 
-Deach. be ſent to the Tower, Some Time after Tudor made his 


E ſca but he was taken and put under cloſer Confine- 
ment. Some ſay, he found means to eſcape a ſecond 


Time, but being retaken, had his Head cut of, Others 
affirm, that he was not beheaded till 1460, upon his being 
made Priſoner of War, fighting for the Houſe of Laucajier. 
I do not know whether it be certain that Tudor was put 
9 9 | | 5 oe 
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Death ; but one may venture to affirm] that they who tell 
us it was in 1460, were guilty of an Error, by taking | 


-- pardon them. 


Owen Tudor his third Son, for Owen Tudor the Father. 


Tudor had by Queen Catharine three Sons, Eamand, Tudor“ 
aſper and Owen, The Eldeſt was created Earl of Rich- 12 3 
mond * by Henry VI. his Half- Brother, who gave him to char 


tharine. 


Wife Margaret, only Daughter of John Duke of Somer- 
ſet, From this Marriage ſprung Henry Earl of Richmond, 
whom we ſhall ſee hereafter aſcend the Throne of Exyland, 
under the Name of He ury VII, all the Male-Heirs of the 


Houſe of Lancaſter being extinct. Faſper the Second Son 
vas made Earl of Pembroke *'. Owen the Youngeſt, loſt 
his Head on the Scaffold in 1460. 
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Faquelina of Luxemburg, Widow of the Duke of Bed- 3 
ford, followed the Example of Queen Catharine. After the Marriage of 
Death of the Prince her Husband, ſhe married Sir Richard the Duteh- 


Woodville, who was only a Knight, and much below her. 


This Match was hardly any better than that of Queen 


| Catharine : Beſides, it was made not only without the 
| King's Licence, but allo contrary to the expreſs Oath Ja- 


quelina had taken not to marry without his Leave. So that 


eſs of Bed- 
94 | 
p- 678. 


both the Bride and Bridegroom would have been liable to 


the Rigour of the Law, had not the King been pleaſed to 


On the 19th of Fehruary, James I. of Scotland was 


murdered in his Bed by Aſſaſſins ſuborned by the Earl of 


Athol his Uncle. Lagen IT. his Son, ſeven Years old, 
ſucceeded him, under the Guardianſhip of Joan of So- 


return to what was doing in Fraxce. 
Since 


* Edmund of Hadham vas created Earl of Richmond, 31 Henry VI. 


| November 23. at Reading. Dugdale. 


* Faſper of Harfield was created at the {ame Time Earl of Pembroke, 
and after wards 1 Henry VII, October 27. Duke of Bedford. Dug. 


1437. 
Deathof 
the King of 


merſet his Mother, who was herſelf wounded, by endea- 
2 vouring to fave the King her Husband. It is time now to 


* He gave a Thouſand Pound Fine for that and the Livery of her 


T Dowry, He was created Earl of Rivers, 26 Henry VI. May. 29. Dugd. 


The Affe irs 
of the Eng- 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAN b. Vol. V. 
Since the Arrival of the Duke of Vork from England, 
the Affairs of the Engliſh began to be upon a better Foot, 
King Charles, ever a Shave to his Pleaſures, had no conſide- 


France be- rable Body of Troops in the Field; and the Revolt of the 


Et tb have 


takes Pon- 


of Burgun- 


K. Charles» 


Flemings hindered the Duke of Burg2»dy from ſending him 
any Succours. It is true, the Towns that had voluntarily 
ſurrendered to him had ſtrengthned his Party conſiderably ; 
but then his Army was much weakned by it, on account of 
the Garriſons he was obliged to keep there. As Matters 
then ſtood in France, both Kings had almoſt equal Reaſon 
to fear the Diſloyalty of their Adherents, who for the moſt 
Part were attached rather to the Fortune of him they ſer- 
ved, than to his Perſon, or the Juſtice of his Cauſe. And 
therefore the keeping the Towns they were poſſeſſed of, 
entirely depended on the Strength of the Garriſons. 

The firſt Part of this Year was fo exceſſive cold, that 
the Generals of both Sides ſeemed to have no deſire to form 
any Enterprize till the Weather became warmer. Mean 
while Talbot, who found nothing impoſſible, knew how 
to take Advantage of the Security the French were in by 
reaſon of the Sharpneſs of the Seaſon. On Shrove-Tweſday. 
at Night he ſcaled Pontoiſe, by help of the Ditches being 
frozen over, and carried it, whilſt the Garriſon and Townſs 
men were minding only their Diverſions. The taking of 
this important Place was a great Blow to King Charles. 
Eſpecially it very much galled the Pariſians, who were ex- 
poſed to the continual Incurſions which the new Garriſon 
T % P 
The French made themſelves ſome amends for this Loſs, 
by the gaining of Dreuæ and Chrevreuſe, which were fold | 
to them by the Governors. 

The Superiority the Exgliſh had juſt recovered in France, 
made the Duke of Burgundy apprehenſive of ſome fatal 
Turn. He was very ſenſible that without his Aid King 
Charles would never be able ro put anend ro the War; and 
ſince he had openly declared againſt rhe Engliſh, it was his 
Intereſt to ſee to drive them quite out of the Kingdom. 
Mean time, he thought it a fad Thing to act alone for the 
Benefit of a Prince, wheſc Indolence kept him at a Diſtance 

| | | N 
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| From all Enterprizes, wherein he ſhould have been the ſore- 
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moſt. The Duke, deſigning therefore to rouze him from 


his Lethargy, repreſented to him, that his Honour and 


Intereſt called upon him to draw together all his Forces, put 
himſelf at their Head, and approach Paris, in order to 
drive the Enemy out of the Heart of the Kingdom. - Ar 
the ſame time he offered to make a powerful Diverſion in 


| Picardy to favour his Undertaking. 


Never was Prince leſs inclined to War than Charles VII. Carles 


| and yet never did King of France make greater Conqueſts 
than he, ſince he may be ſaid to conquer his whole King- 


dom. But it was chiefly owing to his Generals, who for 


the moſt Part were Men of eminent Merit. The Remon- 
ſtrances and Offers of the Duke of Burgund having raiſed 
him from his Sloth, he drew all his Forces together, in or- 
der to approach Paris, where he was very much wanted. 
By the way he attacked Montereau-Faut- Jonne, where the 
late Duke of Burgundy was murdered, whilſt on his Side 
the Duke of Burgu 3 Crotoy, a ſtrong Place in 
mm 235 > 


| It was thous the End of Auguſt that the Duke of Bur- 


heads his , 
Army. 


Crotoy in- 
veſted by 


andy inveſted Crotoy with a ſtrong Army, whilſt four he Date f 
French Ships blocked up the Place by Sea. The Duke of Burgundy. 
Fork having been recalled into England by the Intrigues of X rs ub. 


the Duke of Somerſet his Enemy, was about to depart, 


ſtaying only for the Arrival of the Earl of Warwick, who 
was to ſucceed him in the Regency. This was the Rea- 
ſon, that not being able to take upon him to relieve Crotoy 
in Perſon, he commiſſioned the brave Talbot for that Pur- 
pole, whoſe Name alone was ſufficient to ſtrike Terrour in- 


to the Enemies of the Engliſu. Talbot, at the Head of five Talbot goes 
Thouſand Men, boldly advanced towards Crotoy, with de- to reliever, 


ſign to relieve it, though the River Somme was het wixt 
him, and the Duke of Burgundy incamped round the Town, 
which was ſituated on the other Side. As ſoon as the Duke 


was informed of his coming, he left Part of his Troops 


at the Siege, and with the reſt went and poſted himſelf on 
the River- ſide, on purpoſe to diſpute his Paſſage. The 
Hatred the Expliſh had conceived againſt that Prince was 
Vor. V. „ 


| ſo 
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1437. fo violent, that they thought nothing impracticable when 
A bold Ae the Buſineſs was to be revenged upon him. Talbot, takin 
tion f that n | | 3 d 
General, advantage of the Temper they were in, ruſhed firſt into 
| the River Sword in Hand, and by his Intrepidity inſpired 
his Troops with ſuch Courage, that they inſtantly followed 
him. The more bold or rather raſh this Action was, the 
more it wrought upon the Minds of the Bargwndian,, - 
who imagining they had to deal with Devils rather than 

| Men, took to their Heels without ſtaying their coming, 
The Siege is Their Terror having inſected the reſt that were left be. 
raiſed. hind at the Siege, the whole Army ran away, and it was 
not in the Duke of Barganay's Power to rally them. At 
the ſame Time the Duke of York appeared with ſeven Men 

of War in fight of the four French Ships, and gave them 

chaſe ſo briskly, that it was with great Difficulty that they 
| eſcaped to St. Valery. Talbot entered the Town in Tri- 
umph ; and having ordered the Trenches of the Beſiegers 
to be levelled, marched back to Normandy. In his Return 
he conquered five or ſix {mall Places in Picard ; and after 
retaking once more Taxcarville in Normandy, he came again 

loaded with Honour to Roan. „ 
Suce:fs of The Siege of Monterean had not ſo happy an Iſſue, 
che Siege of though the Engliſp came off with Glory. Thomas Ge. 
Vontereau ard Governor of that Place, defended it a good while, 
maaugre the vigorous Effects of the Beſiegers, though he 
had but Four Hundred Men. Hitherto King Charles was 
not very eminent for his Valour : but at this Siege he per- 
formed ſuch Exploits, as began to give a higher Idea of 
his Courage. After a pretty long Siege, he carried the 
Town by Storm, having been himſelf one of the firſt to 
mount the Breach, and fight Hand to Hand with thoſe 
that defended it. Without doubt he had been given to un- 
derſtand, that it was neceſſary to procure the Eſteem of his 

Subjects by ſome extraordinary Action. The Intrepidity Þ 
he ſhowed upon this Occaſion turned greatly to his Ac- Þ 
count. From thenceforward, his Friends as well as his 
Enemies, beheld him with a different Eye from what they (t_ 
had done before. Mean while, the Garriſon being retired 
Into the Caſtle, a ſecond Siege was to be carried on. Fe 
Ff +, 008 
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ſatisfied with the Honour he had atchieved in the Firſt, 
and it may be ſick of the Hardſhips he had undergone, 


leſt the Management of it to the Dauphin his Son. Gerard, 
who was no leſs brave than experienced, held out fifteen _ 
Days longer, after which he was forced to capitulate, 


When he came before the Dauphin, he very politely told 
him, that againſt any other but him he ſhould have been 


bble to make a longer Defence. This Compliment was ta- 
ken very well by the young Prince, who was pleaſed to ſee 
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himſelf ſet in ſome meaſure above the King his Father. 


But Charles, who was told of it, ſeemed to be extremely 
mortified at it. It is ſaid, he began from thenceforward to 


entertain againſt the Prince his Son a Jealouſy, which 


proved very fatal to him afterwards. 


Whilſt the War was thus carrying on in France, the Duke Tie Dukeof 


of Orleans, Priſoner in England, was thinking of Means 


to obtain his Liberty. Nothing bur a Peace between the 


rleans is 


appointed 
Mediator 


two Kings could poſſibly bring that about. And there- berween the 


to ſet on Foot a freſh Negotiation. With this view it was 
that he demanded Leave to go and talk in Perſon with the 


Duke of Bretagne at Calais, who was looked on then as the 
only Prince that could be employed as Mediator. The 
Council, who were all inclined to Peace, would have readi- 


fore no body was more concerned than he, to endeavour #79 Kings, 


ly granted his Demand; but it was judged neceſſary to ſee = 
firſt how Charles was diſpoſed in that reſpe&t. Beſides, the 
Duke of Glouceſter was of Opinion, that a Peace ought not 


| tobe thought of till they were in Condition to make an 


advantagious one. 8 i 
Mean while, as the King advanced in Age, the Credit of 


the Duke his Uncle ſenſibly diminiſhed, and that of the 
Cardinal of Wincheſter daily increaſed. The Cardinal had 


The Cardi- 
nal gains 


ground up- 
on the Duke 


agreat Advantage upon his Adverſary, in that his Riches of Glou- 


enabled him frequently to lend the King Money. The 


Kingdom was ſo exhauſted, that Aids of that kind were 


| _ Conſidered as the greateſt Service a Man could then do the 
State, He knew how to make the beſt of the Temper the 


King was in with regard to him, in order to prevent any 


freſh Attacks from the Duke of Glouceſter. By Letters 


ceſter. 


TEN under 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
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8 under the Great Seal the King granted him a general Pardon 
X. _ * forall Offences whatever, from the Beginning of the World 

to the 28th of June 1437. By this Means he diſarmed 
his Enemy of all Pretence to attack him. 


1438, The Year 1438 abounded with few remarkable Events, 


Plague and A terrible Famine, which ravaged at the ſame Time France | 


Famine in 


— and England, and was followed by a Plague, prevented the 
and France Generals on both Sides from forming any great Underta- 
kings. Attempts there were however, ſome whereof ſuc- 
ceeded not, and others were of little Moment. I hall 
therefore take notice of the moſt remarkable only. Gari- 


enne, Governor of Montargis for the Engliſh, finding him- : 


ſelf ſurrounded with the Enemy's Towns, and receiving 
no Succours from England, ſurrendred that Place to the 


French for Ten Thouſand Salutes of Gold (a). In the 


preſent Poſture of the Affairs of the Engliſh, Montargis was 
of little Importance to them, ſince they could not poſſibly 
carry the War from that Quarter. Shortly after, Edmund 
Ear] of Mortagne, Brother of the Duke of Somerſet, 
having brought ſome Troops from England and joined Tal 
2 they made ſome inconſiderable Conqueſts in Norman- 
The Duke 4 The Diſgrace which the Duke of Burgundy had received 
of Burgun- at Calais fat hard upon his Mind, and he wanted to retrieve 
dy makes his Honour by taking that Place. But as this could not eaſily 


another . b | 
Arzemps be done by a Siege in Form, he went another way to work. 


uon Ca- He had been told, that by digging through a certain Bank 


lis. the Town would be infallibly overflowed ; and by ſtanding 


ready at Hand with a goed Body of Troops, it would be | 


an eaſy matter to enter the Place, amidſt the Conſternation 


Act. Pub. the Garriſon aud Inhabitants would be in. The Project 
X. 686. was put in Execution, But the Sea being lower than the 
He miſe: Town, all the Water ran out. The Duke having miſſed 
bis Aim. his Aim, reſolved to attempt the Siege of Guiſnes. But 
the Farl of Huntington, who came in the very Nick of 
Time from England with a Supply of Troops, conſtrained 


(a) A piece of Money worth about 1 Pence Tur nois. (See Note in 8 j 


the Life of &:ary V.) 
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| him to retire. The Troubles in Flanders which broke out 1438. 


afreſh ſoon after, found him ſo much Work for ſome Years, 


| that he had no leiſure to form any new Deſigns againſt the 
| Emliſh. | „ | 5 


The Davphin's Marriage had raiſed ſuch a Jealouſy in Truce FR 


| the Engliſh, that after ſeveral Inſults on both Sides, Eng- newed with 
aud and Scotland were come at length to an open Rupture. 
{ Mean while the Minority of James II, and the favourable. 
| Diſpoſition of the Queen. Mother towards the Engliſb her 
| Countrymen, procured a nine Years Truce from the 1ſt of 
| May this-Y car. - | | 


Scotland. 


John and Thomas Beaufort, Brothers of the Duke of pn, 1 


| Somerſet, having been a long Time Priſoners in France &, ſet'e Bro- 
| ſeveral Tryals had been made to get them exchanged for o- ther ex- 
thers of the French; but there was always ſome Obſtacle changed for 


the Earl of | 


in the way. By Articles of Agreement made in 1430 gu. 
with the Duke of Bourbon, that Prince had engaged to get 
them releaſed without Ranſom. Bur as theſe Articles had 
been never executed, they ſtil remained Priſoners. I do 
not know what became of Thomas who bore the Title of 
Earl of Perth. It may be he died during his Captivity. 
But this Year John was exchanged for the Earl of Ex of 
the Houſe of Artois, who was Priſoner in England ſince X 680 
the Battle of Axincourt. He was afterwards created Duke 

| of Somerſet, upen the Death of Henry his elder Brother. 

| There was alſo a fourth Brother named Edmund who ſuc- 

| ceeded them, and of whom I thall have a great deal to ſay 

in the Sequel of this Reign. or tl | 
= The Famine and Plague ceaſing in England and France, 1439, 


Act. pub. 


* 
* 


De Conſlan 


both Sides took up Arms again. In the Month of March 3% Rich. 
1439, the Conſtable Richmond putting himſelf at the Head mond e- 
of a pretty numerous Army, went and laid Siege to Meaux, ſieges 
one of the ſtrongeſt Places in France, which had formerly Mc2ux and 


takes it by 


held out ſeven Months againſt Henry V. The Baſtard of 5er. 
Han, an Officer of diſtinguiſhed Valour, who was Go- 
vernor, made ſo brave a Defence as aſtoniſhed the Conſt a- 


lie. However, after a three Weeks Siege the City La 
e 5 taken 


* At the Battle of Bauge wherein Clarence was killed. 
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1439. taken by Storm. But the Work was but half done, ſee. 
ing the Garriſon was retired into the March? (fo that Part 
of the City is called which is ſeparated from the other Part 
He conti- by the Marne.) The Engliſb having broke down the Bridge 
rs the Of Communication, the Conſtable ſaw himſelf forced to be. 
Srege of the gin on the other Side of the River a ſecond Siege much 
Marche. more difficult than the firſt. The ſame Thing happened 
to Heury V when he beſieged that Place. Mean Time the 
Conſtable having taken the Governour Priſoner in the Af. 
ſault, cut off his Head becauſe he was a Frenchman. This 
is what King Charles's Generals had not yet ventured to do, 
by Reaſon of the great Number of Prifoners in the Hands 
of the Engliſh, But as ſoon as they found themſelves 
_ ſtrongeſt, they overlooked that Conſideration, being no 
longer afraid of Repriſals. er 
Talbot The Siege of the arch: of Meaux growing every Day 
throws in more difficult, the Conſtable drew round his Camp Lines 
-#ccors 5 with Redoubts to prevent all Succours, and the King came 
* himſelf to the Army, that he might animate the Troops by 
his Preſence. Mean while Talbot, who did not "queſtion 
but the Beſieged would make a long Reſiſtance, had alrea- 
dy prepared Succours. How difficult ſoever this Under- 
taking appeared, he attempted it however. The Obſtacles | 


* 


With a good Body of choice Troops he boldly advanced 


Hand and carried one of the Redoubts which obſtructed = 
his Paſſage, he entered the Place with a Convoy. On the 
Morrow he get out again whilſt the Beſiegers were {till diſ- 
mayed at the Action of the Day before, and went to pre- 
2 e Pare freſh Succours. But the Conſtable vexed at receiving 
place i: fuch a Diſgrace from a Handful of Men, preſſed the Place 
talen. ſo vigorouſly that he put the Garriſon under a Neceſſity 
co capitulate before the Succours could be ready. 

ee The Siege of Avranche which the Conſtable undertook 
rote after that of Meaux, did not end ſo well for him. Having 
5 ſat down three Weeks before that Place, Talbot with the 0 
Troops he had prepared for the Relief of Meaux, er | 


which he foreſaw ſerved only to ſpur him on the more, | 


towards the Beſiegers Lines, and having attacked Sword in 


—_—_ bh. dd M.A NN _ - 
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and forced the Lines of the Beſiegers, and ſupplied the 1439. 
Town with Proviſions. | KY e e 5 
Atſter this Exploit, Talbot finding that the French were and goes 
| diſmayed, and their Troops ſo much weakened that they 47 ges 
| were not able to withſtand him, he went and appeared be- 


fore Harfleur. As his Army was not ſtrong enough to 
form a Siege, he choſe to block up the Town. To that 
End, he intrenched himſelf in an advantagious Poſt, in 


| ſuch a manner that an Army of fifty Thouſand Men was 


not capable of forcing his Trenches. In the mean Time. 


| the Duke of Somerſet kept the Place blocked up by Sea. 
The Earl of Ex, lately arrived from England where he had 


been long a Priſoner, approached with Defign to attack the 
Intrenchments of the Engliſh. Bur perceiving it imprac- 


ticable, he choſe to retire, after a faint Attempt, wherein 


Gaucour was made Priſoner. At length, after a four 
Months Blockade, Talbot became Maſter of this important 
Place which had been the firſt Conqueſt of Henry V. This 


; done, he cleared Normandy of the Garrifons which the 


French (till kept in divers Caſtles : So that they had nothing 
left in that Province but the Town of Dieppe only. 


The Duke of Burgundy beheld with Grief that the Af- n;3,,, 
| fairs of the Engliſh began to be reſtored, and dreaded the of the Duke 
| Conſequences. King Charles waged War in a very careleſs 9 Burgui.- 
manner. It was with much ado that they could prevail ” 
with him to head his Army. Beſides, France was ſo ruin- 


ed, that he could draw but few Succours from the Provin- 


ces he was poſſeſſed of. On the other Hand, the War in 


Flanders which wholly took up the Duke of Burgundy, 
gave but little Proſpect of any Aids from thence. If the 
Evgliſh had then exerted themſelves to any Degree, in all 


likelihood they would have recovered a great deal of 


Ground. But either out of Blindneſs or Inability, they 
did Things by Halves, contenting themſelves with ſending 


from Time to Time inconſiderable Succours which were 
uncapable of making them regain what they had loſt. Thus 


on both Sides it was eaſily ſeen that the War would be with- 


out End, if it was to laſt till one of the two Kings had loſt, 


one after another, the Places he was Maſter of, This Con- 
; TT.” | ſideration 
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ſideration was of ſuch weight with the Duke of Burgundy, 


that he took a Reſolution either to procure a Peace, if poſ. 
fable, between the two Kings, or to ſcreen himſelf by ſtand. 
ing Neuter. A Deſign of this Nature was to be managed 


with a great deal of Prudence and Caution, for fear; both 
Parties ſhould ſtrike up a Peace to his Diſadvantage, or the 
Engliſh ſtand more upon the Reſerve if they knew his In- 


_ rention. 


They begin 
to talk of 
Peace. 


Whilſt the Duke of Burgwndy was taken up with theſe 
Thoughts, the Pope exhorted the two Kings, by the Car- 


dinal of Santa Crux, to put a ſtop to the Effuſion of Chri- 


ſtian Blood ſpilt in their Quarrel. At the ſame Time he 
writ to the Duke of Bretagne, deſiring him to be Mediator 
of Peace. The Duke having ſent to both Kings, found 
them equally inclined to enter upon a Treaty, and the Duke 


of Burgundy received the Propoſal with Joy. The Duke 


of Orleans took this Opportunity to offer his Mediation to 


the King of England, jointly with the Duke of Bretagne, 
and to that End he renewed his Inſtances for Leave to go 


and confer with the Duke at Calais. This was granted him, 


though the Duke of Glouceſter oppoſed it with all his Might, 


| becauſe he plainly ſaw that Prince could not be an impartial 


Mediator. But for ſome Time paſt the Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter had loſt his Intereſt in the Council, where they] even aſ- 
feed upon all Occaſions to proceed contrary to his Opi- 
nion. Beſides, the Counſellors were ſo defirous of Peace, 
that they forgot, or elſe had a Mind to forget, that the falſe 
Step which was made in ſending Ambaſſadors to Arras was 


entirely owing to the vain Hopes the Duke of Orleans had 


given. The captive Prince therefore was looked upon as 
a diſintereſted Mediator, though it was eaſy to perceive 


he was entirely biaſſed in Favour of King Charles. The 


Duke of Burgundy ſaw with Pleaſure that a Conference 
was going forward, which would either End in a Peace be- 
tween the two Kings, or afford him a Handle to conclude 
a ſeparate Truce with England. The two Courts being in 
this Temper, Commiſſioners were appointed on both Sides 
to ſertle the Preliminary Articles of the Congreſs. Theſe 
Commiſſioners being met, judged that in order hs”. 

| * 
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the Treaty to a good Iſſue, a Truce was abſolutely neceſſa= 1439. 


ry. Whereupon Henry impowered his to agree to one. 


But ſome Obſtacles occurred which hindered it from being 


concluded. What has been faid concerning a Peace was 
ttanſacted the Year before 1438. Bur I thought it beſt to 
deer ſpeaking of it till now, ther I might not be obliged to 
break off the Recital of what relates to this Affair. 
In the Month of January 1439, Iſabella of Portugal Thep 


laceo 


Dutcheſs of Burgandy, and the Cardinal of Wincheſter [con- Congreſs 


| ferred together between Calais and Graveline. The Reſult *?? _— 


of their Conference was, that the two Kings ſhould appoint Lee * 


a proper Place to treat about a Peace, with the Mediation Bretagne! { 


of the Dukes of Bretagne and Orleans, and that they ſhould 2 Orleans 


ſend their Plenipotentiaries thither. Purſuant to t 
greement, the very Place where the Dutcheſs and Cardinal 


met was pitched upon, and Ambaſſadors were nominated on 
both Sides. They were all choſen out of the Princes and 

| greateſt Lords of the two Kingdoms. But before we pro- 
| ceedto the Iſſue of this Congreſs, it will not be amiſs to 


lee how the Council of England ſtood diſpoſed in regard to 


peace. Now this evidently appears in the Ambaſſadors Ju- 
firuftions extant in the Collection of Publick Acts. Hence 


we ſhall be able to judge which of the two Parties is to be 


blamed for breaking off the Conference, and likewiſe to 
| rectify ſeveral Miſtakes which Hiſtorians are guilty of in 


- 


| this Matter. 


In the firſt Place, the Ambaſſadors were ordered to de- IHruction. 
mand, that the King's Adverſary ſhould leave him in peace- 
| able Poſſeſſion of the whole Realm of France. They were 4,4... 
to back this Demand with ſeveral Reaſons mentioned in the drs. 
inſtructions, too long to be inſerted here. Beſides the Rea 
der is well enough acquainted with the Grounds the Kings 
| of England built their Pretenſions upon. wy, 
II. If the French ſhould exclaim againſt this Demand, 
; and think it unreaſonable, the Ambaſſadors after a previous 
| Proteſtation were to offer Charles the Provinces beyond 
| the Loire which were held immediately of the Crown, but 


Uu 3 III. If 


on Condition of Homage. 
I'Oke Vo : 


his A Mediators. 


given to the © 
Engliſh 
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III. If the Adverſaries rejected this Offer, the Cardin 


of Wincheſter, as a Clergyman, was to lay before their 
Eyes ſuch Conſiderations as were proper to perſwade the 
two Nations to Peace. Theſe Conſiderations being very 
many and long, I ſhall content my ſelf with juſt rouching 


upon three of the Principal. The firſt was, that the Wy 


which had been taken in Hand for the Title of King of 


France, which each of the two Kings laid Claim to, had 
deſtroyed more Men then were left at that preſent Time in 
both Kingdoms. The ſecond was, that the two Princes 
ought ſeriouſly to conſider that God made not the People 


for the Sovereign, but the Sovereign for the People ; that 


is to ſay, to govern them with Juſtice and Peace, to the 
end the Subjects may be the better able to ſerve him. The 
Third was, that France had not always been governed by 
one ſingle Monarch, but that before and after Charlemain, 
there were often rwo, ſometimes three, nay four Kings at 


the ſame Time. 


IV. This third een was in order to make 


Room for another Offer which the Ambaſſadors had Pow- 


er to tender, namely, that Henry would give up to Charle 
all the Provinces beyond the Loire in full Sovereignty. He 
excepted however in expreſs Terms Guienne, Poictou, and 
all that his Anceſtors had held in Frauce before they came 


to the Crown of England. . PET =—_ 
V. If this Offer was rejected, the Ambaſſadors had 
Power to offer from the King their Maſter, that he would | 


be ſatisfied with what his Anceſtors had enjoyed in France 


by Right of Inheritance, provided they would throw in 


Calais, Guiſues, and the adjacent Marches, the whole in 


x 
3 
fv 


full Sovereignty without any Dependence upon the Crown 
of France, or any Perſon whatſoever but God alone. | 
VI. If the Freuch infiſted that Normandy ſhould be re- | 


ſtored to Charles in the State it was in before the Conqueſt 


of it by Henry V, that is, notwithſtanding the Grants of 


ſeveral Lordihips made to private Perſons, as well by the 


Tate as the preſent King, rather than break off the Con- f 


VII. 1 


ference the Ambaſſadors were to allow this Article. 


N 
— 
FPS 


on the ſame Condition. 
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VII. If Matters were brought to that Point, that Charles 


would be content ed with this Offer, provided Henry would 
quit the Title of Ning of France; in that Caſe the Inſtruc- 
tions furniſhed the Plenipotentiaries with abundance of Rea- 


ſonsand Arguments, to be alledged againſt that Proviſo. But 


in fine, they had Orders to leave this Matter to the Cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter, to whom the King had made known his 
| Pleature, Wn > | 


It is manifeſt the Coxncil had reſolved to ſubmit to that, 
if the Peace could not be made otherwiſe. For if He 


had abſolutely been unwilling to quit the Title of King of 
France, there was no need of private Inſtructiont, but the 
Ambaſſadors would have had expreſs Orders to reje& the 


Condition. = eg 

The VIIIth Article was about a Propoſal of a Match 
between the King and one of Charles's Daughters. 
IX. If the French rejected all theſe Offers, and made any 


Propoſals on their Part, the Ambaſſadors, without agree- 
ing to or rejecting them, were to reply, that they had no 


Inſtructions to treat of a Peace upon thoſe Grounds, but 


* would acquaint their Maſter with them. 3 
EX. Mean while they were to get the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy or the Duke of Orleans to propoſe a fifty Years 
Truce, with a free Communication between the two Na- 


tions. They had likewiſe Power to reduce the Truce to 


ö Forty, Thirty, or Twenty Years. And rather than fail 


they might limit it to three Years, provided it was to be 
without Communication, and to carry it even to eight up- 


Kl. In Caſe the Truce was accepted, they were to re- 


preſent that in order to the better Obſervance of it, it would 


be proper to make an Exchange of ſome Places. To that 
End, they were ordered to offer Meauæx, Creil, St. Ger- 
main in Laye, which were in the Hands of the Engliſh when 
theſe Inſtructions were drawn up, in lieu of Dieppe, le Mont 


St. Michel, and Harfleur, which Talbot had not yet got 
Poſſeſſion of. ph | 45 5 
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1439 XII. Laſtly, The King willing to facilitate the Exchange 
of theſe Places, agreed to releaſe the Duke of Orleans for 2 


Ranſom of a Hundred Thouſand Marks, and to abate Fifty 
- Thouſand onthe Score of the Exchange propoled. 


_ Theſe Jaſtractions were drawn up May the 3 1ſt, 1439, 
If we had likewiſe thoſe of Charles's Plenipotentiaries, 
perhaps we ſhould find that the two Kings were not at fo 
great a Diſtance from one another, as they ſeemed to be at 
the Congreſs, But as upon theſe Occaſions, the main 
Care of the Managers is to be upon their Guard, for fear 
their ſecret Inſtructions ſhould be dived into, it often hap- 
pens that the Negotiation is broke off before they have had 
Occaſion to diſcover what they are impowered to offer, ſo 
much afraid are they of giving their Adverſaries any Ad- 
vantage. This was exactly the Caſe in the preſent Treaty. 
IT The Exgliſh did not think proper to go beyond the ſecond 
Article of their Iuſtructions, namely, that Charles ſhould 
have the Provinces beyond the Loire, on Condition he 
would do Homage to Henry. They expected that the 
French would give them room by their Offers to make 
ſome further Advances. For the ſame Reaſon the French 
kept to the Propoſals they had made at the Congreſs of Ar- 
ras, to wit, that their Maſter remaining ſole King of 
France, would give up Guienne and Normandy to Henry on 
Condition of Homage. They cried up this Offer too 
much, and the Condeſcenſion of Charles, in being pleaſed 
to ſtand to what he had offered at the Congreſs of Arrat, 
though he had ſince made great Conqueſts, and was be- 
come Mater of Paris. _ 5 
The Confe- It was impoſſible a Peace could be concluded upon the 
rencebreaks Foot it was propoſed by both Sides. Each of the Parties 
of. offered not to yield up but what was not in his Power, and PF 
by virtue of his pretended Ceſſion, he expected the other Ft 
ſhould deveſt himſelf of what he actually poſſeſſed. This 
was properly to deſire to get by the Daſh of a Pen what 
they could not hope to obtain, but by many ſucceſsful 
Sieges and Battles. So that, after the Ambaſſadors of the two 
Kings had long tried to dive into one another's Inſtructions, 
| | EE, In 


was what his Miniſters knew very well how to take Ad- 
| Yantage of, aſſuxed as they were that he was uncapable of 
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in order to ſee how far their Adverſaries were allowed to 1430. 


| go, they parted without coming to any Concluſion. Each 
| Party was willing to wait, till there was room given to make 
more reaſonable Propoſals. N l | 


The Duke of Burgundy and Orleans were the only Gain» 
ess by this Congreſs. The firſt had a mind, at any rate 


to eaſe his Subjects in Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Zeland, 


1 v ho were great Sufferers by the Interruption of their Com- 
merce with England, With this view he ſet his Dutcheſs 


| to work, who being a near Relation of Henry, was not 
ſulpected by the Engliſh. Under colour of doing the Of- 
| ficeof a Mediatrix between the two Kings, ſhe had fre- 
quent Conferences with the Cardinal of Wincheſter, and ne- 


gotiated a Trading-Truce between England and the Lom- 


Countries. This appears by ſeveral Pieces in the Collection Act. Pub. 


| of Publick Acts. Accorgingly a Truce was made preſently 
| after. „ 5 | | 
But the Duke of Orleans was he that reaped the moſt 


713 


o, 736. 


1440 


| Benefit from the late Congreſs, ſince it procured him his The Temper 
| Liberty after a Twenty-ave Years Captivity. It has f Henry | 


been 1 that there were two Parties in the 2 : 


Court of Eng/and, namely, the Duke of Glouceſter's and 


| the Cardinal of Wincheſter's, and that the latter gradually 


gained ground, fince the King began to have ſome Know+ 
| edge of his own Affairs. This Prince, having now at- 
& tained to the Age of Eighteen Years, had a very narrow 


Genius, and was not at all like his Father. He eaſily ſuf- 


{ {ered himſelf to be governed by thoſe about him. So far was 
= he from having the Preſumption very common in young 
Princes, he was ever diſtruſtful of himſelf, and choſe ra- 
ther to follow the Counſels of others than his own. With 


this Infirmity he was endowed with Principles of Honour, 
2 Virtue and Religion, which indeed made him wiſh he 
could always act with Juſtice, but which ſerved for Foun- 


4 dation and Pretenceſ to his Counſellors, to draw him into 
? many unjuſt Things. As he wanted Penetration, he ſuf- 
himſelf to be carried away with Appearances. This 


diſcerning 


” 
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1440. diſcerning their Self. intereſted Counſels. During his Youth 
he had contracted a Habit of blindly follow ing the Suggeſ- 

tions of the Duke of Glouceſter his Uncle, who governed 

in his Name. But whan he was arrived to a more advanced 

Age, the Cardinal of Wincheſter and his Party hinted to him, 
that his Uncle intended to keep him always a Minor, and 
that he had Deſigns deſtructive of his Quiet. Theſe Inſi- Þ 
nuations frequently repeated, had at length the Effect the 
Duke's Enemies expected. By degrees the King had ſuch 
an Averſion for his Uncle, that he would no longer mind 
him. They made it their Buſineſs ro mortify him upon all 
Occaſions. His propoſing any thing in Council was enough 

to have it ſtrongly oppoſed, and the King generally coun- 
tenanced the contrary Party to the Duke, from the Appre- 
henſion he was under of giving him room to execute the 
pretended Defign of keeping him in Subjection. Such far 
ſome time paſt was the Temper of the King and Court, 

The Duke The Duke of Glouceſter had all along been againſt re. 
of _ leaſing the Duke of Orleans. The late King his Brother's 
3 Mall was to him an inviolable Law : Beſides, he was per- 
l-aſng the ſuaded that the giving Orleans his Liberty, would ſerve 
_ Dickeof Or- only to augment the Number of the Enemies of England, 
ans But his Oppoſition was of no great weight; on the con- 
trary, that alone was ſufficient to induce his Enemies to 
favour the Duke of Orleans, ſuppoſing they ſhould have 
had no other reaſon. We have ſeen what the Duke offe- 
Ted before the Congreſs of Arras. The Duke of Bedford 
and the Council had accepted his Offers, which ſeemed to 
be very advantagious, becauſe the Drift of them had not 
yet been diſcovered. Since the Treaty of Arras he had fat 
ſtill, perceiving it was not a proper Time to ſollicite his Li- 
berty. But when he ſaw that they began to talk of a Peace, 
| he renewed his Inſtances, and offered to become Mediator 
e, Jointly with the Duke of Bretagne. He met at the Coun- 
choſen one cil - Board with the ſame Countenance he had found there be- 
of the Me- fore, and in ſpite of the Duke of Glouceſter's Oppolition, 


Do 5 of a they reſolved to accept of his Mediation, and to treat with 


act. Pub. him afterwards about his Liberty. He had Leave there- 
. boys 
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lous to procure a Peace between the two Kings, and by the 1440. 


5 Help of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, found Means to be re- 
8 conciled with the Duke her Husband. The Cardinal be- 
| ing returned to England, ſpoke very much to his Advan- 
1 | tage, and repreſented to the Council, that ſince it was not 
„bung of him that the Peace was not concluded, it was un- 
d KW reaſonable that he ſhould be a Sufferer by the Rupture. His 
- F Friends improved on this Occaſion the two Reafons al- 
© | ready made ule of, in order to colour the Favour which 
n | wasdeligned to be granted him. The Firſt was, that the 
d Diſſention between the Dukes of Orleans and Burgundy 
might kindle afreſh, and turn very much to the Advantage 
of the Engliſb. The Second, that the captive Prince might 
be obliged to pay a large Ranſom, which would help to 
carry on the War. In fine, they gave to underſtand, that 
«© be would be obliged to take an Oath to the King, and by 
r; that means be tied up from aſſiſting King Charles. So 

* that in ſpite of all the Duke of Glouceſter could ſay, it was 
- KF reſfolvedto treat with him about his Liberty. _ 
's | This Reſolution being taken, the Duke of Glouceſter Ne nuke + 
- FF thought himſelf bound, both in Duty and for his own Se- of Glou- 
'e curity, to enter a Proteſtation in Form, in order to let the on _ 
i, paublick ſee that he oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his Power. OT 
he Proteſtation contained the Reaſons why he believed that ion of the 
0 the Councils Reſolution might be very prejudicial to the Comncil. 
e King and State. Though it be ſomewhat long, it will be 
e- | neceſlary to give the Subſtance of it here, becauſe it may 
a WW be of Service in clearing ſeveral Facts: Beſides, it ſhows 
o the Diſpoſition of the Members of the Council, who, to 
t mortify the Duke, ſcrupled not to ſacrifice the King's In- 


at | tereſts to their Paſſion. The Knowledge of this is the more 


i- requiſite, as it will appear by the Sequel, that to the fatal 

e, Enmity between the Duke and the Cardinal, is to be al- 

or ciribed the unfortunate Iſſue of the War in France. The 
Sum of the Duke's Proteſtation was as follows: 

fo : ; | 
n, My firſt Reaſon for being againſt the Enlargement of be p- 
tm | «© the Duke of Orleans, is taken from the Inability of refarion. 


H 


« King Charles and the Dauphin his Son, known to all the Ac. Pub. 
ow 6 Wald = 8 


5 
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1940, (e World. Therefore, conſidering the pliant and ſubtle | 
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c Genius of the Duke of Orleans, it is to be preſumed that 
the States of France will entruſt him with the Admini. 
« ftration of thejAfﬀairs of the Kingdom. Now nothing 
de could happen more hurtful to Exgland, ſeeing that Prince 
« has acquired a perfect Knowledge of the ſtrong and 
& weak Side of the Kingdom, during a Twenty-five Vears 
ee abode among us. * 5 
II. The Diſſention between King Charles and the 
10 Dauphin his Son, being a Secret to no body, it ought 
«© to be feared, as it is but too apparent, that the Duke of 
« Orleans when in France, will be a proper Mediator to 
& make them Friends. IS: 5 TY 
THI. «© Normandy being the Province which helps the 
* moſt towards carrying on the War, it is to be feared 
« that the Normans, ſeeing that the Succours ſo often pro- 
. miſed both by Word of Mouth and Letter are not ſent, 
c and that on the other Hand, the Duke of Orleans is re- 
« leaſed, will imagine that one intends to abandon them as 
de well as the reſt of the Conqueſts. As to its being ſaid, 
«that Twenty Thouſand Marks may be taken out of the 
« Duke of Orleans Ranſom for the Defence of that Pro- 
ce yince, J leave it to be conſidered, whether that Sum is 
« ſufficient for that Purpoſe. | 5 
IV. « The King and Council are very ſenſible that the 
&«& Duke of Orleans acknowledges King Charles for his So- 
cc vereign. Let it be conſidered then, whether having ta- 
it ken two oppoſite Oaths, one to a Prince whom he looks 
«« upon as a Foreigner, the other to him whom he believes 
46 to be his lawful King; he will chuſe to keep the firſt 
« rather than the laſt. This is ſo much the more impro- 
& bable, as he will always regard the firſt as extorted from 
cc him, whilſt he was actually a Priſoner, and as he cannot 
« moreover ſtand to it, without forfeiting his Poſſeſſions 
«© jn France. . EY OG 
V. It would be proper to ſee what Remedy may be 
6 had, in caſe he breaks his Oath, under colour of obeying | 
_ * the abſolute Command of his Sovereign. | 
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it Gnienne, will in all likelihood be obliged to quit his Go- 
« yernment, becauſe the King ſtands not to what was pro- 


7 


c Forces with thoſe two Houſes. _ 


VI. « The Earl of Huntington, who commands in 


« miſed him by Agreement. That Province being thus 


0 


1440. 


& abandoned, and the Duke of Orleans being in Alliance 
| « with the Houſes of Albret and Armagnac, it ſhould at 
« leaſt be conſidered how one ſhall defend that antient In- 


e heritance of the King, in caſe the Duke of Orleans joins 


7 


VII. The King has no Ally in all Europe but only 


« the King of Portugal. Now if he has a mind to make 


« Alliances with other Princes, how ſhall they be brought 


« to hearken to his Propoſals, when they ſhall come tro 
c know that he had no other way to preſerve the Conqueſts 
c of the King his Father, but by ſetting at Liberty one 
tc of his mortal Enemies? £ 


| VIII. < The Reconciliation between the Duke of Or- 
e leans and Burgundy lately at Calais, ought to make it 
“. feared, that they will join their Forces to drive the Ex 


. liſh out of France, as they certainly may do unleſs God 


( interpoſes; ſo far are we from having the Proſpect of any 
| © Advantage by their Diſſention: If any ſtreſs is laid 
| © upon the Oath which the Duke of Orleans is to take 


A before he leaves England, let a Man examine by the Civil 


| © Laws how far the Oath of a Priſoner is to be depended 


te upon. | | 
IX. « If any of the Princes or Lords who ſerve the 
e King in France ſhall chance to fall into the Enemies 


Hands, as it may eaſily happen, four or five might be 


© exchanged for the Duke of Orleans alone. But in caſe 


that Prince is releaſed, the Engliſh Princes and Lords 
cannot fight for the King without being liable to utter 
Ruin. 1 | „ (on Sins rw 
KX. « If, as it is apparent, the Enlargement of the Duke 
of Orleans occaſions the Loſs of Normanay, and the 
* reſt of the King's Dominions in France, what will the 
King's Counſellors be able to {ay for themſelves * What 


* Murmurings wili there not be among the People, when 


* it ſhall be conſidered that theſe Conqueſts, purchaſed with 


* 


Vor. V. 
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The Council The Duke of Glouceſter's Requeſt was oranted : but his 


perſiſts in 
their Re- 
ſolution. 


Articles 
with tle 
Duke of 
Orleans. 
Act. Pub. 
X. 776. 


from being put in Execution. The 2d of Juh the Arti- 


Act.. 
thoſe he had offered himſelf before the Congreſs of Arras. 


or to ſwear to him, much leſs to give him up any Towns 


to procure the King Letters Patents from King Charles, 
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se the Lives of the late King, the Duke of Clarence, the 
Duke of Bedford, and an infinite Number of Princes, 
« Lords and Gentlemen, were all loſt by this fatal Step ? 
XI. . Laſtly, Every one knows that the late King, 


ce wiſely weighing the Danger which would arife from the 
«© Enlargement of the Duke of Orleans, forbad upon his 
ce Deatli-bed to releafe that Prince till a Peace was con. 
ce cluded. - | 

« And as it may happen that after my Death I may be 
tt accuſed of conſenting to this Reſolution, I humbly en- 
« treat the King that this my Proteſtation may be recorded, 
c and that I may have an authentick Copy under the 
« Great Seal, to ſerve for my Juſtification”. . 


Proteſtat ion did not hinder the Reſolution of the Council 


cles agreed upon for the Enlargement of the Duke of Or- 
leans were ſigned by the King and the Duke, the Copy of 
the two Originals is extant in the Collection of Public. 


The Terms required of the Duke were much eaſier than 
He was not bound to acknowledge Henry for King of France, 


in Hoſtage as he had proffered te do formerly. They were | 
contented with taking his Word and Oath, for the Pay- 
ment of his Ranſom, which was ſet at a Hundredand Twenty | 
Thouſand Crowns. It is true indeed, that by theſe Arti- 
cles of Agreement he was obliged to get the Dauphin, the 
Duke of Bretagne, and tome others to be bound for the 
Sum of Sixty Thouſand Crowns, which he was not to 
pay till after he had his Liberty. Moreover, he promiſed 


whereby that Prince ſhould ratify the Agreement, promiſe 
not to obſtruct the execution of it, and to account the 
Duke of Orleans baſe and infamous, if he ſhould come to 
break the Articles. In fine, the Duke having proteſted, 
that asto the half of his Ranfom, which he was to 2 

8 5 „ ore 
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fore he left England. it was impoſſible for him to perform 1449. 
| his Engagement without going to France, Leave was | 


ranted him for a Year. © 


| The Council conſiſted then of Perſons who blindly fol- He is ſat at "| 
| Jowed their Paſſions without troubling themſelves about Liberty. 


„tte Intereſts of the King and State. Of this we ſhall 


performed the firſt Agreement. | 
: All the French Authors have done the Duke of Burgundy Hiſlorians, 


quickly ſee very evident Proofs, The only Thing thar 
gave them any Diſturbance, was that the Enlargement of 


the Duke of Orleans ſeemed directly contrary to the late 
| King's Will. The Truth is, that Monarch had expreſſſy 
| enjoined by. bis laſt Mill and Teſtament, that the Duke of 


| Orleans. 
| ſhould be of Age, unleſs his Liberty ſhould be a Means to 


Id be hept Priſoner till the King his Son 


A 
4 U 


rocure a Peace; but they found an Expedient to ſcreen 


| themſelves from the Murmurs of the People. The King 
declared by a Public Act, that in releaſing the Duke of 
Orleans, he intended not to proceed in Contradiction to the 
Keiag his Father's Mill, but that what he did was purely 
with a View to attain to a ſpeedier Concluſion of a Peace. 
The better to ſhow that this was the King's Intent, the 
Duke was bound by freſh Articles to uſe his utmoſt Endea- 
| vours to procure a Peace between the two Kings; and in 
| caſe he ſucceeded, his Ranſom ſhould be forgiven, and 
| what he ſhould have paid already ſhould be reſtored. But 
if on the contrary his Endeavours proved fruitleſs, he 


ſhould return to England and remain a Priſoner as before; 


but the Money he ſhould have paid towards his Ranſom = 
© ſhould be returned him. It is evident, that theſe new Arti- 
cles were only to throw Duſt in the Peoples Eyes, ſince they + 
were directly contrary to the others; and ſince they added 
2 Condition which was not in the Duke's Power, In tbe 


next Place, this appears ſtill plainer, in that the Peace not 


} having been concluded, the Duke returned not into Eng- Remarks 


land, and was never complained againſt. Bur he punctually 


the Honour to ſay, that he lent the Duke of Orleans Money 
to pay his Ranſom. But we find by the Collection of Puh- 


lick Acts, that all he did in favour of his newly reconciled p.791. 


Yor. V. | | a3 3 . Enemy 


the French 
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3449- Enemy amounted to no more than this. He conſents 
that his Dutcheſs ſhould promiſe in her own Name to ſend 
the King her Bond for Thirty Thouſand Crowns, which the 
Dauphin was to pay; or in caſe of Refuſal to become re. 
ſponſible for them. But as the Dauphin made no ſcrupl 
to give his own Bond, the Dutcheſs of Burgundys Promiſe 
became of no Effect. It is true, the Duke of Burgund) 
received the Duke of Orleans in a very ſplendid Manner at 
Gravelin, where they confirmed their Reconciliation. I have 
dwelt the longer upon the Enlargement of the Duke of 
Orleans, becauſe it ſerves to diſcover the Temper of the 
Court and Council, on which depend all the future Events 
- this Reign, Let us return now to the more general Af. 

fairs. | 44 


* 


PT The Duke of Bretagne pretended all along to obſerve: 
tions be» Neutrality, though the Succours which the Conſtable his 
eween Hen - Brother brought from time to time to King Charles, could 
rag neither be levied in his Country, nor led from thence with- 
Bretagne, out his Leave or Connivance. If the Engliſh had been in | 
better Circumſtances, they would doubtleſs have ſhown their 
Reſentment. But in the preſent Poſture of their Affaits, 

they thought themſelves well off, that the Duke of Bre- 

bid. tagne did not openly declare for their Enemies. Mean while, 

p 789. as the Engliſh and Britons moleſted one another at Sea, con- 
trary to the Intereſts of both Nations, the King and Duke 

thought fit to conclude a Treaty, whereby they mutually 

engaged not to ſuffer any naval Armaments to be made in 

their Ports, to the Detriment of each others Subjects. 

Death eh, Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick and Regent of 
the Earl France, dying in the Beginning of Summer, the Duke of 
rs York was ſent thither again in that Quality, though he h:d 
as te been recalled before to give Place to the Earl of Warwick *. 


bs 


* Hedicd at Roan in Normandy, April 30, 1439, (ſays Dugdale) 
poſſeſſed of a vaſt Eſtate, the yearly Value ( as appears Cont the Ac- 
counts of his Bailiffs in 12 Hen. 6.) amounting to 8306 Marks, 11 
Sbillings and 11 Pence Half-penny, at a Time when Barley was bu: 
4 Shillings and Two-pence a Quarter, Oats 2 Shillings and three 
Half-pence, Capons Three-pence a piece, and Hens three Half-pence, 

as appears from the Accounts of his Houſho!d Officers. 
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d WU If the Engliſb had been ſtrong enough in Fance to im- 1440. 
d prove the preſent Opportunity, never had a fairer offered 3 | 
he do repair their paſt Loſſes. The Dauphin and all the Princes Ce 
. ol the Blood, except the Duke of Burgund and the Earl 
le of Eu were joined in a League againſt the King. This 
ſe League tended to no leſs than the dethroning of Charles, 
aud ſetting the Crown on the Head of the Prince his Son. 
t But luckily for him, the Confederates had engaged La Tri- 
ve monille in their Party, and by ſo doing they entirely loſt 
of the Conſtable. As he mortally hated that Lord, his Hatred 
be reflected upon the whole Party, and induced him to bring 
ts the King a powerful Aid, which enabled him to get the 
better of the Princes. This Civil War was called La Pra- 

|= grery, but for what Reaſon I know not. The League 


a {© was {o ill managed on the Part of the Confederates, that the 

is © King at length compelled them to caſt themſelves upon his 
dd Mercy. In the mean Time, the Exgliſh, who no longer 

h- carried on the War with vigour, made ſome Incurſions a- 

in bout Paris. But the Baſtard of Orleans, who after having 

ir WF ſided firſt with the Dauphin, was come over to the King, 

„ ſtopped their Progreſs, which was not very conſiderable by 


- © rezfon of their Weakneſs. 5 : 
le, Alfter Charles had put an End to this dangerous War, he 


n- © marched back towards Paris, and in his way became Ma- 

xe WW iter of la Charité by bribing the Governour. | 

In the mean Time the Dutcheſs of Burgundy never cea- 

in WW {cd her Endeavours to get the Conferences about a Peace ſer 
on Foot again. At length after having lahoured to com- 

f paſs her Ends this whole Year, ſhe prevailed with the wa _ 

t W Kings to appoint Plenipotentiaries to meet at St. Omer. 

d The Duke of Orleans was made choice of for one of the 

'. © Mediators. | . 


his new Congreſs had no better Succels than the former. 1447. 
f The Ambaſſadors were all come to St. Omer. But the Anew Con- 
Eerlof Vendome, Head of the French Embaſſy, refuſed to 27% about 
treat with thoſe of England, on pretence that they 1 
were of an inferior Quality. They were however Peers 
x: | of the Realm, namely, the Biſhop of Rocheſter and 
© | the Lord Fanbepe. In the Reign of Henry V the F gre 
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144 · did not ſtand upon ſuch Punctilio's. They conferred with- 

our any Scrupk with bare Doctorr in Law, provided they 
were duly impowered. It is true, the Ambaſſadors nomi- 

nated for this Congreſs were not of ſo high a Degree as the 
former ones. But as there was no likelihood that the French 

would be more moderate in their Demands, the Council did 

not think proper to put the King or the Princes or any of 

the higheſt Quality to a needleſs Expence. Be that as it 

will, Charles took occaſion from thence to revoke the Pow- 

ers he had given his Ambaſſadors. Thus the Congreſs was 

broke off without being ever opened. The French caſt the 
blame on the Engliſh, pretending that the Court of Eng- 
{and had pitched upon Perſons of no Birth or Note, on 
purpoſe that they might not be treated with. The Truth 
is, both Parties generally aimed only at amuſing one ano- 
ther by theſe Conferences. They both gueſſed pretty well 
what their Ambaſſadors were to demand; and as they were 
reſolved not to grant it, they could expect no great Mat- 
ters from theſe Negotiations. They conſented to them 

however, as well to juſtify themſelves to the Publick, as to 
try to amuſe each other by the Proſpect of a Peace. = 
Charles * Whilſt the Ambaſſadors were repairing to St. Omer, 
r:kes Creil. Charles was preparing an Army with Delign to make a 

powerful Effort, and take Advantage of the Indolence of 
the Engliſh. As ſoon as he was ready, he ordered Admiral 
dle Coitivy to inveſt Creil upan Oyſe, with a Detachment of 
the Army. The Conſtable having joined him with the reſt 
of his Troops, the Siege was regularly formed, and the 
King came thither about the End of April, to take the 
Town by Capitulation. j DE EG 
Fi- lays This was only to pave the Way to a more conſiderable 
siege ro Undertaking, namely, the Siege of Pontoiſe which Charles 
Vomone. hid in the Beginning of July, with an Army of twelve 
Thoufand Men. He had with him the Dauphin his Son 
and all the Generals and Officers of Note in France. This 
Siege was at firſt carried on very vigorouſly ; but the B 
Taos ſiegers ſhowed no leſs Bravery. Talbot, whom the molt 
throws Suc- difficult Undertakings could never daunt, being ordered by 
cours into the Duke of Jork to get a Convoy into the Town, 1 


the Tewn. 
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under, that ſo general a Diſcontent would prove fatal to 
| Him, In fine, choſe neareſt his Perſon having made bim 


the Pariſians more than all the reſt. The King's beſt Friends 
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ed one of the Enemies Quarters, and breaking through, en- 


ttered the Place with his Convoy. This ſealonable Supply 
| inſpired the Garriſon with freſh Courage, who made ſo 


brave.. a Defence, that the Siege went on but ſlowly. 
Though the Beſiegers were exceeding watchful, having to 


do with ſo experienced a Warrior as Talbot, they could not 
| hinder him from throwing Succours into the Town three 


ſeveral Times. Nevertheleſs Charles was obſtinately re- 
ſolved to continue the Siege which he had taken in Hand 
at the Defire of the Pariſians who defrayed all the Charges. 
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But at length the Duke of York having approached the We Dube of 


Town and ſent a Herald to the King to offer him Battle. 


Charles ſent back Word, that he ſhould ſee what he had 


to do, and that he intended not to regulate his Time by 
that of his Enemies. He ſaw the Engliſi Army on the o- 
ther Side of the River Oy/e, which they could nor paſs bur 


Yor k 724 „ es 
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te Siege. 


over a Bridge guarded by a Detachment of a Thouſand 


Men. And therefore being under no Apprehenſion of a 
ſudden Attack, he continued the Siege at leiſure. Mean 
while the Duke of Terk reſolving at any rate to relieve the 
Place, found Means to paſs over in the Night with five 
or fix Hundred Men in Boats made of boiled Skins. This 
Detachment falling unexpeRedly upon the Guard of the 


5 Bridge, and cutting them 1n Pieces, opened a way for the 


Duke, who immediately came over to the other Side with 


his whole Army. Charles was ſo aſtoniſhed at this Action, 
which he little expected, that he ſuddenly raiſed the Siege 

and retired under the Cannon of Poiſſi. The Duke of York 
followed him and offered him Battle to no Purpoſe. At 


laſt, having braved him for ſome Time, and plundered be- 
fore his Face the Abbey of Poiſſi, he retired, not thinking 
proper to attack him in that Polt. : 


The haſty Retreat of King Charles before an Enemy ei 
much weaker than himſelf, was extremely injurious to his ers in 


Reputation. All the French loudly murmured at it, but 


were dilmayed at it, and openly ſhowed the Fears they were 


ſenſible 


b's Repu- 
tation by 13. 
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1441: ſenſible how much he endangered his Reputation by an Ac. 
tion ſo unbecoming his Honour, he reſolved to retrieve his 
before Pon- Credit let the Conſequence be what it would. Whereſore 
toiſe, and When It was leaſt expected, he went and fat down again be- 


takes it by fore Pontoiſe, and preſſed the Place ſo hard that it was car- 


Storm. ried by Storm. He ſignali zed himſelf in the Aſſault in 
ſuch a manner as ſerved to wipe out all the ill Impreſſions 
which his former Conduct had made to his Diſadvantage, 

He was ſeen on the Breach, Sword in Hand, fighting with 

an undaunted Courage, and expoſing his Perſon like a com. 

mon Soldier. By this vigorous Exploit, he plainly diſco- 

vered that if he delighted not in War, it was not ſo much 

for want of Courage, as from a too great Attachment to 


his Pleaſures. Some Time after the Town of Evreux wis 


taken ſrom the Expliſh by the help of a Fiſherman, who 

found Means to ler in the French. Fs TD 
The Durch- Whilſt theſe Things were doing in France, a very ſtrange 
eſs of Giou- Incident happened in England. I have frequently obſerv- 
. 5 ed, that the Duke of Glouceſter's Credit ſenſibly declined, 
Mircheraft or rather was entirely ſunk. We have ſeen a glaring Proof 
andTreaſon, of this in the Courſe of the preſent Reign. This Prince 


Was unblameable in his Conduct with regard to the King. 
Notwithſtanding all the Spies which his Enemies had about 


him, they could diſcover nothing that might ſerve for a 
Cloak to the leaſt Charge againſt his Perſon. But ar length 
by narrowly prying into what paſſed in his Family, they 
came to know that his Dutcheſs had frequent Conferences 
with [one Sir Roger Bo/inbroke | a Prieſt who was reckoned 
2 Negromancer, and a certain Woman * who was counted 
a Witch. This was enough whereon to ground an Im- 
peachment of High- Treaſon againſt her. She was charged 
with making together with theſe two Perſons, the Figure 
of the King in Wax, and that by placing it before a gentle 
Fire, ſhe intended that the King's Strength (ſhould waſte in- 
ſenſibly as the Wax diſſolved, and that his Life ſhould be at 
| an 


* Marjery Gurdemain of Eye near Mincheſter, who was burnt in 
Smithfield. Them as Southwell and Sir ohn Hume Prieſts were acculct 
likewiſe of being concerned with the Dutchefs. 
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' an end when the Image was all diſſolved. By this Indict- 1441 
ment, their Aim was to make appear that the Dutcheſs's In- 
tent was to deſtroy the King, to the end the Crown might 
fall to the Duke her Husband. At the ſame Time they 
would have raiſed in the King and People ſuſpicions againſt 
the Duke himſelf, When the Parties accuſed were examins 
| ed, the Prieſt denied all; but the Dutcheſs confeſſed that 
ſhe had deſired the Woman to make her a Philter, to fix 
the Love of her Spouſe; which ſometimes wandered after 
F other Objects. Though this Confeſſion did not make her 
| guilty of the Crime ſhe was accuſed of, yet the Duke's 
Enemies had taken ſuch Meaſures, that the Prieſt was con- 
| demned to be hanged, and the Woman to be burnt, As She #- c 
for the Dutcheſs, though ſhe would have been the moſt Pony * 
8 : 1 5 a h o Penance, 
| guilty, if the Thing had been well proved, they were con- 454 zo be 
tented under colour of the Regard they had for the Duke impriſoned 
ber Husband, with putting her to ſolemn Penance in St. for Le. 
Paul's Church before all t he People, and condemning her 
to perpetual Impriſonment &. This was a terrible Morti- 
| fication to the firſt Prince of the Blood, who had been Pro- 
teltor of the Realm, and all along ſhown an ardent Zeal for 
the Intereſts and Honour of the King. But his Enemies 
KF were ſo powerful that he found himſelf conſtrained to be 
| e for fear of giving them a Handle to fall directly up- 
ON him. N e | | 
| Charles had ſcarce taken Breath after the Siege of Pontoiſe, New 
| before he ſaw himſelf in a very great Streight. All the Prin- League 4 
ces of his Houſe were in a freſh League againſt him, with C King 
| the Duke of Orleans at their Head. This Prince was high. © 
y offended at the cold Reception the King had given him, 1 
| ater a Twenty-five Years Captivity which he had under- 
gone for the Intereſts of France, and even during which 
he had done him very ſignal Services. In all likelihood this 
League would have given a deadly Blow to the King's Af= 
fairs, if purſuant to a lucky Piece of Advice, he had not 


her Judges were the Earls of Huntington, Stofſord, Suffolk, and 
5 Northumberland, with ſome other Lords. She was kept Priſoner in 
* Cheſter-Caflie, under the Cuſtody of Sir Thomas Stanly, | 
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1447. brought off the Head by conſiderable Favours. The De- 
feection of the Duke of Orleans having broken all the Con- 
federates Meaſures, they were fain to have recourſe to the 

King's Clemency. Thus ended the League, and thus end 

generally all Leagues of Subjects againſt their Sovereigns, 

when the Sovereigns are wiſe enough to find Means to 
— Kineton no 

Tartas be- The Rebellion of the Princes was not the only Thing 
(ieged by the that made King Charles uncaſy. His Honour as well as his 
| Englilh. Intereſt called upon him to relieve Tartas a Town of Gui- 
enne beſieged by the Engliſh. This Place belonged to the 

Honſe of Albret, which a good while ſince did great Ser. 

vice to France by the Diverſions they gave the Engliſp in 
Guienne. It greatly concerned the King therefore to ſuc- 

cour this Houſe which was in Danger of loſing the moſt 
"conſiderable Place in their Poſſeſſion. Otherwiſe it was to 

be feared that all the Lords of Gaienne which were of his 

Party, would leave him and turn to the King of Frgland, 

Mean Time the League of the Princes having hindered him 

from thinking ſooner of relieving Tartas, it was not till No- 

The Town vember that he began his march to Guiewne, TheTown ill 
_ capirwiates "held out, and it was Tanuary firſt before the Garriſon ca- 


if oy 25 pitulated upon a Condition which afforded the King more 


Llevedinſir Time than he had occaſion for to prepare for, its Relief. 


Months. The Capitulation ran, that the Town ſhould be committed 
to the Cuſtody of the Lords, Cognac and Saint Per, to be 
ſurrendered to the Exgliſb, if on the 24th of June next i 
there appeared not a French Army ſtrong enough to gie 
Battle. But if it was relieved on the Day prefixed, it 
ſhould be reſtored to the Lord D' Albret. | 
1442, Charles having all the Leiſure neceſſary to get ready, 
Charles ſpent the Winter in Poictou, where he drew a very conſi- 
«dunes derable Army together, conſiſting of four Hundred Lances, 
Gene, eight Thouſand Croſs- Bow-Men, and other Archers. Al 
OD the Lords of the Kingdom havin g repaired to him, he count- 
ed one Hundred and Sixty Banners in his Army. In the 


mean Time England made no Attempt to defend Guiennt, 


or give the Enemy a Diverſion elſewhere. The Conn 
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ſeemed to have loſt their Senſes, ſince the Duke of Glau- 144% 
cefter had no longer any Credit at the Board. 5 

With the Forces Charles had drawn together in Poitou, 

he brought down ſome Lords of that Country, who car- 
| ried it there with too high a Hand. From thence he came to 

Limoges, where he made ſome ſtay. Then he went and 
| paſſed ſome Time at Mont auban. There it was that he loſt Death of 
the brave La Hire or. Vignoles one of his beſt Generals. La Hire. 
The Relief of Tartas was not the only Motive of his Jour- 

ney. There was another which touched him more nearly; 

and that was to become Maſter of the Earldom of Cominge, 

to which he laid claim by Virtue of an Intail upon him. 

As this Affair has ſome Relation to thoſe of Eaglaud, it 

will be neceſſary to ſhow the Ground of his Pretenſions. 
Margaret Heireſs of Cominge had two Daughters by Charles 
ber firſt Husband John III Earl of Armagnac who died 2 5 

in 1391, and the two Daughters died likewiſe ſoon after. — 
The Counteſs was married afterwards to John d Armag- minge. 
nac Earl of Fezenſaquet. But by an Outrage upon the 
Laws unheard of in France, ſhe divorced her ſecond Huſ- 
band, who died with Grief in 1403. Then ſhe eſpouſed 

| JManhew de Grailly Brother of John Earl of Feix, and had 

| Iſſue a Daughter, but of ſo weak a Conſtitution that Mat- 

| thew her Father was afraid the Death of the Mother and 

Daughter would our him of rhe Earldom of Cominge, of 
which he was in Poſſeſſion. For this Reaſon he . his 
Counteſs, who was much older than himſelf, to make a Will, 
and intail it upon him after their Daughter. But the Coun- 
tels refuſed to do it. Margaret perſiſting in her Reſoluti- 
on occaſioned ſuch a Quarrel between her and her Husband, 
that he reſolved to diſpoſſeſs her, with the help of the Earl 
of Armagnac, who was very ready to join in the Project, 
on Condition of going ſhares with. him. Whereupon the 

FEeorlof Armagnac attacked the Counteſs, vanquiſhed her, 

took her Priſoner, and with her Husband's Conſent ſhut 
ber up in a Caſtle, where ſhe was confined Twenty-two 
| Years. This rigorous Uſage ſerved only to exaſperate the 

! old Counteſs the more. At length in 1435 ſhe found 
Means to make in hex Confinement a Vill, whereby ſhe no- 

"Tort EE B miinated 
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1442- nominated her Daughter Fane for her Heir, and after her 
intailed the Earldom upon King Charles VII. Fane dying 

ſome Time after, Charles was informed of this Intail, and 

as the Counteſs was ſtill living, he formed a Deſign to 

| free her from Impriſonment, and get her to confirm her 
The Earls of Mill. After he had made ſome ſtay at Montauban he came 
es 3” "MU to Toulouſe, and ordered the Earls of Armagnac and Co. 
minge ci/ed minge to be ſummoned before the Parliament of that City, 
before the The two Earls made their Appearance, not daring to ſtand 
Parliament out againſt a Prince backed with an Army who had it in 


of = his Power to compel them. Beſides, ſeeing the Earl of 


adjudged to therefore to bring the old Counteſs now fourſcore Years of 
he King. Age, to Toulouſe, where the Parliament decreed the Intail 


made upon the King good and valid. Purſuant to this De. 


cree the King took Poſſeſſion of the Earldom of Cominge. 
But for the ſake of Gaſton Earl of Foix, who had ſucceed- 


ed John his Father in 1437, he was pleaſed to conſent, | 
that Matthew his Uncle ſhould enjoy his Part of the Earl- 


dom during Life. The Earl of Armagnac was treated more 
rigoroufly. The King not only outed him of the Part he 


had uſuzped, but moreover ſtripped him of the Privilege of 
the Regale * in his Territories, and forbad him to ſtile him- 


ſelf, John by the Grace of God, Earl of Armagnac, as he 
Had done hitherto, and as his Anceſtors had always done be- 

„„ "cons | | | 
The Earlof The Earl of Armagnac did not think he had deſerved 
Armagnac ſuch Uſage, after all the Services his Hox/e had done the 


, 7 Kings of France. If in order to eſpouſe their Intereſts, his 


ea, 


Anceſtors had not caſt off the Dominion of the Kings of 


England, he would not have been liable to appear before the 


Parliament of Tuulouſe, nor have loſt the Privileges which 
the Kings of England, Dukes of Guienne, had never diſ- 
puted with: his Predeceſſors. So that he beheld with ex- 


treme 


®* The Right of which the Kings of France have of diſpoſing of 


- Benefices during the Vacancy of an Epiſcepal See. 


| Armagnac's Anceſtors had voluntarily owned the Kings of 
| France ſor their Sovereign-Lords, there was no room to de. 
Cominge Cline the Juriſdiction of their Parliaments. He was forced 
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treme Vexation the Zeal of his Anceſtors for the Intereſts 1442. 
of France become the Ground of his Oppreſſion. He 
burned with a Deſire to throw off his Yoke and be revenged. 
But as he was well aware that his Forces alone were not ca- 
pable to procure him that Satisfaction, he reſolved to caſt 
himſelf into the Arms of the King of England. Shortly , oer, 
after he ſent to demand his Protection, with an Offer of his Paugb. 
one of his Daughters in Marriage. The Propoſal being“ #9 Hen- 
| hid before the Council, it was judged that in the preſent ia pub. 
| Poſture of the King's Affairs in Frauce, the Alliance pro- XI. 62 
| poſed by the Earl of Armagnac could not but be very ad- 
| vantagious. So without Loſs of Time, Ambaſſadors were ;,; _ 
diſpatched to the Earl of Armagnac, to ſettle the Marriage- accetred, 
Articles, and to betroth one of his Daughters in the King's 
Name. | h | | | | 85 
{ Mean while, Charles having appeared before Tartas on Charles re- 
| the 24th of June, and no Enemy offering to give him Bat- 0 . 3 
| tle, the Place was reſtored to the Lord 4 Albret, according he fn 
| to the Capitulation. They were not ignorant in England ral Places 
of the Preparations of the French, and yet they had taken i Guienne. 
no Meaſures for the Defence of Guienne, which was going 
to be invaded. Charles taking Advantage of their Care- 
eſſneis, became Maſter of St. Sever. Then he went and 
lad Siege to Acs, one of the ſtrongeſt Places in thoſe Parts, 
which held out ſeven Weeks. La Reole was carried by 
Storm; and Marmande fell likewiſe into the Hands of the 
French. During the Winter following, which wasexceed- 
| ing ſharp, Acs and St. Sever opened their Gates to the Eng- 
liſp: but the Earl of Foix retook St. Sever. Charles paſſed 
the whole Winter at Toulouſeè. 3 ; 
| Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting at one End of the Tawot 
Kingdom, the Evglifh were thinking of making a Diver- made Earl 
| fon at the other. They ſhould have thought of it ſooner, f 3 
tothe end they might have diverted Charles from marching 2h Haſlat 
| Into Guienne. By that Means they would have infallibly 7 Orleans 
preſerved the Places they had juſt loſt. Be that as it will, Earl ef 
| Orders being given to raiſe five Thouſand Men in Exgland, Punois. 
the Command of them was conferred on Talbot, whom the 


| King had lately created Ear! of Shreuubury. Talbot landing 
(et, Tam in 
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1442. in Normandy, ſoon made the Baſtard of Orleans quit the 
Exploits of Field, who had likewiſe a new Title as well as he, bein 
the Earl of = as 8 
| Shrewsbu- made Earl of Dunois. He preſently laid Siege to the 
ry © Nor- Caſtle of Conches, and to make a Diverſion, the French Ge- 
mandy. neral inveſted Galardon. Talbot having carried the Caſtle 
in a few Days, the Earl of Dunois did not think fit to ſtay 
his coming, who was marching directly to give him Battle. 
She, Then the Earl of Shrewsbury advanced towards Dieppe, 3 
Place of great Importance, which the French ſtill held in 
e Normandy. He made ſuch ſpeed, that Eſtouteville, who 
was marching with the utmoſt Expedition, in order to 
throw ina Supply of Troops, could not arrive ſoon enough. 
Upon his coming before the Place, he formed the Siege, 
though with an Army little proportionable to ſuch an Un- 
dertaking, and eſpecially in the Month of November, The 
Truth is, he did not expect ro be Maſter of it during the 
Winter, and without more Forces. But his deſign was to 
take the Fort of Charles Meſuil, ſituated on Mount Pole, 
which hindered him from approaching the Town. After 
that he was in hopes to block it up fo cloſely, that it ſhould 
_ and goes to be forced to ſurrender. Having thus taking his Meaſures, 
Englandſor he attacked the Fort Sword in Hand and carried it. And 
#Remforce- then ordered it to be made longer and ſtronger ; and having 
ment. 1 | 
mounted his Batteries, left the Management of the Siege 
or rather Blockade to his Baſtard Son, and returned to Eng- 
land in order to ſollicite Reinforcements. 8 
The Duke As Matters then ſtood at Court, it was no proper Time 
of Glou- for the Earl of Shrewsbary to ſucceed in obtaining the Suc- 
ceſter ac- cours he demanded, at leaſt not fo ſoon as was neceſſary. | 
_ — The Duke of Glouceſter perceiving the King's Affairs grey 
8 daily worſe and worſe, brought at this very time before the 
ter. Council an Impeachment of High-Treaſon againſt the 
Cardinal of Wincheſter. Apparently his Enmity to that 
Prelate made him look upon him as the Occaſion of all the 
Misfortunes which had befallen the Engliſh. It may be, 
he had no other Deſign but to clear himſelf to the Public: 
by accuſing his Enemy. And indeed, fo well acquainted 
as he was without doubt with the Temper of the Couci;, 
he could not flatter himſelf with the leaſt Proſpect of 8 
| „„ ceeding 
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ceeding in an Affair of that Nature. However that be, 


the Inpeschment conſiſted of Fourteen An” the Sub- 
ſtance Wheteot. is as follows : | 


1 That the Biſhop of — had 2 the Dig- Heads 


I mpea 
ments. 


nity of Cardinal, contrary to the late King's Orders and 
the Rights of the Metropolitan See of Canterbury. 
II. That by the Statute againſt Proviſers, Ring for- 


frited the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, he had procured the 


Pope's Bull to ſecure it, and by 1o doing had ated contrary | 
to the Laws of the Realm, and particularly to the Statute 
Præmunire made for that Purpoſe. 


III. That jointly with John Kemp Archbiſhop of Torks 


s * bad unjuſtly ſeized upon the Government of the King's 
Perſon without being aurhorized thereto. 


IV. That he had defrauded the King of * | 

This Article was grounded upon the Cardinal 18 the 
King Money upon Pawn, 

V. Thit being Chancellor of the Kingdom, he had 
ſealed an Order for the Enlargement of the King of Scor- 


land, and another to forgive that Prince part of his Ran- 
| ſom, provided he would marry his Niece. 


VI. That he had deprived the King of his Revenues, by 


- applying to his own ule the Cuſtoms on Wool at the Port 


of Southampton. 

Apparently the Cardinal ſtopped by that Means the Money 
he had lent the King. 

VII. That he had the Conſidence to . People be- 
fore him, contrary to the Prerogatives of the Crown, and 
the Authority Royal. 

He did this, in all appearance as Legate. But he conld 
not do ſo according to Law, without the King's Licence, 

VIII. That he had procured from Rome an Exemption 


for his Dioceſe from all the King's Taxes, and thereby had 


given a very pernicious Precedent to the reſt of the Bi- 


c ſhops. 


IX. That he had been inltruwentel 1 in reconciling the 


Duke of Burgandy with King Charles and the Duke of 
Orleans, to the great n of CE: h | 


X. That 
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1442- _—X. That being the King's Ambaſſador and Plenipoten- 
tiary to treat about Peace, he had ſent the Archbiſhop of 
Tork to the King, to perſuade him to quit the Title of 
King of France, to the Diſhonour of the King and his il. 
VVV oe oo fs as 
XI. That the Enlargement of the Duke of Orleans had 
been brought about by his and the Duke of Nort's In- 
trigues contrary to the expreſs Order of the late King. 
XII. That being High Chancellor, he had himſelf pur. 
chaſed Crown Lands inſtead of hindering ſuch kind of 
Auienations according to the Duty of his Office. | 
XIII. That by giving Commiſſions to ſuch Officers in 
the Army only as were his Creatures, he had been the Cauſe 
of all the Loſſes ſuſtained in France. 6 PT ng 
XIV. That he had fold Captains Commiſſions, and by 
that Means brought into the King's Service ſuch as were in- 
capable of doing their Duty. . 


The Cardi- Theſe Accuſations were read in Council. But the Board 
val it a- had for a good while conſiſted of none but the Cardinals 
quired. Creatures and the Duke of Glouceſter's Enemies. And 
therefore, under colour of being un willing to meddle with 
Act. Pub. the Prerogative Royal, the Act of Indemnity which the 
XI. 20. King had granted the Cardinal in 1437 was trumped up. 
The Duke of Glouceſter, plainly perceiving there was no 
poſſibility of getting his Enemy condemned, dropped the 
Impeachment, and the King gave the Cardinal a freſh Pat- 
V 5 
The Duke | Certainly the Duke of Glouceſter ſaw himſelf in an ugly 
of G'ou- Situation. Beſides the Vexation he was under to behold } 
_ ONT \ thoſe that fat at the Helm ſteering a Courſe contrary to 
daily, that which the glorious Henry V. his Brother had chalked 
'*.- , out, he perceived they made it their Buſineſs to mortity 
Th+y preju- him upon all Occaſions. The King his Nephew, who was 
dicethe ſo much beholden to him, ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by 
,, the Artifices of his Enemies, not having Penetration e- 
gainſt him. | ; 7 
nough to diſcern thoſe who had only their own Intereſt 
in view. They made him conſider. his Uncle as a ſecret 
Enemy, that would rejoice at his Deſtruction, ſeeing he 
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was next Heir. What is more, they inſpired him with ſtrong 
Suſpicions againſt him, by repreſenting him as a Coun- 
ſellor whoſe Intereſt it was to ingage him in wrong Cour- 
ſes, in order to draw upon him the Contempt and Hatred 


of his Subjects, and by that Means pave his own Way to 
the Crown. It is no Wonder that a young Prince of ſo 


narrow- a Genius as Henry, ſhould be blinded by ſuch In- 


ſinuations. He had no Body near his Perſon that might 
help to undeceive him. For ſome Time ſince he faw none 
but his Uncle's Enemies. The Cardinal was ever watch- 
ful not to ſuffer any Perſon at Court, or at the Board, but 


what was devoted to him; and this he made his chief Buſi- 
neſs. He it was thar had introduced to Court the Earl of 


| Suffolk, of whom the King was ſo exceeding fond, that he 


ſaw nothing but with his Eyes, and did nothing but by 


| his Advice. As the new Favourite was wholly indebted 


to the Cardinal for his good Fortune, he miſſed no O 2 


tunity to inſinuate to his Maſter that of all his Subjects the 


Cardinal was the Man he could moſt ſafely confide in. By 
this Means, he daily ſunk the Duke of Glouceſter's Credit, 


| whoſe Counſels were always directly contrary to thoſe of 
his Enemy. John Kemp Archbiſhop of York, and Cardi- 


nal (a), was allo a Counſellor wholly devoted to the Cardinal 


of Wincheſter, and an Inſtrument of his to confirm the 


King in his Su ſpicions againſt the Duke of Glouceſter. Thus 


| theſe three Minuiſters ſtrictly united together, ordered it ſo, 
that the King daily gave his Uncle ſome freſh Mortificati- 
on. On the other Hand, the haughty and impatient Tem- 


per of the Duke of Glouceſter not ſuffering him to brook 
Indignities without complaining and threatening the Au- 
thors, he haſtened his own Ruin by the falſe Steps his Im- 


patience made him run into. 


In September this Year the Dutcheſs of York was brought Bing of 
| to Bed of a Prince, whom we ſhall fee hereafter mount the Edward 


Son of the. 


| (a) Promoted to the Cardinalſhip by Eugenius IV in 1431. 7 


He £5.29. ads 4, : 2 


Throne by the Name of Edward IV. Date 
© [A „„ Tork. 


1442 John V Duke of Bretagne dying the 28th of Augyf, 
| Francis his eldeſt Son had ſucceeded him in the Sovereignty 


_ ot rhat Durchy.. .. PS , | 
1443. The Year 1443 began with a private Negotiation be. 
Truce ken tween the King and Duke of Burgundy, The Duke find. 


ee ing that Matters were in ſuch a Way that the Quarrel be- 


Burgundy. tween the two Kings was not likely to be decided, either 
Monftreiet. by War or Peace, thought it his wileſt Courſe to get out 
of the Scrape by making a ſeparate Truce with Euglaud. 

He was not pleaſed with King Charles upon ſeveral Ac- 

counts too tedious to be inſerted here. On the contrary, 

he had reaſon to fear that Charles was Friends with him 

purely out of Policy, and that in Caſe his Affairs ſhould 

once come to be firmly reſtored, he might reſume his d 
Animoſity againſt him. For this Reaſon chiefly he judged 

it would be againſt his Intereſt to aſſiſt him any longer to 

finiſh a War, the proſperous Iſſue whereof might render 

him too powerful. Theſe Conſiderations induced him to 

give his Dutcheſs full Power to conclude with the King of 

England 3 general Truce for all their reſpective Dominions, 

That which was made before, concerned only the Trade 

between England and the Low-Conntries. But this which 

was ſigned the 23d of April included Burgundy and all the 

Dukes Territories in general. It was to laſt till one of the 

Parties ſhould put an End to it, in which Caſe the other 

Was to have notice of it three Months before-hand. 

Charles The Blockade of Dieppe was continued all this while, in 
feads ee expectation of the Supplies which were to come from Eng- 
_— land in order to carry on the Siege more vigorouſly. Charles 
Dieppe. Perceiving the Place would be in great Danger if not relicy- 
ed before the Arrival of the Engliſh Troops, reſolved at laſt 
to ſend thither the Dauphin his Son, who preſſed him to 
commit to him the Conduct of this Affair. It was not 
however without Reluctance that he granted him this Fa- 
vour. He was not only afraid to truſt out of his Sight 
this young Prince who had ſeveral Times already given 
Proofs of a turbulent Spirit, but moreover did not Care to 
afford him Opportunities of acquiring Glory. Theſe Con- 
ſiderat ions however gave Place to the neceſſity of relieving BY 
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Dieppe, which was reduced to Extremities by an eight 1443+ 5 


Months Blockade. The Dauphin ſet out from Guienne 
with a Body of four Thouſand Horſe, and marched to- 
wards Normandy. When he came within Sight of Dieppe, Lewis 


he eaſily ſaw that the Fort of Charles Maſuil where the 7ies the 


Engliſh had fortified themſelves, was impregnable on the — 


Side next the Field. And therefore without heſitating, he 


choſe to enter the Town and executed his Deſign, in ſpite 


bol all the Engliſb could do to hinder him. Hardly was he 
in, when without giving them Time to breathe, he ſallied 


out with all his Troops, and ſtormed the Fort on the Side 

next the Town. He was beat back three Times, but the 

fourth he carried it Sword in Hand. The Engliſh finding 

they were unable to continue the Blockade after the loſs 

of their Fort, raiſed it and retired in good Order. John The Dukeof 


Duke of Somerſet, who had lately ſucceeded Henry his Bro- Somerſet 
comes tos 


ther, arrived five Days after with a Reinforcement of five j,,, 
Thouſand Men. Had he came ſooner the Dauphin would 
not perhaps have got off with ſo much Honour. As the 

Duke found the Blockade raiſed, he could do nothing more 


than ravage Part of the Enemies Country, after having re- 
taken ſome Caſtles in Normandy. | 55 


Since the Departure of the Dauphin, Charles had at The Earle 
length quitted Gaienne, and was come to Tours, where he 1 
diverted himſelf after the Hardſhips of the War. But his ann again! 


Pleaſures were ſome what diſturbed by the News he received of Co- 
that the Earl of Armagnac had taken up Arms and ſeized minge. 


that Part of the Earldom of Cominge which he had been 


lately diſpoſſeſſed of. The voluptuous Life Charles lead at 
Tours, was to him ſo full of Charms, that he could not re- 


ſolve to interrupt his Pleaſures ſo ſoon. He waited till the 


Dauphin was returned, and as he had behaved ſo well in the 
Affair of Dieppe, he diſpatched him immediately upon his 
Arrival, to go and chaſtiſe the Earl of Armagnac. Upon The Dau- 


the Dauphin 's Approach, the Earl ſaw himſelf deſerted by Phin or- 


im of his 


all his Friends, and the Engliſh ſtirred not in his Defence, Teri, 5 
though the King was betrothed to his Daughter. So that NT. 


the Dauphin became Maſter without much difficulty of Ro- 
vergne, and of all in general that belonged to the Earl who 
VOI. V. 2 Z 1 | 8 | had 
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had nothing left but the little Town of Liſie en Fourdain 
about Twenty Miles from Toulouſe. The Dauphin kept it 
beſieged a good while in vain. At length, deſparing of 
putting an honourable End to the Siege, he managed it ſo, 
that he got the Earl to meet him at a Conference, upon his 
giving him a Safe- Conduct, and when he had him in his 
Power, fent him to the King his Father, who made no 
Icruple to detain him. Two Years after he reſtored him his 
Territories at the Inſtances of the Kings of Caſtile and Na. 
varre, who inrerceeded in his behalf. DE 
The Earl of Armagnac's Mis fortune made the King and 
Council of England grow cold with reſpe& to the Match, 
of which there was no further Talk. They ſcrupled not 
to put that Affront upon an unfortunate Prince, who had 
it not in his Power to be revenged. . 
Since the Duke of Burgundy had made a ſeparate Truce 
with Henry, the French were not ſo eager for continuing 
the War. The Truth is, they had no leſs need of reſt 
than the Engliſh. France was utterly ruined by this fatal 
War, which had laſted thirty Years without Interruption, 
and by the inteſtine Troubles which the Quarrel between 
the Houſes of Orleans and Burgundy had raiſed ſeveral Years 
before the Breach of the Truce. The Princes and great 
Men were diſheartened at the Hardſhips and Loſſes they 
{uſtain:d ſo long fince. The Country and Towns were 
become deſolite. France, though generally well peopled, 
could no longer find Soldiers. Beſides, the Duke of Or- 
leans who had paſſed his Word to uſe his utmoft Endeavour 
to procure a Peace, being willing to keep his Promiſe, ne- 
ver ceaſed to ſollicite King Charles upon that Score. The 
Duke of Burgundy preſſed him likewiſe on his Part, and 
the whole Kingdom in general ardently wiſhed to ſee at 
length an End put to ſo many Calamities. In Exgland 
they were no leſs deſirous of Peace. All the Money that 
was levyed there, was ſwallowed up in France as it were 
in a bottomleſs Gulf, from whence it never returned. In 
a Word, the King was no Warrior, and his Council con- 
ſiſted for the moſt Part of Eccleſſaſticks, whom the Cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter had brought in to ſtrengthen his my 
= | | le 
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The Council was very ſenſible that the continuance of the 
War would by no Means gain them the Affections of the 


| People. AS the War had long ſince been diſadvantagious to 
England. it was natural to caſt the Blame upon thoſe that 


fat at the Helm, rather than upon the King who only ap- 
proved of what was ſuggeſted by his Miniſters. The Duke 
of Glouceſter alone was of Opinion, that they ought to do 
their utmoſt in order to take Advantage of King Charles's 


| Weakneſs, and reap the Benefit of the Truce lately made 
| with the Duke of Burgundy. But the Duke was no longer 
in vogue, neither were his Counſels regarded. | 


Theſe Conſiderations, which were very weighty on both 


| Sides, prevailed at length with the two Kings to hearken to 


the Inſtances of the Duke of Burgundy, who urged him to 


| conſent to a Truce, that they might the more calmly ſer 
about making a Peace. It was agreed that the Negotiation 


1444 - 


It is agreed 


to treat a= 


bout a 
Truce at 
Tours. 


ſhould be at Tours, where King Charles reſided, though it 


| ſhould ſeem by that as if the Engliſh were to come and ſue 
for it. At any other Time the bare propoſing to treat at 
Tours would have been enough to ſpoil all. But Henry's 
Council ſtood not ſo much upon Punctilio's. They were 
for having a Truce at any rate, and nothing appeared diſ- 
honourable to attain that End. We ſhall even ſee preſently 
| that almoſt every Thing was adjuſted in private, before the 
| Ambaſſadors ſer out for Towrs. This Truce, which ſeemed 
to be grounded upon the Publick Good, was properly de- 
| ſigned purely for the Support of the Miniſtry, who had no- 
| thing leſs in view than the Benefit of the Kingdom. Heury 
perceived nothing of the Matter. He ſuffered himſelf to 
be guided according to Cuſtom, by bis Counſellors, who 
made him believe that they had his Intereſts at Heart, when 
in reality they were working only for themſelves. 


William de la Pole Earl of Suffolk was appointed Head of 


| the Embaſſy which was to go to France. The Earl had 
more than one Reaſon to deſire this Office, as will be ſeen 
| preſently, Mean while, as he was not ignorant how tick- He a; 
lich a Step he was going to make, and how liable to be cautiouſly 
ſtrictly inquired into, he preſented to the King a Petition, F the Mat- 
which in all appearance had been concerted with the princi- 


pal 


a 
WJ 


The Earl 
Suffolk f 


head of the 
Embaſſy. 
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Ea pal Members of the Council. He appeared in his Petiin 
Ad. Pub Exceeding ſcrupulous with regard to the Inſtructions he hi 
XI. 53, Teceived, pretending they were vaſtly beyond his Capacity, 
| though in all likelihood he was himſelf the Author of 
them. Then he modeſtly begged to be eaſed of the Burden 
of the Negotiation, or at leaſt, if the King did not think 
proper to grant him that Favour, he would be pleaſed to 
ſecure him againſt all After-reckonings. Whereupon the Ki 
by the Advice of his Council, cauſed an authentick Order 
to be drawn up, impowering him to execute fully eve 
Particular contained in his Iaſtructions. As in all probabil- 
ty, this Order was not to be ſhown but in Caſe of Neceſ. 
ſit y, and after the Execution, the King ſaid in it, that the 
Inſtructions concerned not only the general Good of th: 
Kingdom, but alſo his own Perion and Marriage. A cla 


Evidence that the Marriage we ſhall ſpeak of preſently, ws 


already reſolved upon. | 
 ATruceis The Ambaſſadors of England being come to Tours, forth: 
conciuded with began to treat with King Charles's Commiſſioners + 
ar Tou's. bout a Peace. But after ſome Propoſals on both Side, 
which came to nothing, they agreed to a Truce, which ws 


Fahy this Year, and end the firſt of April 1446. 

ibid. Ar the ſame Time, the Truce betwen England and Ki. 
p. 58. land was prolonged for ſeven Years, to begin the 1ſt of 
May 1447, which was.the Day the former Truce was to 
expire. . LE | 

Suffolk The Buſineſs of the Truce with France being over, tht 
propoſes Earl of Suffolk propoſed, or got to be propoſed, a Match 
gane, i between the King his Maſter and Margaret of Aj 
King a Daughterof Ren? of Anjou who bore the Title of King o 
Margaret Sicily, ſince the Death of Lewis III his elder Brother, Thi 
of Anjou. Pyglifh tax the Earl of Suffolk, with making this Propoli 


of his own Head, without any Authority; but we bait 


that End than the Marriage he had in View. He was fer 


ſeen the contrary above. Not but that in all appearance he : 
was the firſt Contriver of it; but he had taken the Preca; 
Ei, Motive: tion to get it approved of by the King. He was willing o 
for iti. keep the Poſt he was in, and nothing was more proper 0 


ſigned the 28th of May. It was to commence the 7thd | 


7 


fiok 


n 1g. HENAY -V- 
ſible that Henry was uncapable of holding the Reins of the 


| therwiſe but that his Miniſters would be liable ro Envy, 
and bear the blame of every Thing that ſhould not be reliſn- 
| ed by the People. In this Belief he fancied the belt way 


Kingdom a Governeſs at the ſame Time. To that End, 
| it was neceſſary that the Princeſs which ſhould mount the 


| fects of the King her Spouſe, and of a ſteddy Reſolution, 
| which might afford a Proſpect that ſhe would protect the 


but withal ſhould have no Ground naturally to aſpire to 
{ ſuch a Match, to the end that being entirely beholden to 
| thoſe that helped her to it, ſhe might be always ready to 
| ſupport them. The Earl of S»ffolk's Aim was likewile to 
| be ſtrictly united with the Queen, in order to complete the 
Ruin of the Duke of Glouceſter, who was a continual Ob- 
| ftacle to the Deſigns of the Miniſtry. All theſe Requiſites 
vere found in Margaret of Anjou, Daughter of Rene King 
of Sicily, and Niece of the Queen of France. She was 2 


common Reſolution, and not to be frighted by Oppoſiti- 


the Earl of Suffolk propoſed was ſo advantagious, that ſhe 
{ durſt not have had any Thoughts of it, if ſeveral Circum- 
| ſtances had not concurred in her Favour. I do not ſpeak of 
| herBirth, which certainly was illuſtrious enough to give her 
a4 Pretenſion to this Honour. But ſhe was ſo deſtitute of 
the Goods of Fortune, that her Parents could not give her 
any Dowry. To ſupply this Defe&, the Enpliſh Miniſters 


Government himſelf, and conſequently it could not be o- 


dio ſupport himſelf was to give the King a Wiſe, and the 


on or Difficulties. On the other Hand, the Match which 
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Throne, ſhould be of great Parts, able to ſupply the De- 


| Miniſtry. It was neceſſary moreover, that ſhe ſhould be 
of ſuch a Rank as not to be a Diſparagement to the King, 


W Princeſs of a lively, daring Spirit, of great Penetration, un- 


extolled to the Skies her noble Qualities, which they laid 
Vere more to be valued than all the Money in the World. 


Mioſt eſpecially they hinted to the People, that this Princeſs 
being Niece to the Queen of France, and a great Favourite 
of King Charles's, would be very Inſtrumental in procur- 


He mgages 


io deliver 


Ing a Peace. This was too plainly ſhowing how much y Maine 
Occaſion there was for one. Accordingly the Court of the King 
i ihe rs eser France, I Sicily. 


The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. y 
1444+ France, who had perfect Intelligence of all that paſſed in 
| England, made their Advantage of it, by engaging the 
Earl of S»folk to promiſe on the King's Name to deliver 
up Man, and the whole Province of Maine to the King of 
Sicily, on Condition that he ſhould make a Preſent of then 
to Charles of Anjou his Brother. Thus inſtead of receiy. 
ing a Marriage-Portion with Margaret, Henry purchaſed a 
Wife with the Reſtitution of one of the ſtrongeſt Places in 
France, or rather with the whole Province of Maine. 
He reurns The Terms being thus ſettled, the Earl of Szfelb re. 
zo Eng- turned to England, in order to lay them before the Kin 
land. and get his Approbation. This was no difficult Matter, 
ſince the principal Counſellors were in the Secret, and had 
Le Dale of already given their Conſent. The Duke of Glouceſter, who 
Glouceſter had never heard of this Match before, ſtrongly oppoſed it 
opjoſes the for two Reaſons which {cerned unanſwerable. The Firſt 
Match. was, That the King be ing already engaged to the Daughter 
of the Earl of Armagnac, it would be very diſhonourabl 
to break his plighted Faith, without alledging the leaſt Ex- 
cuſe. The Second was of no leſs Force, namely, that 
Maine being as it were the Bulwark of Normandy, it could 
not be given up without putting Normandy in manifeſt 
Danger, as ſoon as the Truce ſhould expire. But there 
was no regard had to theſe Reaſons. So that by the Advice 
of. the Council, the King impowered the Earl of S»ff#/k to 
go and eſpouſe the Princeſs Margaret, in his Name, 
Divers rew For Toy the Marriage was concluded, the King created 
C: tions. the Earl his Ambaſſador, Marquiſs of Suffolk, and upon 
John Holland Earl of Huntington, he conferred the Title 
of Dake of Exeter. At the ſame Time he created Hum- 
phrey Earl of Stafford Dube of Buckingham, and Henry de 
Beauchamp Son ot the late Earl of Warwick Duke of Mar- 
Wick, *, . 


The 


* In Conſideration of his Father's great Deſcent, the King granted 
him Place in Parliament and all other Meetings, next the Duke of 
Norfolk, and before Humphrey de Stzfford Duke of Buckingham, the 
which occaſioning great Animoſities between them, by a ſpecial Act 
made in Pariiament, it was eſtabliſhed, that they ſhould have Prec:- 
dency by Turns yearly, the Duke of Farwick to begin the firſt Year, 

But his Death ſbort]y after put an End to this Matter. Dugdale. 
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The Duke of York having nothing more to do in France, ry. 
eme to England, where the Court gave him a very kind 1447. 


; $5 


The King's Marriage was ſolemnized by Proxy at Tours, 1444. 
in the Preſence of King Charles and his whole Court, in a Las 
ſplendid manner, little ſuitable to the preſent Circumſtances 9 — | 
of the two Kings, and the Indigence of the new Queen. 4 Tours. 
Though the Nuptials were celebrated in November, the November. 
Queen came not to Englaud till the May following, and on E 8 
the zoth of the ſame Month ſhe was ſolemnly crowned. Owen's 


She wzs no ſooner near the King, but perceiving his Weak- Arrival. 


nels, the got an abſolute Aſcendent over him. By that 8 1 ; 
| Means the Marquiſs of Suffolk, the Cardinal of Mincheſter- 
and the Archbiſhop of York, bore the ſame Sway they had 
done before the King's Marriage. They ſtood in need of League 
the Queen, and ſhe on her Part could not do without them, aganſt che 
ſince ſhe had yet no other Creatures but thoſe they had Duke of 


helped her to. For this Reaſon a very ſtrict Union was Slouceſter. 


formed between the Queen and the Miniſters which could 
| not but end in the Ruin of the Duke of Glouceſter, whom 
| they all looked upon as their common Enemy. 


The Truce having been {made purely with Deſign to 


The Truce 


| bring about a Peace, this whole Year was ſpent in ſeveral i, z,olonged - 
| Negotiations about the Time and Place of a new Congreſs. at an Inter- 
| It was thought likewiſe that an Interview of the two Kings viem of the 
might forward the Concluſion of a Peace. Wherefore the 
| Miniſters ol both Courts agreed, that the two Monarchs 
| ſhould meet ſomewhere in France, and to that Purpoſe 
| Henry ſhould repair to Calais, that he might be near the Place 
| which ſhould be pitched upon for the Interview. But ſſe- 
veral Difficulties ariſing about the choice of the Place, the 
Truce was prolonged till November the 1ſt 1446. 


two Kmgs. 


Henry Chichely who held the See of Canterbury thirty John Stafs 


| Years, died this Year, and was ſucceeded by Fohn Stafford — a 
| Biſhop of Bath and Wells. : ance 


Canterbu- 


The Duke of 


Reception, and thanked him for the Services he had done Vork i, 
the State. The King willing to ſhow his Gratitude, grant- made Re- 
ed him a Patent for the Regency of France during five gent of | 
Fears longer. We ſhall ſee hereafter that his Enemies France for 


ve Years 


1 would nor ſuffer him to enjoy that Dignity ſo long. longer. 
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1446. The Parliament which met in the Beginning of the Yer 
1446, granted the King a conſiderable Sabſidy for carrying 
le War. on the War in Fraxce with Vigour, as ſoon as the Truce 
24 ſhould be expired, But this pretended Deſign of conti- 
nuing the War, was only a Lure to draw Money from the 
Parliament. Inſtead of making Preparations for War, Ne- 
gotiations for the Interview of the two Kings, and the 
pits holding a Congreſs were continued with Eagerneſs. Mean 
predonred, While, the Truce was further prolonged to April the iſt, 
Act. Pub. 1447. This ſhows that the Council intended not to carry 
XI. 108. on the War, though the Parliament was called on that Pre- 
tence. We ſhall fee preſently that the Truce was again 
prolonged, and that it was not broke but by an unexpected 
Accident, .contrary to the Intention of thoſe that far at the 
Helm in England. „„ 
The Par- The Parliament might eaſily have ſeen through the De- 
liamens vices made uſe of to get Money from them, if they had 
gives the not voluntarily ſhut their own Eyes. This was one of 
— W F thoſe Parliaments that are managed by the Intrigues of 
T2auks, the Court, as it is but too often the Caſe. This plainly 
appeared by the Reſolution they took to return the Mar- 
quiſs of Suffolk publick Thanks for the great Service he had 
done the Kingdom, in negotiating the King's Marriage. 
Mean time, no body as yet had been able to ſee any Ad- 
vantage accrue to the King or State, from an Alliance 
with the Family of the moſt mortal Enemy to both. Neither 
did the Parliament ſtop there. They addreſſed the King, 
praying him to reward the Marquiſs; and even granteda 
Subſidy on purpole to make him amends for the Expence he | 
had been at in his Embaſſy. 5 | = 


Project a- The Queen, the Cardinal of Wincheſter, the Marquiſ 
gainſt the of Suffolk, and the reſt of that Party finding themſelves 


Duke | 71 . | g | | 
ame Ae firmly eſtabliſhed, and having nothing to fear from a Par 


liament ſo much at their Devotion, began to  contrive 
Means to ruin the Duke of Glouceſter, who was ever for- 
midable to them. The People, for the moſt Part, were jor 
him. Beſides, as hitherto he was the Heir-apparent of the 
Crown, they had reaſon to fear, that in caſe he ſhould one 
, 


cr 


The firſt Step they made was to remove him from the 


Council- Board. To give ſome colour to this Act of In- 


juſtice, they ſuborned Perſons to accuſe him of divers 
Crimes, the Principal whereof was, that being Protector of 
the Realm, he had put ſeveral People to Death by his own 
Authority, and aggravated the Condemnation of others. 
Upon theſe Accuſations, about which a great Noiſe was 
made, he was ſummoned before the Council. But he cleared 


himſeif with ſuch Evidence from all that was laid to his 


Charge, that the Council, though entirely made up of his 


| Enemies, thought not proper to puſh the Buſineſs any 
ſarther. It is not in England as in other Countries, where 


the Lives of the Subjects depend in ſome meaſure on the 


Win of the Sovereign, who appoints ſuch Commiſſioners 


25 he pleaſes, to proſecute thoſe he has a mind to deſtroy. 
To take away the Duke of Glouceſter's, Life in a legal 
Manner, there was a Neceſſity of having him tried by his 
Peers. But his Enemies were well aware, that how great 


| ſoever their Credit mighr be, the Body of the Nobility 
was not ſo corrupted, as that they could have any Proſpect 


of getting the firſt Prince of the Blood condemned upon 


:-] mn 


1446. 


forged Crimes. Mean while, this Precedure raiſed fuch 


nan Agitation among the Londonert, that nothing was heard 
throughout the City, but Praiſes of the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and Curſes againſt thoſe that governed in the King's 
Name. Theſe Clamours, which were plain Indications of 


the Peoples Affection for the Duke, convinced his Ene- 
mies that there was no Medium between his and their Ruin. 


And therefore, without further Conſideration, they re- His Ruin 
ſolved to diſpatch him out of the way. The Queen, who determined. 


vas of a bold and enterprizing Genius, was the Perſon that 


ſtirred them up to this Reſolution. This at leaſt is what 


the Hiſtorians inſinuate, if they have not ſaid it in ſo many 
| Words. And indeed the Miniſtry would never have ventured 
upon ſo bold a Stroke, had they not been incouraged by her. 


1247; 


It was not practicable, as has been obſerved, to put this The Parlia- 


Prince to Death by the uſual Courſe of Juſtice ; and it ment is 
would have been too hazardous to have him openly aſſaſſina- 
ted. His Enemies were bent upon his Deſtruction, but mundsbu- 
it 8 they ry. 


ſumoned to 
St. Ed- 
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they had a mind to conceal the Hand that ſhould give him 
the deadly Blow. To execute their Deſign with all the 
Secrecy poſſible, they deviſed a Means which the Queen 
countenanced, if ſhe was not herſelf the Contriver. This 
was to impeach him of ſome Crime, that they might have 
a Handle ro put him in Priſon, where they ſhould be able 
to compaſs their Ends privately, and without Impediment. 
To that Purpoſe it was given out, that a very important 
Affair required the ſpeedy Meeting of a Parliament. Ac- 
cordingly one was called for the Month of February next. 
In the Interim, the Queen and Miniſtry affected to load the 
Duke of Glouceſter with Honours and Careſſes, not to in- 
ſpire him with Confidence but with Suſpicions. They 
would not have been ſorry at his abſenting himſelf, or ta- 
king {ome other Step that might have given them an Ad- 
With this view it was, that by ſecret 
Emiſſaries they endeavoured to fright him, warning him to 

take care of himfclf, and hinting that a Deſign was on Foot 
to impeach him before the Parliament of ſundry Crimes, 
and ſeveral Miſdemeanors ; and that every Thing was pre- 
pared to get him condemned: That they had purpoſely 
made choice of St. Edmzundsbury to hold the Parliament 
there, as a Place more proper for their Deſigns than London, 
where the People were too much his Friends. All this was 
hinted to him, purely to induce him to withdraw, and by 
that Means give himſelf ſome Appearance of Truth to the 
Calumnies they intended to blacken him with. But as he 
knew his own Innocence, he would not, by abſenting him- 
ſelf, give any room to the World to believe him guilty. 
However, let him have done what he would, it was not in 
his Power to eſcape falling into his Enemies Snares. 
The firſt Day of the Seſſion of Parliament the Duke was 
apprehended and put into cloſe Confinement, not having 
the Liberty to keep any of his Domeſticks with him. To 
give a plauſible Colour to this ſevere Uſage, care was ta- 
ken to have it given out, that he had plotted to go with an 
armed Force, and deliver his Dutcheſs out of Kenelworthi 
Caſtle, where ſne was impriſoned. The former of theſe 
Charges found no Credit at all with the People. O 


vantage againſt him. 


The Dube is 


n the 
con- 
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contrary» there was preſently a Commotion in the City on 1447. 
his Score; but it was ſoon appeaſed. As the People thought 
bim innocent, every one imagined that he would come off 
25 well now as he did before. But he was allowed neither 
Time nor Opportunity to make his Defence. On the He is found 
Morrow he was found dead in his Bed, without any Signs 4.44 in bis || 
of Violence on his Body. Nevertheleſs, People were con- 1 
vinced that he was murdered. Some ſaid, he was ſmothe- 
| red between two Feather- beds; and others that he under= 
went the ſame Fate with Edward IT. To remove theſe His Body 
Suſpicions, his Body was expoſed to the View of the Two expoſed to 
Houſes of Parliament, and of all others that had a mind to 1 85 
ſee it. But a Man muſt have been very bold publickly to 

charge with the Murder thoſe that were conſidered as the 

Authors. They were no leſs than the Managers of the 
Affairs of the Kingdom, who in ſacrificing the firſt Prince 
of the Blood to their Malice and Vengeance, plainly enough 
ſhowed what Enemies of an inferior Rank were to ex- 
pect. „ EL. 
Mean while, to make good in ſome Meaſure the Impeach- His Dome/- 
ment againſt the Deceaſed, ſeveral of his Domeſticks were *i«*- con- 
apprehended and accuſed of conſpiring to kill the King. . 
Whereupon they were all ſentenced to die, by Judges ap- 2 
pointed by virtue of the King's Commiſſion, of whom Act. Pub. 
the Marquiſs of S»folk was chief. But notwithſtanding XI. 178. 
the Crime for which they were condemned was the moſt 1 
heinous, the King pardoned them all without Exception *. hem. 
This Act of Grace was grounded upon the Conſideration Ibid. 
of Good- Friday, and the Aſſumption of the Virgin, and the 
like pious and religious Motives. This makes it ſuſpected, 
| that they had bribed theſe People to confeſs themſelves 
guilty, upon Promiſe and Aſſurance of their Pardon be- 
forehand. Be that as it will, there was no Inquiry made 
concerning the ſudden Death of the Duke of Glouceſter. 
| It was even pretended, that he was notoriouſly guilty of 
„ + ah 


* Of Thirty-two that were attached, Five were drawn to Tyburn; 


= hanged, let down alive, ſtript naked, marked with a Knife to be quar- 


tered, and then a Pardon was ſhown for their Lives, Speed, p. 662. 


Hatred of 
the Peopie 
againſi the 
Queen and 
Mmiſiry, 


2 Competitor againſt him as the Duke of Glouceſter 
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rhe Crime for which his Domeſticks had been condemned, 


though they had never been brought Face to Face with him. 
But as theſe Domeſticks were not of the Number of thoſe 


whom he truſted the moſt, nor even ſome of the principal, 
no body could believe that he would have been ſo unwiſe ; 


to make them his Inſtruments, or communicate to them 1 


Deſign of that Nature, if he had in reality intended any 
ſuch thing. „„ e 
The Outrages exerciſed upon a Prince of that Charac- 
ter, ſo univerſally beloved and eſteemed by the People, drew 
upon the Queen and the Miniſters almoſt as univerſal a Ha- 
tred which Time could never efface. The Queen eſpecially 
was publickly charged with the Murder, and the Reſpect 
which was due to her was not capable of curbing the 


Tongues of the People. This however is the very Queen 
whom the French load with exceſſive Commendat ions, ap- 


parently becauſe ſhe was of the Royal Family of France. 
It is true, they very ſlightly paſs over the Death of the 
Duke of Glouceſter, and there is not one that undertakes to 
juſtify her. As to the King, it is probable enough that 
he was not conſulted in this infamous Action. But whe- 
ther he never ſo much as ſuſpected the Authors of the 
Murder, or whether he had not the Courage to call them 


to an Account, he can in no wiſe be excuſed but on the 


Score of his natural Weakneſs. I cannot leave this Sub- 
ject, withour remarking how ſhort- ſighted human Policy 
is. The Queen and the reſt of the Duke of Glouceſters 
Enemies, thought his Death had placed them out of the 
Reach of all Oppoſition. But by the juſt Judgment of 
God, the Duke's Death was the very Cauſe of the Ruin 
of the King, Queen, and all that had been concerned in it. 
Hence it was that the Duke of York ſaw himſelf at Liberty 
to aſſert his Claim to the Crown; a Claim, which occaſio- 
ned the ſpilling of Torrents of Engliſb Blood, and which 
he would doubtleſs never havethought of, had he had ſuch 


* 
„* 


* His Body was carried to St. Albans, where a noble Monument 


afterwards erected to his Memory, ſtill remains in the Copveytur 


Church, 
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Whilſt this Tragedy was acting in Englas 4, the Nego- 1447. 


J 
tiations about a Peace were carry ing on in France. But as 1 
8 great Difficulties aroſe againſt the projected Interview of * j 
: the two Kings, the Truce was further prolonged to Fanu- XI. 151. 
ary the 1ſt, 1448. W. ® leg a nt 67 5 
a Mean time, the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, by virtue of The Truee 
me Power ſhe had received from the Duke her Husband, berween 
$ a 55 Burgundy 
had lengthned the Truce with England till 1459, on Con- nd Eng- 
dition that if either of the two Parties had a mind to break land pro- 
tt, the other ſhould have a Twelve Months notice. After longed. 
| which, a new Treaty was made May the th, whereby the P 145. 
þ | 5 p- 171. 
y two Princes agreed, that the Truce ſhould not be broken 
t within the firſt four Years 
i MF The Cardinal of Wincheſter, one of the principal Con- he Deatb 
n trivers of the Death of the Duke of Glouceſter, enjoyed of the Car- 
p- WW butone Month the Satisfaction of ſeeing his Enemy fallen. en of 4 
e. Hie was a Prelate much better cut out for the World than the 3 5 
be Church. Accordingly, he remained attached to the former = 
to co his laſt Gaſp. It is ſaid that he died in a kind of Rage 
at and Deſpair, that his Riches were not capable of exempting 
him from the common Fate of all Mankind, and to ſee him- 
he W {cf by that Means upon a Foot with the moſt miſerable. 
be * 5 = Mean 
of 6 | Church, He was called the good Duke of Glouceſter, having had his 
5 WW Education in Balrol-College ; he became a great Proficient in Learning, 
he WW and was a great Favourer of learned Men, He laid the firſt Founda- 
of tion of the famous Library at Oxford, ſince known by the Name of 
Bodleian, from Sir Thomas Bodley, by whom it was wonderfully in- 
un creaſed. Sir Thomas Moor gives an Inſtance of this Duke's Sagacity. 
it. The King coming one time in Progreſs to St. Albans, a Beggar born 
ty blind, as he ſaid, recovered his Sight at the Shrine of St. Albans. The 
10. Miracle being noiſed about, the Duke being there with the King, de- 


: { fired to ſee him; the Beggar being brought, he asked him whether 
ich he was born blind? he anſwered, Yes truly. And can you now ſee, 
ich ſays the Duke? Yes, I thank God and St. Alban replies the Beggar. Tell 

me ther, ſays the Duke, what Colour is my Gown? the Beggar readi- 
TY ly told him the Colour. And what Colour, ſays the Duke, is ſuch. a 
1 one's Gown ? The Beggar likewiſe told him; and ſo of ſeveral others. 

You counterfeit Knave, ſays the Duke, how came you that were born 

gert blind, and could not ſee till now, ſo ſuddenly to know the Difference 
of Colours? And thereupon, inſtead of an Alms ordered him to be ſet 
wh. in the Stocks, N „ 
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Mean while, the People perceiving that the Time ap. 
pointed to work out a Peace was ſpent in vain, loudly mur- 
mured againſt the Marquiſs of Suffolk. They made no 
ſcruple to ſay openly, that he had betrayed the King and 
the Stare; that the Treaty he had made with the French 
tended only to a Truce deſtructive of England, as it af- 
forded the Enemy time to fortify himſelf ; that he had en- 


gaged to yield up Maine to the French, in order to mar; 


the King with a Princeſs, who had juſt given ſenſible Proofs 
of the Calamities they were to expect under her Govern. 
ment. Theſe Murmurs were fo publick, that the Mar. 
quiſs could not help taking notice of them. In order 
therefore toendeavour to filence them, he requeſted the Kin 


that he would be pleaſed to hear his Defence, that he might 


ſatisfy him of his Innocence. Whereupon the King ſet 
him a Day to come and clear himſelf, and heard him in 


his own Apartment, in the Preſence of ſeveral Lords, none 


He makes 
| bis Defence 
before the 


n 
+ 


of whom were come there to refute him. He gave an Ac- 
count of all he had done in France, wherein he was at no 
great Loſs to juſtify himſelf, ſince before his ſerting out 


upon his Embaſſy, he had taken care to be provided with 


the King's Orders. Having: finiſhed his Diſcourſe, the 
King declared he was ſatisfied, and gave him Letters Pa- 


' tents under the Great Seal, whereby he acquitted him from 


who give; 
him an au- 
thentick 
Diſcharg e. 
Act. Pub. 
. 


Aliniſters bad like wie for Adberents all over the Kingdom 


all Imputation of Miſdemeanor, and enjoyned all Perſons 
under Pain of his Diſpleaſure, not to accuſe or {peak ill of 
him. But this was not capable of putting a Stop to the 
Murmurs of the People. No body queſtioned but the 


| King would be fatisficd : but that was not thought a Res- 


ſon ſufficient to ſatisfy the Nation. In ſpite of the Mar- 
quiſs's pretended Defence, he was looked on with Hor- 
ror, as he was believed to have the greateſt Hand in the 
Murder of the Duke of Glouceſter. Beſides, the King's 
Marriage brought about by his Means, was conſidered s 


one of the ſaddeſt Calamities which could poſſibly befal 


England, This was the genera] Opinion of Town and 
Country. But the Court, where the Queen would allow 
none but her Creatures, was of another Temper. The 


ſuch 
EF 
un iy 
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ſuch as found their Account in ſiding with the Court, that 1477. 


is thoſe that held any Poſt or Office under the Miniſtry. 
All ſuch made uſe of their Authority, and took Pains to 
ſtifle the Complaints and Murmurings of the People, who 


could not bear to ſee the Adminiſtration of the publick Af- 
fairs in the Hands of a Foreigner. The Truth is, the 
| King, uncapable of holding the Reins of the Government 


himſelf, did little elſe but lend his Name to the Queen, who 


made uſe of it as ſhe pleaſed. For his part, he minded 
nothing but his Devotions, wherein the Queen took care to 
| cauſe him to ſpend his whole Time as, in the only Thing 
| he was fit for, tothe End ſhe might take him off from the 

Thoughts of the Government. Some have been very de- Le. p: 
ſirous of making a Saint of this Prince. But it may be d' Orleans. 
| {ajd, that he was one of thoſe Saints not ſo much Praiſe- 
| worthy for the Virtues they poſſeſs, as for the Vices they 


ſtand clear of, and to whom a great Weakneſs of Mind is 


inſtead of Merit and Worth. | | 


It was impoſſible that the Queen and Marquiſs of Suf- The Peoples 


enſineſs that they beheld the Queen exerciſing an arbitrary 


| Power in the King's Name, who had no other ſhare in Af- 
| fairs, but to ſet his Hand without Examination to the 
| Orders that were brought to him. The Queen's haughty 
Carriage, her Partiality in diſpoſing of Places, and above 
| all, the Murder of the Duke of Glouceſter, had drawn up- 
on hier the IIl-will of the Nation to ſuch a Degree, that ſhe 


| was every where talked of with very little Reſpect. Her 
intimate Union with the Marquiſs of S fol, gave her Ene- 
mies a freſh Handle to ſpread Reports not much to her Ho- 
nour. The Marquiſs was no lefs hated than the Queen. 
He it was that had brought her into England, and in order 
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to make the Match, had ſacrificed the Intereſts of the King- 
dom. But the King's Name was ſo reverenced, that be- 
| fides thoſe whoſe Intereſt made them fide with the Court, 
| abundance of People were of the ſame Party from the Mo- 


Vol. V. | SY tire 


folk ſhould rule the Kingdom alone without raiſing a Jea- Piſpeſtion 
bouſy. People had not been uſed to fee Queens take upon 
them the Government. Wherefore it was with great Un- Queen. 


with regard 
to the 


425. 


1447. 


They begin 
to talk of 
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tive of Duty. It was therefore no eaſy Matter to Wreſt 
from the Quten and Favourite the Authority they enjoyed, 


The Temper moſt People were in with regard to the 
Queen and Miniſtry. inſpired the Duke of Nork with hopes 


the Duke of he ſhould one Day be able to aſſert his Title to the Crohn. 


York's Ti- 
rle to the 
Crown, 


He was by his Mother the only Heir of the Hoſe of Ahr. 
timer or March, deſcended from Lionel, Second & Son of 
Edward III. and elder Brother of John of Gant Duke of 
Lancaſter, whoſe Poſterity was in actual Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne. But in all appearance he would never have formed 
any ſuch Deſign, if the Duke of Glouceſter had been alive, 
or if the People had not been diſſaffected to the Queen and 


the Miniſtry. Mean while, as it would have been very dan. 
gerous for him to diſcover his. Intentions, beſore he had 


ſounded the Peoples Inclinations, he took care to proceed 


in ſuch a Manner, as that it ſhould not be poſſible to con- 
vict him of having made the leaſt Step tending that way, 
He contented himſelf with making uſe of ſome fecret Emil. 


faries, who induſtriouſly ſpread among the People ſuch 


things as ſerved to turn their Thoughts to his Title to the 


Crown. It was whiſpered about, that the Houſe of Lan. 


caſter had uſurped the Throne. That indeed, the Uſur- 


pation had been tolerable whilſt the Kings of that Houſe 
were Princes of diſtinguiſhed Worth, and had acted tor 
the Welfare and Honour of the Nation; that even, during 


the Vonage of the preſent King, there was a Proſpe& of his 


treading in the Steps of his Anceſtors, and his being a wor- 


thy Follower of the King his Father; but that ſince he be- 


came of Age, nothing glorious was to be expected from 


him: That therefore the Eugliſp could have no reaſon to | 


ſupport any longer the Uſurpation of the Crown for the 


fake of a Queen, who, being ſprung from the Blood of 


of 7ork being the ſole Heir of that Houſe, and deſcended 


their moſt mortal Enemy, ruled the Kingdom with an ar- 
bitrary Power: That in taking a View of the Poſterity of 
Edward III. it evidently appeared that the Honſe of March 
had been unjuſtly deprived of the Crown : That the Duke 


from 
* Third Son. 


wot . 1% HE NR TT H08 


from Edward III. by his Father's Side, ought to have his 1447. | 


due Righr. In fine, that his noble Qualities, his known 


Virtue, and the ſignal Services he had done the Nation, 


very ſtrongly ſupported the juſt Title his Birth gave him. 
Theſe Things dextrouſly ſpread among the People, began to 
gain the Duke of Vork a Party. But he appeared not him- 
ſell: every thing was done in private by his Friends. 
Mean while, the Queen, Favourite, and all the Horſe The Court 


of Lancaſter, failed not to take notice of what was handed rate from 


| R Y | | Ja the Dukes 
about concerning the Pretenſions of the Duke of York. He York 1he 


might indecd keep himſelf concealed ſiom others, but it was Regency ef 
no ealy matter to deceive ſuch quick- ſighted Perſons, who France,and 


were ſo nearly concerned in the Affair. As they did not Sies #t 7 


queſtion in the leaſt but that all theſe Things wete divulged 1 


abroad with his Approbation, they believed it requiſite to 


| kiſen his Credit, by giving him ſome Mortification. John 


Duke of Somerſet dying during theſe Tranſactions, Ed. 


mund his Brother, who ſucceeded him, ſeemed to be a very 


proper Perſon to ſet againſt the Duke of York, Where- 

ſore, without any manner of Pretence, the Queen and Mar- 

quiſs of) Suffolk managed ſo, that the King removed the 

Duke of York from the Regency of France, before his 

Time was expired, and conferred it upon the new Duke of 
Somerſet, This laſt was of an exceeding haughty Temper, 

and as his Brothers had been engaged 1a pretty great Cons 

telts with the Duke of Tork, he behaved to him upon this 
Occaſion in ſuch a Manner, that he made him his implacas 

ble Enemy. On the other Hand, the Duke of York very 

highly reſented this A ffront. But as it was not in his Power 

to be revenged, he diſſembled his Reſentment, in hopes that 

Time would furniſh him with a fairer Opportunity to 

tow its. : | EE 
In the Beginning of the Year 1448, the King, who 1 
was entirely guided by the Directions of the Queen, crea- 7 3 


ted the Marquiſs of S»folk, Duke of Suffolk. The Queen Duke of 


one would have thought intended to brave che People, by Suffolk. 


{ ſhowring daily her Favours upon that Lord extremely ha- 
ted by the whole Nation. By ſo doing ſhe gave her own 


Enemies great Advantage, who only wanted a Handle to 
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144% ſtir up the People againſt her. It is a falſe Step which thoſg 
| at the Helm frequently make, not to regard the Complaings 
of the People. As they are always beſet with Flatterers, 
or ignorant of what paſſes any where but at Court, or 
imagine that as long as the Majority of the great Men are 
for them, the reſt of the People are to be counted as nothing, 

But it often happens, that they find to their coſt that the 
great Men and Kings themſelves have no more Power than 
bare private Perſons, when they are not backed by the 
People. This is what we ſhall have occaſion to ſee more 
particularly in the Sequel of the preſent Reign. But we 

muſt firſt return to the Affairs of France, which will afford 
us yet Matter for ſeveral Vears. | 
Mans deli- In the Treaty about the King's Marriage, it was agreed 
vered up 10 that the City of Mans, and all the Engliſh held in Maine, 
Charlesof ſhould be delivered up to Charles of Anjou, Uncle of the 
ArJou- Queen that was to be. But the Noile this Article had 
made in England, and the Duke of Glouceſter's Oppolition, 
had cauſed the Reſtitution to be put off till this Year, In 
the Month of February, Charles of Anjou, at the Head of 
ſome Troops, appeared before Mans in order to take Pol- 
ſeſhon. The French ſay he beſieged the City, and that 
the Duke of Exeter the Governor, not daring to ſtand an 
Aſſault, ſurrendred by Capitulation. But it is certain 
that the Duke of Exeter was not at that time in the Place, 
neither was there any Appearance of a Siege. The Reſti- 
tution was made by Agreement between the two Courts, 
and Henry ſent to Mans two Commiſſioners to give up the 
Henry's City to the Prince of Anjou. Juſt as he was going to en- 
 Proteſiation ter, the two Commiſſioners met him upon the Bridge, 
_— <5 and made a formal Proteſt ation before a publick Notary, de · 
charing that the ſole Intent of the King of England in re- 
ſtoring that Place, was purely to procure a final Peace be- 
tween him and Charles i | ] 
only. Moreover, he reſerved to himſelf the Sovereignty 
of the City and Province, and that in caſe any Artempt I 
ſhould. be made upon the Right of this Sovereignty, he 
claimed a Power to revoke the Ceſſion without injuring 
his Honour. Charles of Anjou heard the Proteſtation with- 
LL: „ Out 


is Uncle, and during the Truce | 


eiern. ns. HENRY VIET? . | ow 
0 out giving his Approbation, and took Poſſeſſion of the 1448. 
8 Pkce. | Tre. | | 


„Alter the ſurrender of Mans to the French, the Negoti- 15% Trice is | 
r MW tions about a Peace, and an Interview of the two Kings E 

e were continued. But by reaſon of ſome Difficulties, they * 158 

z. MW were obliged once more to prolong the Truce to April the 

e iſt 1449. It did not laſt however fo long, an unforeſeen 

n Accident put an End to it ſooner than it was expected. 

je About the Middle of this Year Surienne the Arragonian, Syrienne 

e who had ſerved the King of England twenty Years, and /wjrizes 

e was Knight of the Garter, and Governour of Jower Nor- Fougeres. 


d MW mandy, carried by Scalado in the Night the Town of Fou- 
Leeres belonging to the Duke of Bretagne, and got a great 25, pale of 


d Booty. Upon this News the Duke of Bratagne immedi- Bretagne 

by ately ſent a Herald to the Duke of Somerſet who was then complains 
e i Koan, and demanded the Reſtitution of the Place with * 3 
dal chat had been plundered. The Regent replied, that he TT 
I, was extremely troubled at what was done, and would give ris/a@ion. 
n WW the Duke of Bretagne all the Satisfaction he could reaſonably | 

f WM cxpect. : Cs 

- Mem while, as it would take up ſome Time to enquire _ 1448. 

t more particularly into this Affair, and notify it to the Court B _y 

n of England, the Duke of Bretagne impatient of the leaſt a9 ee 
n WW Dchy, complained to the King of France of the Breach of Complaints 
ce WM the Truce wherein Bretagne was expreſſly included. Charles 1e he King 

i- conſidering that his Affairs were in a good Poſture, and cl ahora, 


„ I thoſe of England in great Diforder, as well by reaſon of the Thing 
e che King's Inability as of the People's Diſcontent, took 7 Heart. 
Fire at this News as if the Injury had been done to himſelf, 

ce And yet to look back on the Proceedings of the late Duke 

„ol Bretagne, during the whole former War, Charles had 

vo great Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with that Houſe. Be 

| that as it will, perceiving that a favourable Opportunity 22 King of 


e i offered to renew the War, whilſt the Engliſh thought no- France de- 
y ting of the Matter, he ſent a Gentleman to the Duke of t an 
t Smerſet, and two Ambaſſadors to London to demand Satis- e Ha, 

e faction for this Inſult. But at the ſame Time te make all fade for 
g Keparation impracticable, he inſiſted upon the Payment of he Duke of 


| ixteen Hundred Thouſand Crowns to the Dake of Bre- wege. 
: 1 | 8 1 Agne * 
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1448. tague, for the Damage he had ſuſtained by the taking of 
| Fougeres. This Sum was ſo exorbitant, that it muſt not be 
wondered at if the Court of England offered not to Pay it 
down. Beſides it was next to impoſſible that in fo ſhor, 
a Time a juſt Calculation could be made of the Damages 
the Exgliſh had done. They could not even help thinking 
it very ſtrange that Charles ſhould fo eagerly elpouſe the 
Duke of Bretagne s Quarrel, he not being included in the 
Truce as his Ally, but rather as a neutral Prince who had 
frequently ſerved for Mediator between the two Kings, | 
Anſwer of Anſwer was returned however to the Ambaſſadors, that the 


rhe Court of King would take care to make the Duke amends, as ſoon as 


Elend. i ſhould be known What his Loſs might amount to; and 
that if Charles would ſend Ambaſſadors to Louviers, the 
King of England would do the fame, in order to ſettle al 
Things to the common Satis ſaction of the two Kings and 

the Duke of Bretagne. : 
The Conſe- At the Congreis held at Lowviers, the Engliſh repreſcnt- 
rene at ed, that the taking of Foxgeres was done without Orders; 
Lourlers, and that the Regent knew nothing of the Matter be- 
| fore it was over. They exclaimed l:kewiſe againſt the Sum 
demanded, as vaſtly beyond what the Duke of Bretagre 
could lawfully challenge. But the French plainly told them, 
that if they gave not the Duke the Satisfaction their Maſter 
demanded, he held the Truce ſor broken. This haughty 
and peremptory way of treating on Charles's Part, fcemed 
very ſtrange to the Evgliſſo ; but the French reſolutely per- 


r070Pur- fiſting in their firſt Demand, the Conference broke up and 


_ nothing was done. c 'S 
. So bent was Charles upon renew ing the War, whilſt the 
ſeeks occaſ- King of England was unprovided for his Defenſe, that 
en to renew in Cale the EnpliſÞ hid reſolved to give the Satisfaction je- 
the Mar. quired, he had another Pretence ready for a Rupture. He 
pretended they had violated the Truce with Scorland, and 
that he was obliged to take in Hand the Cauſe of the Scots. 
Indeed there had been a Conflict between the Engliſb and 
Scots, wherein the Engliſh had been worſted. Buchanan 
makes it a pitched Battle, and ſays, the Ezpliſh loſt three 
Thouſand Men. Hewever this Affair does not 5 to 
| : 3 a _ 


| £/ſÞ complained in their Turn of the violation of the Truct; 
| hut they were told that it was by way of Repriſals for Fou- res. 
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have been of ſo great Conſequence, ſeeing it was preſently 
Itifled. This Year the two Nations renewed their Truce 


without ſetting any fixed Time to it. Only it was agreed, 


that if either of the two Kings ſhould have a Mind to 


break it, he ſhould give the other warning of it ſo long be- 


forehand. Be that as it will, King James had not deſired 


Charles to take his Quarrel upon him, and conſequently it 


is evident, that Charles ſought an Occaſion of breaking with 


the King of England. 


Wbilſt Charles was making his Preparations, he amuſed 


| the Expliſh with fruitleſs Negotiations. One cannot e- Ip dence 
nough wonder at the Imprudence of the Court of Englan 
* at this Juncture. They knew neither how to preſerve the 
* Truce, nor prepare for War. If they had been willing to 
| avoid a Rupture, they ſhould at leaſt have reſtored Fouge- 
res to the Duke of Bretagne, with Promiſe of Amends 
| for all Damages. But they kept that Place without uſing 
| hardly any Endeavour to appeaſe the incenſed Duke. A 
* Spirit of Inconſideration ſeemed to have ſeized the Council, 
| where greater Care was taken to thruſt in the Queen's and 
Duke of Sxfolk's Creatures, than Perſons qualified to ma- 
mage the Publick Affairs. To fee the Indolence of the 
Queen upon this Occaſion, one would have thought that 
{ finding herſelf without Iſſue, ſhe was in a Plot with the 
| King's Enemies, in order to diſpoſſeſs him of all he ſtill 
held in France. If ſhe and her Favourites and Miniſters, or 


even the whole Council had ſuch a Deſign, they ſucceeded 


but too well in it. However that be, the Faults they com- 


mitted upon this Occaſion cannot be excuſed, but by the 


1449. 


of theCoun- 
cil of Eng- 


land. 


Conſideration of the Haughtineſs wherewith Charles ated, 


the War, he cauſed the Caſtle of Conches, and Pont de J 
by Surprize in the Duke of Bretagne's Name. The En- 


gere. 


| who rendered an Accommodation impracticable. But at 
| the ſame Time they ſhould have provided for their Defenſe. 
As ſoon as Charles ſaw himſelf in Condition to renew 


Charles 


ſurpriſes 1 
: i ; 5 — 
4 Arche in Normandy, and about the ſame Time Gerboy in ee of 


Beavoiſis, Cognac, and St. Maigrin in Guienne, to be taken the Engliſh 


by way of 
Repriſals 


for Fouge- 


= 
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* I; "AE, 
Charles 


acts againſt 


with four 
Armies. 


Nor mandy 
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geres. Thus the War was rekindled at 21 uncture very 
diſad vantagious to the Engliſu. As they had made no pre-. 
parat ions, the Duke of Somerſet Regent of France, was 
deſtitute of Forces when he ſtood in moſt need of them. 
Charles had therefore the Way open to puſh his Conqueſts. 
This gives room to believe that Fougeres was ſurprized 
without the Knowledge of the Court of England. Other. 
wile one cannot help thinking, either that the Miniſters had 
loſt their Senſes, in not preparing to back their Enterprize, 


or that they had among them Traitors, who had a mind by 
that Means to re- engage the Engliſh in War, before they 


had any Thing ready. Certainly when a Man conſiders 
that the Court acted ſo remiſſly in ſatisfying the Duke of 
Bretagne, and fo careleſily in providing for bs War, he is 
at a Joſs what to think of ſuch Management. ” 
Charles's chief Aim was to recover Normandy, and t 

that End he had prepared four Armies. A plain Demon- 
ſtration he was not defirous that the Buſineſs of Fougeres 
ſhould end in an Accommodation. Since the Congreſs of 
Louviers, which broke up in April, he would not have had 
Time to put ſo many Forces on Foot, The firſt of theſe 
Armies he headed himſelf. The Earl bf Dunois lately made 


Earl of Longueville and Generaliſſimo of the King's Forces 


under the Conſtable, commanded the Second. The Duke 


of Alenſon had the Command of the Third, and the Duke 
of Bretagne led the Fourth, conſiſting wholly of his own 
Troops. All the Towns in Normanay were ill provided 
with Men and Ammunition. Moſt of the Governours i 
depending upon the Truce, were gone to England. So that 
the French Armies hd nothing more to do than to appear 
before the Towns in order to carry them. Several Places 
did not ſtay to be attacked. Some riſe up againſt the Es- 
glaſb Garriſons and drove them away. Others were ſold by 
the commanding Officers. Pont Audemer and Chateau 
Gaillard were the only Places that made a tolerable Defenſe. 
In fine, not to enter into the Particulars of all theſe Sieges, 
whether real or feigned, it will ſuffice to ſay in a Word, 
that before the Campaign was over, Charles ſaw himſelf in 
Condition to go and beſiege Roan, where he had _ 
OT. OE” Friends. 


* 
ff 
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V. Friends. Having drawn together all his Forces, which 1349, 
ry made a Body of fifty Thouſand Men, he ordered the Ca- . _ 


W pital of Normanay to be inveſted upon the 8th of October. 
as He would not form a regular Siege, being well aſſured that 
n. the Duke of Somerſer and Earl of Shrewsbury, who were 
s, ſhut up there with three Thouſand Men only, would not 

ed be able to ſtand againſt the Inhabitants who had promiſed ' 
r= | to rife in his Favour. And indeed within a few Days the 
ad Earl of Dunois was going to be let in at St. Hilary's Gate 

e, with three Hundred Men, if the Earl of Shrewsbury had 
»y WM rot come juſt in the Nick of Time, and beat back that De- 
yy WM tachment. Ro | n 


„ 


rs The Inhabitants, notwithſlanding this Diſappointment, Th Cirizens 
of perſiſted in their Reſolution, On the 19th of October the 9297 77 | 
Is whole City having taken up Arms with one Conſent, all "nc 25 
chat the Duke of Somerſet could do, was to diſtribute his 

to Garriſon in ſome of the moſt advantagious Poſts. Rut the 

n French being let in, quickly drove them from all their Poſts 


Sword in Hand. There was only the Palace left, where the 

Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Shrewsbury had poſted them- 
ſelves with eight Hundred Men. As they foreſaw that 7% Dal of 
they ſhould ſoon be in want of Proviſions, the Duke d:- Somerſet” 

D fired to ſpeak with the King in order to capitulate, His reader, 
Requeſt being granted, he offered to retire upon honoura- Tee. 
ble Terms. But the King inſiſted upon his ſurrendering at 


ce Di:cretion, unleſs he would treat for the reſt of Normandy. 
'n Not being able to ſettle this Point, the Duke returned to 
ed the Palace and held out ten or twelve Days longer. At liſt 
s be was fain to capitulate, on Condition of leaving behind 


t all his Artillery, paying fifty Thouſand Crowns of Gold, 

a and yielding up to the King Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, 

es Tancarville, Montrevilliers, and Harfleur. The Earl of 

” WM Shrewbury was left in Hoſtage for Security of this Engage- 
went, and the Engliſh Garriſon marched out of Roan, where 
Charles made his Entry on the 19th of November. The See and 
e. Governour of Harflexr not thinking fit to comply with 3 
5 this Capitulation, the Earl of Longueville was detached by r 5 
F | the King to go and beſiege that Place, which ſurrendered | 
in the Beginning of January. Though Charles might juft- 1 
e Vol, V. 5 S G 1 Rs 


\ 
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York fe? Eye- ſore to them, they made him Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


te Auen Kingdom rung with Complaints againſt the Duke of Suf- 
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1449. ly have detained the Earl of Shrewsbury, ſince the Capitu- 


lation of Roan had not been kept by the Esgliſp, he was 
pleaſed, as a Mark of his Eſteem to give him his Liberty 


The Earl of without Ranfom. In the mean Time the Ear] of Foix, 
Foix tate who commanded in Guienne for King Charles, took the Ca. 


Mauicon. ſtle of Maulcon, ſtanding upon an inacceſſible Rock. Thus 
ended the firſt Campaign which proved fo fatal to the En- 

iſh. | : 
Rebellion in 2 the Concern which the Court of England wis 
Ircland. under on account of the ill Poſture of Affairs in France, 2 
Rebellion raiſed in Ireland at the lame Time gave the Ai 

niſtry a freſh Cauſe of Uneaſineſs. Movers che Queen 

and Marquiſs of Solf reaped ſome Advantage by theſe 
Commotione, as they furniſhed them with a Pretence to 
TheDuke of ſend off the Duke of Tork, This Prince beginning to be an 


thither. 


and, under Colour that no Body could ſuppreſs the Rebel- 


lion fo well as he. But withal they gave him but few Troops 


for that Purpoſe. They were in hopes that either he would 

He ſup- periſh in the Attempt, or forfeit his Reputation. The 
rejjes the Duke ſmelt their Deſign, and had the Addreſs to turn 2- 
Rebellen. gainſt themſelves the Devices they laid for his Ruin. He 
ordered Matters fo, that by his mild and obliging Behavi- 
our he won the Iriſb, and brought them back to their Du- 

ty without being obliged to uſe any Force. What is more, 

he found Means to make them his Friends in ſuch a manner 


that from thenceſor ward they were always devoted to the 
Service of himfelf and his Family, even in the midſt of his 


greateſt Misfortunes. 
14e. he univerſal Confuſion of the Aﬀiirs of France, the 
Complaints Negligence of the Court in that Reſpect, the Loſs of almoſt 
ee all Normandy in one fingle Campaign, after the ſhedding of 
azainſ! the F . | MY ; 
Duke of ſo much Blood in the Conquelt of it, began at length to ſtir 
Suffolk and up openly the impatient Temper of the Engliſh. The whole 


folk, It was publickly ſaid, that he had betrayed the Stare, 
and that Maine the Key of Normandy had been given up 
to the French on the Score of a Marriage, which was ad- 
vantagigus to none but himſelf done, He was accuſed of 


. 
- 


4 


„peeing 


. /. 
being the principal Contriver of the Death of the Duke of 145%: 
Glouceſter, for fear that clear-ſighted Prince ſhould ſee 
through his treaſonable Practices. People complained that 

there were butfew Perſons of Parts, and ſtill fewer of Ho- 

neſty in the Council; that on the contrary the Board was 

filed with wicked Counſellors, without Prineiples of Ho- 


nour or Religion, to the end no Conſideration might hin- 


der them from being whally devoted to the Will and Plea- 


ſure of the Queen and her Miniſter: That it was the ſame 


Thing with regardito thoſe in publick Poſts, in whom Ho- 
neſty and Ability were not ſo much required, as an At- 
tachment to the Miniſtry. They were no leſs diſſatisfied 
wich the Queen. They complained that ſhe ruled with an- 
ſupportable Pride a free Nation, which had been uſed to 
be governed ſolely by Laws, and had never bore with a deſ- 
potick Power, adding that the Uſurpation.of ſuch a Power 
was not to be ſuffered even in a King, much leſs in a fo- 
reign Queen. They took notice likewiſe, that by Degrees 
ſhe had turned out of the Cauucil all thoſe that gave her any 


| Umbrage, in order to ſubſtitute in their Room ſuch as 


were at her beck, without troubling herſelf whether they 
were fit for ſo high an Office. i 

In this Temper were the People when the Parliament 7e parlias 
met in the Beginning of the Vear 1450. The Court ment meets, 
ſtood in need of a Parliament for an Aid to enable them 

to ſet Things to rights in France: Otherwiſe they ſaw 
themſelves obliged entirely to throw up Matters there, and 
by that Means give their, Enemies a fyrther Handle againſt 
them. The Queen ſoon found Fee general Diſcontent The Queen 
had ſeiged the very Members of Parliament. She believed ie in 


ſne ſhouldi carry her Point by cauſing the Parliament tothe 24% te ad- 


removed to Leiceſter, where ſhe was in hopes ſhe ſhould N 
have. greater Sway than at Londan, of whoſe Inhabitants : 


ſhe was jealaus. But ſhe met with ſo ſtrong Oppolatiqn 


from the Lords that ſhe was ſain to drop her Deſign. Ap- 


parently they were-afraid. of ſomething like what had been e 
8 Edmunds: lurꝝ with regard to the Duke of Glau- 2 
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Dye Hiſtory of ENGLAND. Vol. V. 
Upon the meeting of the Parliament, the e Houſe 


exhibited before the Lords an Impeachment againſt the Ear 
of Hell containing che following Articles. oe. 


I. Thar the Duke of Suffolk had treated with the Ba- 
ſtard of Orleans and the other French Ambaſſadors to per. 
fwade King Charles to invade England. That his End in 
this, was to place his Son on the Throne, by marrying 
him with Margaret only Daughter of e Duke of So- 


| merſet. | 


II. That being bribed by the French, he had ſet the Duke 
K Orleans at Liberty, Loans the 1 Orders of the late 

ing. 

III. That Normandy Was invaded by his Means, and by 


his Counſels. 


IV. That bei ing + Anbedsdor- i in Rae, be had engaged 
to get Maine reſtored to the French, withour letting the 
reſt of the Ambaſſadors know any' Thing of the Marter 
and that he had impoſed upon the King and Council, in order 


to get them to ratify his Engagement. 
V. That he had informed the Enemies of the Weakneſs 


of the Exgliſh Towns in France, and incouraged them to 


aſſault Eu 
VI. Thet he had difcloſed the Secrets of the Council to 


the Enemies of the State. 


VII. That he bad hindered the C bnclulie on of a Peace, 
by diſcovering the Weakneſs of England. | 
VIII. That he had made his Boaſts, in the err of 
ſeveral Lords, that his Credit at the Court of France Was 


no leſs than at that of England. 


The Dake » 
Defence. 


IX. That he had obſtructed the ſending of Succourstd 
France, that the Enemies might make the greater Progreſs. 

X. That he had included in the Treaty of Truce, bei- 
ther the King of Arragon nor Duke of Bretagne, and by 
that affected Omiſſion England had loſt thoſe two Allies. ; 


The Duke of Suffolk. replied to theſe Atclitilions by a 
formal Denial of the greateſt Part, and demanded that the 


Evidences they pretended 1 to go might be — 2 
| date 
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cated to him. th to wha Articles which he 8 he pro- , 


duced the King's expreſs Orders. But that was not ſufficient 


to juſtify him, ſince his chief Crime was the making an ill 
aſe his Credit with the King, and impoſing upon the 
Council. Hiſtorians remark, that he cleared himſelf of all Remark on 
but the laſt Article relating to the Duke of Bretagne. In- % oft Are 
deed, it is certain that in the firſt Treaty of Truce con- le. 
cluded- at Tours and in ſeveral ſubſequent ones made to 

prolong the Truce, the Duke of Bretagne was not included 

but on the Part of France. This is a Myſtery not very eaſy 

to be unravelled. We have ſeen heretofore that the Duke 

of Bedford had obliged the Duke of Bretagne to renounce 


te Alliance of Charles, and acknowledge Henry for King 


of France, Since that Time, there had been no Rupture 
between England and Bretagne. And yet Charles took care 


| to get the Duke of Bretagne included in the Treaty of 


Truce concluded at Tours; but the Engliſh made no mention 
of him. Was it out of Negligence, Forgerfulneſs, or on 
ſet Purpoſe 2 The laſt is moſt likely. However, the Duke 


of Suffolk had in ſome meaſure repaired this Omiſſion, by 


including the Duke of Bretagne as an Ally of England, in 

the prolonging of the Truce in 1447, as appears by the 

Collection of Publich Acts. But that was not enough it 

ſeems to ſatisfy his Enemies. TR 
The Queen perceiving that Matters were like to go in The Ring 

with the Duke, ordered it fo, that the King ſent him to the pe _ FP 

Tower, This was done not ſo much with Deſign to pu- Tower. 

niſh him, as to give ſome Appearance of Satisfaction to 


the Commons. Mean while, for fear they ſhould obſti- The Parlia- 


nately perſiſt in proſecuting him, ſhe got the Parliament ad- ent a4- 
journed to Leiceſter. Preſently after, the Duke came out geber 1 
of the Tower, and took his old Poſt at Court. The News The Date 
of his Releale raiſed a Sedition in Kent, headed by a Ful- is freed. 
ler x. But before the Rebels could attempt any thing con- A Sedir'on 


1 derable, the Ring- leaders were apprehended and executed, — 


and Oy) that Means Fs Sedirion Was LO in its Births. 


The 


* A deſperate Fellow, who tiled him{elf Blue-beard. 
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1459 The Parliament baing met again at Leiceſter, the King and 
The Fl. Queen appeared, attended by the Duke of Sffclk in quai- 
— ty of Prime Miniſter. The Commons were extremely of. 
22. feaded ar this Procedure, which they confdered es denen 
and. Contempt of them. To ſhow their Reſeniment, they 
—_ by went in a Body and petitioned the King, that they who 
Suffolk had heen inſtrumental in giving up Normandy to the French, 
appearing, mig be puniſhed according to their Demerits. The 
Queen was alarmed at this Fruit ian. She fourd that the 
Commons were bent upon the Duke of S»folk's Ruin, and 
that there Was. no way to help it hut by coming to an open 
Quarrel with the Lower- Hasſe. Wherefare, to ſave the 
Miniſter ſome part af the Puniſhment which in all likeli- 
hood was deſigned him, ſhe reſolved to prevent a formal 
Sentence, which, could not but have been a very ſevere one 
Fe ir Ba- in the preſent Juncture. A few. Days after receiving the 
ſhed. Petition, the King ibaniſhed the Duke the Realm for five 
un Years, and turned aut all his Creatures. The Duke Jook- 
ing himſelf upon his Exile as a proper Means to ſcreen him 
gt from the Fury of the People, ſpeedily imbanked f or France, 
ri N But he could not eſcape his D&ftmy. He Was met in his 
bis eg , Paſſage by en Engliſh Man of War, commaaded by yne 
to France. Nicholas, who having a mind to ſearch the Shipithe Duke 
April. was in, and finding him there, ordered his Head to be 
cChapped off without any further Ceremony *. Tthus iel 
* Hilliam de la Pole Duke of Sffaiky who a few Days be- 
|  4ore.faw himſelf the: greateſt and, moſt powerful  Perſan in 
the Kingdom. It is uncertain whether he Was, guilty of all 
the Crimes the Common, laic to his Charge: But it can- 
not be denied, that the Diſaſters which one in the Neck of 
another happened 10 the Affairs of the Engliſbin France, 
| cad. ona? oh gt $i e 


n 4 - —— — — - 
— 21 — — 4 
* — 


*. Dagdale, from Hollingſbead, ys, the Ship ( belprging.to the 

Duke of Exeter, then Conſtable of the Tawer) was called the Nicolas 

of the Fower, and not the Capram. The Dukes Bofty was taken vp 

and buried in the Collegi:te Church of Mingfield in Suffolk, He was 

. beheaded, ſays Dugdale, May 2.He ſerved 24 Years in France, and 17 

without ever returning home. He was Privy Counſellor 15 Years, 

/ and a Knight of the Garter 30. His Dutcheſs Alice, Daughter and Heir 

of Chaucer, died in 24 Eiwaridig. and was euiticd; at Smelme, in the 
Church of her own founding. | 
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ae to be imputed to his il Conduct, ſuppoſing it true * 1450. 
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1 WW they are not to be con fidered as the Conſequences of a Blox 

0 contrived on purpoſe to make the King lofe all his Con- 

. queſts in France. e pare pe” > „ by EE 

L By the Death of the Duke of S»faik, the Duke of De Dake 

; I 77k himſelf rid of a potent Enemy, who, being at- ID . 

\  ichid to the Houſe of Lancaſter, would doubtleſs have 5% Crown; 

, IM frongly oppoſed the Execution of his Deſigns. Though 

bk was in Jreland, yet his Friends effectually ſerved him 

nin Exgland, by crying up his Merit, and repreſenting to the 

| e and the Queen's Male- Ad- 

\ miniſtration. Theſe Diſcourſes joined to the entire Lofs 

- of er which happened at the ſame Time, made 

deep Impreſſions on the Minds of the People, and daily 

| W increaſed the Number of the Duke's Adherents. He had 

; perfect Information of all Matters. But, not to hazard 

: bim!elf to no purpoſe, he deviſed an Expedient, which he 

+ WW thought proper ro ſound the Peoples Inclinations, to the 

end he might rake his Meaſures with the greater Safety, 

i WW By his Inſtigation, an [riſbhman, one Fack Cade, took the JackCade's 

i Name of John Mortimer of the Houſe of March, ho had Inſurrection 

; been executed in the Beginning of this Reign. Under this i Kent. 

. borrowed Name he repaired into Kent, where the Duke of 1 

Vr had many Friends, and drew together great Numbers 

of Male- Contents, ufing for Pretence the Neceſſity there 

| was of reforming the Government and eaſing the People. 

; In the Temper the greateſt Part of the Nation was in He ap- 

' with regard to the Court, the Rebels increafed to ſuch a ee 

Degree, that in few Days Cade ſaw himſelf in Condition en. 

. . incamp on Black- Heath, hard by London. 

1 be King having notice of the Approach of the Rebels, . profile 

Y ſent to demand the Reaſon of their appearing thus in Arms. e Petiti- 

e Cade anſwered in the Name of All, that they had no ill e %;, 
eſign upon the King's Perſon : That their Intention? peter 

e was to petition the Parliament to order Matters ſo, that the | Has 

4 evil Miniſters might be brought to condign Puniſhment, 
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1450. Nation. Among other Things they prayed, that the 

| Duke of Somerſet might be puniſhed, as being the principal 

Author of the Loſs of Normandy. That the King's Couy. 

dil might be filled with the Princes of the Blood, and other 

prudent and judicious Perſons. and not with vicious ang 

profligate Men, of ill Principles and Manners, and uncaps. 

ble of managing the Affairs of the Stare. Theſe Peritions 

being communicated to the King, the Council condemned 

he tine” them as feditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs the Rebellion by 

arches a- Force of Arms. Whereupon, the King having drawn to- 

 gainſt them. gether a Body of Fifteen Thouſand Men, headed them 

Cadere- himſelf, and marched againſt the Rebels. Upon his Ap- 

tires, and proach Cade, making as if he was afraid, retreated, and 

—_— went and lay in Ambuſh in Severoak- Wood, not queſtio- 

gachment of ning 5 would follow him. But Henry ima- 

the King pining the Rebels were diſperſed, returned to London, be- 

Am. ing contented with ſending after them a Detatchment of 

| his Army commanded by the Lord Stafford *. This De- 

tachment falling into the Ambuſh were cut in Pieces, and 

the Leader himſelf loſt his Life in the Fight 

ade it les At the ſame Time Cade began his March towards Lon- 

into Lon- don, whilft the King and his whole Court haſtily retired 

don. 8Þ to Kenelworth-Caſtle, leaving a Garriſon in the Tower under 

the Command of the Lord Scales. Cade's Succeſs againſt 

Stafford increaſed his Army with prodigious Multitudes, 

who ran from all Parts to join him. The City of Londen, 

either out of fear or from ſome other Motive, opened her 

Gates to the Rebels, and Cage entered as it were in Triumph, 

at the Head%of his Troops, But he prohibited under ſe- 

vere Penalties the doing any Injury to the Inhabitants. 

He beheads Next Day, being informed that the Lord Say High-Trex 
the Higbz⸗- , 7 | W 

Treaſurer. ful was in the City, he ordered him to be apprehended 

: and beheaded *'. Towards the Evening he retired to 

1 2 5 8 Sou hv arb, 


* This was Sir Humphrey Staſſord Knight, 2 collateral Branch of 
the Family of Hum, hrey de Stafford Duke of Buckingham. 
1 James Fienes, who by reaſon his Mother was Siſter and Coheir to 
William de Say, a Deſcendent of the former Baron de Say, was created 
25 Hen. 6, a Baron by the Title of Lord Say and See. He was 2 5 

8 . | Wk 


don produced fo ſudden and wonderful an Effect, that be- 


— 
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Sourinuard, on the. other Side of the Thames, and continu- 1459. 
ed for ſome Days, to go into the City in the Morning, and | 
out again at Night, on purpoſe to take from the Citizens 

all Occaſion of Fear: | 


2 


Cade's Soldiers and the Tondoners lived at firſt very Quarre! 


friendly together. But at length, the Soldiers having com- %erween the 


5 


mitted ſome Riot in the City, when they would have come % aus 


Citizens, 


in as uſual, in the Morning they found the Bridge-Gate © 
ſhut againſt them. Whereupon a Battle enſued between Fight on 
them and the Citizens, which laſted all Day, and ended ar *#* Bridge. 
the Approach of Night, by a Suſpenſion of Arms till the 


Morrow. Mean while the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 


the Chancellor, who had taken Refuge in the Tower, hav- 
ing obſerved by their Spies, and the Motions of the Re- 
bels, that their Hearts began to fail them, inſtantly dre,“ 
up an Act of Indemnity, ſet the Great Seal to it, and caus'd 133 
it to be proclaimed in the Night in Southvark. The Par- gran 
fore it was Day Cade found himſelf deſerted by his Follow- 


ers, and conſtrained to fly by himſelf in order to go and 


| conceal himſelf in the County of Suſſex. But the King 4 ſain. 


having promiſed by Proclamation, a Thouſand Marks to 
any Perſon that ſhould bring him dead or alive, he was ſlain 
in his lurking Hole by [ Alexander Eden] a Gentleman of 
Kent, who brought his Body to London . The Pardon 
under the Great Seal did not hinder but that abundance of 
als Accomplices were put to Death. Thus ended this dan- 
gerous Rebellion, which might have been attended with 


| more fatal Conſequences, had it been conducted by a more 


experienced Leader. 


with the Duke of Suffolk about the Affair of Maine, aud thereupon to 
appeaſe the People was turned out from being High-Treajurer, and 
upon the Clamours of the Rebels was ſent ro rhe Iower, from whence 


| they fetched him and arraigned him at Guild- Hall before the Mayor: 


Then hurrying him to the Standard in Cheap, they cut off his Head, 
and dragged his naked Body at a Horſc- Tail into Southwark, where 


it was hanged and quartered. Du dale. 


* He was ſtiled Captain Mend-All. 
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Duke of Somerſet might be puniſhed, as being the principal 
Author of the Loſs of Normandy. That the King's Coun- 
cil might be filled with the Princes of the Blood, and other 


prudent and judicious Perſons. and not with 
profligate Men, of ill Principles and Manners, 


vicious and 
and uncapꝛ- 


ble of managing the Affairs of the State. Theſe Petition, 
being communicated to the King, the Council condemned 


them as feditious, and reſolved to ſuppreſs the Rebellion by 
Force of Arms. Whereupon, the King having drawn to- 


gainſt them. gether a Body of Fifteen Thouſand Men, headed them 
Cadere- himſelf, and marched againſt the Rebels. Upon his Ap- 


tires, and proach Cade, making as if he was afraid, retreated, and 


cuts in pie- ent and lay in Ambuſh in Sevenoak- Wood, not queſtio- 


ces a De- 


gachment of ning 1 would follow him. But 


the King s gining 


Am. ing contented with ſending after them a Detatchment of 
his Army commanded by the Lord Stafford *. This De- 
tachment falling into the Ambuſh were cut in Pieces, and 
the Leader himſelf loft his Life in the Fight. 

Cadeis lee At the ſame Time Cade began his March towards Lon- 


t 
e Rebels were diſperſed, returned to 


Henry Im - 


London, be- 


into Lon- don, Whilft the King and his whole Court haſtily retired 
to Kenelwort h. Caſtle, leaving a Garriſon in the Tower under 
the Command of the Lord Scales. Cade's Succeſs againſt 


don. 


He 5 


the High- 


Stafford increaſed his Army with prodigious 
who ran from all Parts to join him. The Cit 


Multitudes, 


y of London, 


either out of fear or from ſome other Motive, opened her 
Gates to the Rebels, and Cage entered as it were in Triumph, 
at the Head%of his Troops, But he prohibited under ſe- 


I... Penalties the doing any Injury to the 


Trealurer. lu was in the City, he ordered him to be 
and beheaded “. Towards the Evening he retired to 


Next Day, being informed that the Lord Say 


Inhabitants, 
High- Trea- 
apprehended 


Sou inv arb 


* This was Sir Humphrey Staſſor Knight, a collateral Branch of 
the Family of Hum, hrey de Stafford Duke of Buckingham. 9 
James Fienes, who by reaſon his Mother was Siſter and Coheir to 
William de Say, a Deſcendent of the former Baron de Say, was created 


25 Hen. 6, a Baron by the Title of Lord Say and See. 


He was accuſed 
| with 


al 


Sourhward, on the. other Side of the Thames, and continu- 1450. 
ed for ſome Days, to go into the City in the Morning, and 
out again at Night, on purpoſe to take from the Citizens 
eee, OW, | 
Cade's Soldiers and the Londoners lived at firſt very Quarre! 
friendly together. But at length, the Soldiers having com- Ver ween the 
mitted ſome Riot in the City, when they would have come vo peat and 
in as uſual, in the Morning they found the Bridge-Gate 7 
ſhut againſt them. Whereupon a Battle enſued between Fight on 


them and the Citizens, which laſted all Day, and ended at e Bridge. 


the Approach of Night, by a Suſpenſion of Arms till the 
Morrow. Mean while the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the Chancellor, who had taken Refuge in the Tower, hav- 
ing obſerved by their Spies, and the Motions of the Re- 
bels, that their Hearts began to fail them, inſtantly drew 
up an Act of Indemnity, let the Great Seal to it, and caus'd 
it to be proclaimed in the Night in Southark. The Par- 
don produced ſo ſudden and wonderful an Effect, that be- 
fore it was Day Cade found himſelf deſerted by his Follow- 


Cade is 
d-ſerred. 


| ers, and conſtrained to fly by himſelf in order to go and 


conceal himſelf in the County of Suſſex. But the King ud pain, 
having promiſed by Proclamation, a Thouſand Marks to 
any Perſon that ſhould bring him dead or alive, he was ſlain 

in his lurking Hole by [ Alexander Eden] a Gentleman of 

Kent, who brought his Body to London *. The Pardon 

under the Great Seal did not hinder but that abundance of 


his Accomplices were put to Death. Thus ended this dan- 


gerous Rebellion, which might have been attended with 


more fatal Conſequences, had it been conducted by a more 


experienced Leader. 


with the Duke of S«ffo/k about the Affair of Maine, aud thereupon to 
appeaſe the People was turned out from being High-Treajurer, and 
upon the Clamours of the Rebels was ſent to the Iower, trom whence 
they fetched him and arraigned him at Guild- Hail before the Mayor : 
Then hurrying bim to the Standard in Cheap, they cut off his Head, 
and dragged his naked Body at a Horſc- Tail into Southwark, where 
it was. hanged and quartered. Duędale. . 
* He was ſtiled Captain Mend- All. 
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1450 Whilſt theſe Things paſſed in England, the War conti. 
on of che aued in Normandy. But always to the Diſadvantage of : 
War in the Engliſh. The Queen perceiving that the People's Dir. f 
Normaney contents partly aroſe from the ill Succeſs of the Affairs of Ii 
2 : France, had attempted to ſend fifteen Hundred Men to the I 
Suppl from Duke of Somerſet, under the Command of Sir Thomas Ki. 0 
England. riel, who landed at Cherburg. His Deſign was to lead his Ml ; 

He marches Troops to Caen where the Duke of Somerſet then ws, ll ; 
mw But as it was hazardous to march with ſo ſmall a Body of il c 
Troops, he was join'd upon the Road by ſeveral Detach- i 
ments of the Engliſh Garriſons in thoſe Parts. The French Wl 1: 
Authors ſay, that altogether the Engliſh Army amounted WW i 

to five Thouſand Men, which however is not very likely, 
The Battle Be that as it will, the Conſtable Richmond having had In- 
of Four- telligence of Kiriel's Deſign, ſpeedily drew together a Body In 
62:44, Of ſeven Thouſand Men, and went and expected him a Wb 
Engliſh are Fourmigni, by which Place he was to paſs. The Armies MW 1 
|  worſied. having join'd Battle, the Eugliſb, though the Odds were i 
| againſt them, defended themſelves a good while with great . 
Bravery. But at length, in ſpite of their obſtinate Reſiſt- f 
ance, they were put to rout, and their General taken Pri- W 1 
ſoner. Upon comparing this Battle with a xt Predic- Wn 
tion of the Maid of Orleans, importing that the Engliſh Nd 
ſhould be entirely driven out of the Kingdom, by a Defeat Wk 
much greater than thoſe of Orleans and Patay, one is in- MW 
clined to believe that ſhe was not really inſpired. The Wt! 
Truth is, in the Battle of Fourmigni, the only one that was I 
{ought ſince the Death of /a Pucelle, the Engliſh, even ac- f 
cording to their Enemies computation were at moſt but I 
five Thouſand ſtrong, and their Loſs exceeded not fifteen Wn 
Hundred. But yet in order to make the beſt of the Pro- Wk 
phecy, the French Writers talk of the Battle of Fourmigui Ib 


in a very high Strain, comparing it to the moſt famous 
Battles. | 5 5 
Charles Kiriel's Reinforcement being defeated, the Duke of So- 
23 merſet could no longer make Head againſt the victorious 
of Nor. Arms of the French. It would be needleſs to give a par- 
mandy. ticular Account of the Sieges carried on by the French in 
this ſecond Campaign. It will ſuffice to ſay in a _ 

5 that 


» 


® 
Pug 


lage of the preſent Juncture, had already ſent his Troops 
into that Province, where this very Year his Generals took 
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that about the middle of Auguſt, Charles ſaw himſelf Ma- 145 

ſter of all Normandy. The City of Caen was inveſted the TheDuke o, 

ath of Fune, and on the 21ſt of the ſame Month, the e ee 

Duke of Somerſet capitulated, againſt the Opinion of ſome Caen. 7 

of the Officers, who maintained that it was not yet Time. 

Falai ſe, Dampfront, and Cherburg were beſieged at once, 

and the Campaign ended in Normandy with the taking of 

Cherburg, which ſurrendered the 12th of Auguſt. Thus 

in two Campaigns Charles became Maſter of the whole 

Province, without ſo much as one ſingle Town remaining 

in the Hands of the Engliſh. 1 3 
The Parliament met at Heſtminſter on the roth of Novem. e Do 

ter, and about the ſame Time the Duke of Somerſet having Th: puke of 

nothing more to do in France, came to England. He was Somerſet 

blamed for the Loſs of Normandy, and particularly of Caen, - ol 5 Fo 

where he was accuſed of not having done his Duty. Theſe 

Complaints were fo publickly made, that the Houſe of Com- 

nm could not help taking notice of them. They pre- e i, jan; 

ſented a Petition to the King accordingly, praying him to 20 the Tow- 

ſend the Duke of Somerſet to the Tower, that his Conduct . 

might be inquired into. Henry not thinking proper to 

diloblige the Commons at ſuch a Juncture, granted their 

Requeſt. The Populace of London were ſo tranſported His Palace 

vith Joy upon News of the Duke being in the Tower, | 9 

that they went out of Hand and plundered his Palace. 

They would have proceeded further, it the King had nor 


ſpeedily iſſued out a Proclamation to diſperſe them. 


This hindered not ſome of the moſt Audacious from conti- | 

nuing the Tumult, till ſuch Time as one of the moſt inſo- LL 
lent tad his Head ſtruck off. The Parliament was no ſooner He come 

broke up, but the Duke of Semerſer came out of his Con- 5, pr 7 
nnement, and took at Court the Poſt the Duke of Swffolk i, a 
, 3 = 5 Miniſter. 
The Exgliſh, not having been able to prevent the Loſs of Charles 
mandy, had it ſtill leſs in their Power to defend Gui- taterſeve- 


nne which was further off. King Charles taking Advan- [ alPlaces in 
Guienne. 


ber gerac, Gemſac, Mont ſerrand, Chalais, St. F oi, which 
made 


+ wy 


—— 


ſ 
if 
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1450. made but a very faint Reſiſtance. The Seaſon which was 
very far advanced, hindered them from carrying on their 
Conguetts.  -. ol - 
The e of During the Winter, the Earl of Orval of the Hauſe of 
x; oP 4. A bret, making Inroads up to the very Gates of Bourdeaur, 
Bazds of the Mayor of the City ſallied out with ten Thouſand Men 
Bourceaux. to attack him. How inferior ſoever Orval might be in 
Numbers, he ſtood his Ground againſt theſe undiſciplined 
 Trained-Bands, flew great Part of them, and took abun. 
dance of Priſoners. 
7457. In the Month of April 1451, the Army of France com- 
Great Ero. manded by the Baſtard of Orleans Earl of Dunois and Lon- 
8 gueville were forty Thouſand ſtrong. This General pre- 
„uienne. {ently became Maſter of Moutguion, in Saintonge. Then 
5 on May the 1oth, he beſieged Blaye, and carried it on the 
21ſt. The Exgliſh not only had no Army in the Field, 
but did not ſeem ſo much as to have any Thoughts of de- 
fending Guienne. The French General improving ſo fi. 
vourable a Juncture, divided his Army inte four Bodies, 
the moſt conſiderable of which he commanded himſelf. He 
gave the Command of the other three to the Earls of Foix, 
Pontievre, and Armagnac. All theſe Generals made ſever! 
Conqueſts apart without much Trouble. Libourn, Caſti. 
lon, Dacs, Rioure, Bourg, ſurrendered in a little Time, 
Fronſac, the ſtrongeſt Place of the Province, held out but 
three Days ; however the Caſtle made a brave Defenſe. 
Pourdeawux The Inhabitants of Guienne ſeeing themſelves thus deſert- 
and thereft ed by the King of England, thought it Time to provide for 
pages: their Safety. The States of the Province being aſſembled 
Charles. At Bourdeaux in the Month of June, reſolved voluntarily to 
ſubmit to King Charles, in order to avoid the utter Run 
which hung over their Heads. Purſuant to this Reſolution, 
they concluded with the Earl of Dunois a Treaty, where. 
by they obliged themſelves to ſubmit to the Dominion ol 
tte King of France, in Caſe before the 24th of the fam: 
Guienre Month, they were not relieved by an Army able to give 
ſurrenders Battle. The French General could grant that Condition 
to. Charlas, without any Apprehenſion, ſince he was well aſſured they 
_— Bay* were in no readineſs in England to aſſiſt Guienne. The 
. „ Army 
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Army not appearing, all the Towns of the Dutchy opened 
their Gates to the French, except Bayonne, which refuled 
to be included in the Treaty, This Place, the only one 
the EngliſÞ had left, was inveſted the ſixth of Auguſt. The 
Breach being large enough on the 19th of the ſame Month, 
the Beſiegers prepared to Storm; but the Inhabitants ſaved 
them the Labour by riſing in Arms and obliging the Gar- 
riſon to capitulate. The French Hiſtorians ſay, that a 
white Croſs was ſeen in the Air juſt over the Town, an e- 
vident Sign of the Protection God afforded France. 
Whilſt the Court of England ſuffered Guienne to be loſt 
without minding it, they grew extremely uneaſy with re- 
gard to the Duke of Tork. As in the Kentiſh Rebellion, 
Jack, Cade had taken the Name of Mortimer, it was eaſy 
to perceive that his Aim had been to ſee how the People 
ſtood affected to the Houſe of March. Conſequently it 
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which ts 


forced to 


C apit ulat E. 


The Court's 
uneaſineſ⸗ 
with regard 
to the Duke 
of York. 


might be inferred from thence, that he had been ſer to work 


| by the Duke of Jork ſole Heir of that Family. Indeed 


the Thing was palpable, but there was no Evidence to con- 
vict the Duke, becauſe Cade was ſlain. Beſides, in the 


Temper People were in with regard to the Court, they 


upon his Defenſe. Mean while, as he was ſuſpected of 
hatching ſome Plot in Ireland, and of defigning to bring 


m Army of Jriſh into England, the King ſent Orders to 


the Sheriffs of Wales, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire, to be in a 


readineſs to hinder his Landing. This Precaution produced 
ſeveral ill Effects. In the firft Place, it let the People ſee 
that the Court was afraid of the Duke of Tori, which it 


| would have been berter to conceal, for fear of giving them 


Occaſion to inquire into the Reaſon. In the next Place, 
the Duke found that it was his Buſineſs to be upon his 
Guard: Whereas, if the Court had feigned to know no- 


into ſome Snare, or given him Room to make ſome falſe 


Step, which would have afforded a Handle againſt him. In 
fine, they furniſhed him with a Pretence to complain, ſince 
he was ſo far from being convicted of having form'd any 

ge. e | - - Prof 


| would infallible have taken the Duke of York's Part, in Cafe 
he had been, by being publickly attacked, forced to ſtand 


The King 
orders his 
Landing to 


be oppoſed. 


Ill Eff-ds of 1 


this Accu- 
fation. 


thing of his Deſigns, they might have cauſed him to fall 
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The Duke. 
complains 
zo the King. 
His Anſwer. 


| The Duke 
_ perſiſts in 

His Deſigns 
in ſpite of 


ties. 


Here turn, 


te England. 


He concerts 
Meaſures 
with his 
Friends. 


all Difficul- 
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Project againſt the King, that he had not apparently done 


any Thing on which an Accuſation could be grounded. 
Wherefore he wrote to the King, complaining * this Suſe 


picion, which he pretended to look upon as extremely inju. 


rious, and as a mere Pretence to ruin him. The King ſent 

him a very civil Anſwer, giving him ſome ſort of Satisfac- 

tion ; however he revoked not his Orders. 4 
Though Cade's Attempt had miſcarried, the Duke of 


York reaped the Benefit he intended by it. The vaſt Num- 


bers of People that had embarked in it plainly diſcovered how 
much the Nation was diſpleaſed with the Queen and A- 
ziſtry, and that the Remembrance of the Rights of the 


Houſe of March was not entirely loſt. Wherefore, inſtead 


of being diſcouraged, he entertained freſh Hopes. He 
judged that if the mere Shadow of one of his Family was 
capable of cauſing ſo great Multitudes to take up Arms, 
much more would they be attached to a Prince of the 
Blood-Royal, ſole Heir of the Houſe of March. Mean 
while, not to be two haſty in the Execution of a Project of 
ſuch Moment, he refolved before he attempted any Thing, 
to conſult his Friends. The Time of his Government of 
Ireland being expired, he embarked for England. But 
when he would have landed in Wales, he found at the Port 
the Militia up in Arms ready to oppoſe him. This pre- 
vented him not from going and landing at another Place, 
which was not ſo ſtrongly guarded. He did this the more 
boldly, as he had none but his own Servants with him, and 


: as they had yet no Handle againſt him. Then he repaired 


to London, from whence the Court was gone ſome Time 
before in Progreſs to the Weſterns Counties. 5 
The Duke of Jork was impatiently expected at London. 
His Friends had frequently conferred together in his Ab- 
ſence, but had not been able to come to any Reſolution 
without him. His principal Adherents were John Mo- 
bray Duke of Norfolk, Richard Nevil Earl of Salisbury, 


Son-in- law to the General of the ſame Name * who was 


ſlain 


* Son: in- law of Thomas de Montacute Earl of Salisbury, in right 
3 8 4 
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ſain before Orleans, Richard Nevil his Son who was ſhort= 1451. 
ly after Earl of Warwick, by his Marriage with Aun Beau- * 
champ Daughter of the Earl of Warwick who died in France, 

Thomas Courtney Earl of Devonſhire, though Son- in- law of 
the Duke of Somerſet &, and Edward Brook Baron of Cob- 
ham. With theſe Lords the Duke immediately after his 
Arrival concerted the Meaſures he had to take, in order to 
accompliſh his Deſigns. The Reſult of their Conſultati- 
ons was, that the Duke ſhould retire into Wales, where the 
Marc h- Family had always had great Intereſt ; that he ſhould 
privately make ſure of being able to raiſe an. Army in Sea- 
ſon, by the Help of his Friends ; That he ſhould then 
write to the King, warning him of the People's Diſaffecti- 
on to the Miniſtry, and particularly to the Duke of So- 
merſet. | Fo 2 | 

1 Porte to this Reſolution, the Duke having re- H* retires 
paired into Wales and taken all his Meaſures, ſent the King T ons 
| Word that all the Kingdom was diſſatisfied that Traitours 25 rhe King 
| were ſcreened from Juſtice, and took the Freedom to ad- 7oreform 
viſe him to prevent the ill Conſequences that this Diſcon- the Covern 

tent might be attended with: That the ſpeedieſt Means E 
would be to order that the Guilty might be brought to 

their Tryal, and particularly the Duke of Somerſet, who 
having been impeached by the Houſe of Commons, had been 
reſtored to Favour without having his Conduct examined 
into. In fine, that if he would be pleaſed to give the Na- 
tion this Satisfaction, he offered to aſſiſt in the Execution 
of ſo good a Deſign. The Miniſtry eafily perceived that 
| the Duke of Tork ſought an Occaſion to quarrel, But as in 
the preſent Poſture of Affairs they durſt not carry it with 
{ high Hand, it was judged proper that the King ſhould 
| ſend the Duke a civil Anſwer, which would diſappoint 
him of the Pretence he wanted. Accordingly the King in 25 Ring 


his {ends him a 


mud Au- 
ſwer. 


of whoſe ſole Daughter and Heir, he had the Title of Earl of Salis. 
bury. He was eldeſt Son by a ſecond Wife to Ralph Nevil Earl of 
| Weſtmorelard. + | - | | 
He was Son-in-law to 7ohn Earl of Somerſer (eldeſt Son of Fon 
Duke of Lancajler, by Catharine Swinford) and Brother-in-law to 
Eumund Duke of Somerſet, thiid Son of the ſaid John. 
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1451. his Letter to him told him, that he had reſolved ſome Time 
ſince to reform whatever might be amiſs in the Government; 
that therefore his Intent was to appoint a certain Number 
of Perſons of Virtue and Parts for his Counſellors, of whom 
he intended him for one: That as to the Traitours menti. 
oned in his Letter, his Deſign was not to let them go un- 
puniſhed, but as the Affair was of very great Conſequence, 
it required mature Deliberation: That as to the Duke of 
Somerſet in particular, he meant not to ſcreen him from an- 
ſwering to the Accuſations that ſhould be laid to his 
. Change. -: | ES 1 | 
1452 Though this Anſwer took from the Duke of York al 
daes e, Pretence of taking up Arms, he imagined however that the 
London King's bare Refuſal to remove or puniſh the Miniſters he 
with an Complained of, was a ſufficient Warrant ſo to do. He did 
Amp. not expect ſo mild an Anſwer. Mean while, as he had al. 
ready taken his Meaſures to raiſe an Army, he did not 
think proper to break them, or ſuffer himſelf to be decoy- 
ed by a Moderation which might be as well feigned as real. 
Aad therefore having put himſelf at the Head of his Army, 
he marched towards London. But he found the Queen had 
| The King not been ſo neglectful as he had expected. Upon Notice 
$000, Of the Duke's retiring into ales, ſhe had ordered Troops 
to be levied in the King's Name, without making known 
what they were intended for. So that the Duke was no 
ſooner upon his March, but he heard that the King was ad- 
vancing towards him in order to give him Battle. Though 
he wanted neither Courage nor Experience, he thought it 
not beſt to venture to join Battle with the King, without 
having a more plauſible Pretence than what he would have 
covered his Def: ns with. His Aim was to win the Peo- 
ple to his Side; but to fight the King without a more 
ſpecious Reaſon, was not the Way to Compaſs his End, 
though he could have been ſure of carrying the Day. Be- 
ſides, looking upon the City of London as being able to 
make the Balance incline to his Side, he judged that before 
all Things he ſhould try to make ſure of the Metropolis 


London- 


Gates ſus For this Reaſon, as ſoon as he had received News that the 
agamitche King was coming againſt him, he altered on a ſudden bi 
| $6 | i . bs = 9 8 ff.. Rout 


Duke. 


| fon, and keep him there as long as the Parliament had de- 


tion, But for once he was out-witted by his own Policy. 
The King took him at his Word, promiſed to ſend his E- 
| nemy to the Tower, and ordered him to be apprehended 


Rout, and by ſpeedy Marches got before him, and went 1452. 


and appeared before London, where he expected to be re- 
1. with open Arms ; but he had the Mortification to 
find the Gates ſhut, the Inhabitants not thinking proper to 
declare for him, whilſt the King was ſo cloſe at his Heels 
with a ſtronger Army than his. He was fain therefore to 
go and paſs the Thames at Ning ſton, in order to encamp at 


Burnt-Heath, twelve Miles from London. The King fol- 


lowing him, paſſed the River over London- Bridge, and en- 


camped about four Miles from him. 


The two Armies being ſo near one another, that nothing Le = 
5 FO 


| could hinder them from engaging, the, King ſent to the 4%, why 


Duke two Biſhops, to know what had induced him to ap- the Duke 
pear in Arms. As the Duke ſaw himſelf diſappointed of #44 raten 
gaining London to his Side, he thought it his wiſeſt Courſe ? m. 
to carry it fair with the Court, for fear of raining his Affairs . 
by too haſty Reſolutions. In this Opinion he anſwered, The Date 

that he had never intended to forſake his Allegiance to the 55 mit if 


| King, but only to remove from his Perſon evil Counſellors, gomerſet 


of whom the Duke of Somerſet was the principal: That if in ſent back 

the King would be pleaſed to order Somerſet again to Pri- 79 the 
Tower. 

creed, he was ready to diſmiſs his Troops. He did not ex- 

pect that his Demand would be granted, ſince the King and 

Queen were ſolely guided by the Counſels of him whoſe 

Intereſt it was to have it rejected. He was in hopes by that 

to throw all the Blame on the Court, and let the People 

ſee that the Miniſtry did not ſcruple to expoſe the Kingdom 

to a Civil War, for the ſake of a Man odious to the Na- 


He ts taken 
at his Mord. 


forthwith. The Duke of York was ſurprized at this Con- 


{ deſcenſion. He would very fain have gone back from his 
Engagement. But as he could not do it without laying « 


| himſelf too open, he thought beſt to run ſome Risk, ra- He dir ifs 


ther than hazard the Loſs of the People's Good-Will, on 79> 


and comes 


which he grounded all his Expectations. Wherefore with- and aceuſes 
but any delay, he disbanded his Troops and came to Court, the Duke of 
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1452. not deigning ſo much as to take any Precaution for his 
| _— Safety. When he was come into the King's Preſence, he 
— „ accuſed the Duke of Somerſet with great Warmth, and en- 
accuſes him. deavoured to per ſwade the King that he was a Traitor, and 
one that had ſacrificed the Intereſt of the Kingdom to his 
Ambition and Avarice. Upon theſe Words, the Dukeof 
Somerſet, who was hid behind the Hangings, ſuddenly 
ſept forth to anſwer him, and accuſed him of having con- 
ſpired to dethrone the King. The Duke of York ſeeing his 
Enemy whom he thought in Confinement ſtanding before 
him, and in the King's Apartment, found he had been a. 
TheDuke of muſed, and perceived the Danger he was in. Nevertheleſs, 
York is without ſhowing any concern, he modeſtly complained that 
apprehend- they had broke their Word with him, by the Suggeſtions 
. ol the Duke of Somerſet, on whom he caſt the Baſeneſs of 
this Fraud. Immediately after the King di ſmiſſed the Duke 
of Tork, and ordered him to be apprehended as ſoon as he 
reer eſenc̃ e. | 
Reaſons If the Duke of York's Enemies had dared to gratify their 
which uin- Reſentment, he would never have got out of the Snare 
Cs he had imprudently fallen into. But the Poſture of Affairs 
. and the Temper of the People, affording juſt Occaſion of 
zo Death, Fear, they durſt not proceed againſt him. Two other 
Reaſons helped likewiſe to ſave him. It was rumoured at 
Court, that the young Earl of March his Son, attended 
by all the Friends of his Family, was advancing with a 
ſtrong Body of Troops to free his Father. Wherefore for 
fear the Duke's Army which was lately disbanded, ſhould 
Join his Son's Troops, the Court was fain to take a more 
gentle Courſe. On the other Hand, the Gaſcons had ſent 
Deputies to the King, to offer to reduce Guienne to his 
Obedience, if he would fend them Supplies. Ar ſuch : 
Juncture it was believed, that as the Duke of York's Blood 
could not be ſpilt without occafioning a Civil War, there 
would be a Neceſſity of detaining the Troops intended for 
| ; Grienne, and thereby a fair Opportunity loſt of recovering 
Ve is ſer at that Province, Theſe Confiderations induced the Queen 
Liberty. and Duke of Somerſet to give the Duke of Jork his Liber- 
ty, though their own Intereſts, that of the King and the 
5 ER ok whok 


| executing them no farther than he thought fit. He had even 
| the Raſhneſs to demand of the Duke of Savoy his Daugh- 


| hisRequeſt, without either of them vouchſafing to acquaint 


| Charles put himſelf at the Head of Thirty Thouſand Men, 
| and marched towards Lyons, bent upon chaſtiſmg his Son, 
| andpuniſhing the Boldneſs of the Duke of Savoy. But 

| the Revolution which happened in Guienne at the ſame time 

| put him upon taking other Meaſures. | . 


not ſubmitted to King Charles, but purely becauſe the Eng- "77%"? # 

| lifþ had neglected to ſuccour them. As ſoon as the French England. 

Army had quitted Gaienne, the Lords of the County, in 

concert with the Inhabitants of Bourdeaux, reſolved to re- 

turn to their antient Sovereigns. To that Purpoſe they de- Thi: Offer 
puted the Lords of Candale and Þ Eſparre to go and con- i accepted. 


| Duke of York had for ſome time hindered the Court from. 
being able to attend that Affair. But upon their being ap- 
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whole Houſe of Lancaſter required that he ſhould be ſacrifi- 142. 

ced to their Safety. Perhaps all the Calamities which Eng- | 

land indured afterwards, might by that Means have been 

prevented. Nevertheleſs, as the Queen and Miniſtry were He rakes an 

willing, as far as in them lay, to guard themſelves againſt _ n 

his Deſigns, they obliged him to take an Oath to the King 

whereby he ſwore to remain his faithſul Subject till Death, 

and never to take up Arms againſt him. This done, the 254 rerires 

Duke of Vork retired to his Caſtle at Wigmore, and the Duke r Wig- 

of Somerſet enjoyed without a Rival the Authority he had more. 

acquired at Court. d 8 
Whilſt Henry was employed at Home in oppoſing the Quarrel 

Attempts of the Duke of Work, Charles had no leſs an Ene- $erween = 

my to encounter in his own Kingdom. The Dauphin his * 

Son, a. Prince of a reſtleſs Spirit, gave him great Uneaſi - Dauphin. 

neſs by his Behaviour towards him. For ſome time paſt he 

had reſided in Dauphine, where he acted as Sovereign, pay- 

ing but a ſlight Regard to the King his Father's Orders, and 


ter Violante in Marriage; and the Duke had complied with 


the King with the Matter. Provok'd at this Proceeding, 


The Gaſcons, who had been for three hundred Years to- The Gale 
gether under the Dominion of the Kings of England, had cons fer te 


the King of 


trive the Means at London. The Troubles raiſed by the 
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1452. peaſed, the Queen and Council maturely weighing the Mat. 
ter, judped that nothing ſhould be omitted in order to bring 
it about. Their ſucceeding in this Undertaking might re. 
deem their Credit, and gain them an Intereſt among the 
People, which they ſtood in need of to bear themſelves up 
Talbot ſent againſt their Enemies. Talbot, the valiant Earl of Shrey/. 
Deu bury, who was returned from a Journey he had made to 
5 Italy, was pitched upon for this Expedition. Though he 
was fourſcore Years old, he accepted without Heſitation an 
Employment which afforded him opportunity to do his 
King and Country a ſignal Service once more before he died. 
As there was an abſolute Neceſſity of being ſpeedy, he 
forthwith imbarked the Troops that were ready, conſiſting 
of Seven Thouſand Men at Arms, upon Promiſe that the 
reſt which were deſigned him ſhould quickly follow. He 
ſet Sail the 18th of Octaber, and on the 21ſt landed neat 
He is let in- Bourdeau x. Next Day he appeared before the City; and 
zo Bour- as all was prepared beforehand to receive him, he was let in 
deaux. at a Gate which the Citizens had the Guard of. The French 
Garriſon, who had heard nothing of his Arrival, ſurprized 
at this unexpected Accident, would have gone out at another 
Gate, but they were almoſt all of them ſtopped. 

He retakes The Reinforcement promiſed from England being arrived 
—_ a few Days after, the Earl of Shrewsbary took the Field at 
Guienne. the Head of Seven Thouſand Men. With this little Ar- 
my he conquered again ſome of the Towns of Guienn, 
among others Fronſac and Caſtillo, in as ſhort a Space 3s 
they were loſt, It Winter had not prevented him from 
puſhing his Conqueſts farther, he would have made himſclt 

Maſter of all Gzienxe. | 


- 


1453. Charles, who was then at Lyons, having heard this il 
News, thought it not beſt obſtinately to proſecute the Exe- 

cution of the Deſign he had formed. The Affair of G. 

enne ſeemed to him of greater Importance. W herefore al- 

tering on a ſudden his Reſolution, he permitted the Dau- 

phin to marry the Princeſs of Savoy, and gave one of his 
Chatle: Daughters to the young Prince of Piedmont. At the ſame 
ſent ioc oo time, he reſolved to ſend all his Troops into Guienne the 


Alan into next Spring. Mean while, he diſpatched before a Body i 
Guicnne. ; _ x . 5 Ten | 
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Ten Thouſand Men, under the Command of Chabanes, 1473. 
p and the Earl of Pontievre. Theſe two Generals being arri- Caſtillon 
bs ved in Saintonge, beſieged Chalain and Caſtillon, whillt the St 


l: Earl of Clermont followed them with the reſt of the Army 


P deſigned for Guienne. Chabanes was taken up with the Siege 
. of Chalain till the Month of June, after which he went and 
0 joined Pontievre before Caſtillon, which ſtill made a vigorous 
Ne Defence, The Dread which the Valour and Experience of 
an the Earl of Shrewsbary inſpired them with, made them uſe 


us the Precaution ſeldom practiſed in thoſe Days, of making 
d. Zines, and defending the Avenues of their Camp with Pa- 
he liſadoes, | | ES | 


np The Earl of Shrewsbary was at Bourdeaux with Six or Talbot goes | 
he W Seven Thouſand Men, in ſuſpenſe what Courſe he ſhould and attacks 
Je take with regard to the Siege. He was very deſirous to re- them, 

ear lieve Bourdeaux, but was afraid he ſhould find it extremely 

nd difficult, as well by reaſon of the Intrenchments of the 

in French, as of the Superiority of their Numbers. On the 


bother Hand, being ſenſible that the Earl of Clermont was 
ed advancing with all ſpeed, he conſidered that there was a Ne- 


her ceſſity of running this Hazard before the other Troops ar- 
WF. rived, after which it would be too late, ſince he would have 
ved al the Forces of France to deal with. In fine, having ta- 


| at ken this laſt Reſolution, he ſet out from Bourdeaux with all 
Ar- WW his Army, and approaching the French Camp, attacked them 
me, immediately with a Vigour equal to that which the Engliſh 
ea had ſhown at the Battle of Azizcoxrr, and upon ſeveral 
om other Occaſions. He ſoon defeated Four Thouſand Men 
gell WW commanded by Chabanes without the Intrenchments, drove 
them back to the Camp, and in ſpite of the Beſiegers Can- 
il non, Which carried off his Men by whole Files, forc'd their 
*e· Lines, and ruſhed in Pell-mell with the Runaways. Thus 
1% the Engliſp relate the Matter. But the French only ſay, that 
e al- the Lines were juſt upon the Point of being forced, when 
Jas the Engliſh were attacked in the Rear by a Body of French _ 
his Horſe. This abated their Eagerneſs, and obliged their Ge- 
ame neral to leave off attacking the Lines, in order to face thoſe 
that preſſed him behind. This Motion gave the French 
vt an opportunity to cauſe all their Troops to come out 8 the 
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1453. Camp. So that the Earl of Shrewsbary, who had not above 
Five Thouſand Men left, ſaw himſelf reduced to the Ne. 
ceſſity of making two Fronts, and withſtanding Ten 
| Thouſand Men. At length, the Exglijh finding them. 
Heisde- ſelves overpowered by Numsers began to give Ground, At 
Lau. an. the fame time, the Earl of Shrewsbury was wounded in the 
Thigh with a Muſquet-Ball, and had his Horſe ki. 
led under him. In this Condition, not being able to mount 
on Horſeback by reaſon of his Wound, he bid Sir John 
Talbot * his Son retire and fave himſelf for another Occaſion, 
wherein he might be further ſerviceable to his Country, 
But Talbot rather than balely fly, choſe to die by the Earl 
his Father, who preſently after reſigned his laſt Breath alſo, 
The Engliſb loſt Two Thouſand Men, but that of their 

| eneral was much the greater Lo's Kk. 
The Endof After this Defeat, Caſtilion ſurrendred on the 16th of 
che Hur in Fuly. A few Days after the Earl of Clermont being arri- 
dew e ved, and the King having repaired to the Camp, the Army 
Toſs of was divided into four Bodies, which befieged at once Ca- 
Guienne. dillac, Libourne, Fronſac, and Bourdeaux. Fronſac and 
Libourne held out but a few Days; but the Caſtle of Ca. 
_ dillac ſtood out a Siege of two Months, After the taking 
of that Place, the whole Army joined before Bourdeaur, 
which capitulated the 17th of October, and the Gurriſon 
had liberty to return to England. Thus of ſo many Con- 
ueſts the Engliſh had made in France ſince Edward III, 
they had nothing left but Calais and Guiſnes, poor Remains 
of fo many Provinces, ſeveral whereof had belonged to their 
Kings by Hereditary Right, and others had been won by ſo 
N many Victories, and at the Expence of fo much Blood ! 
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* He was elieſt Son by Margaret the Earl's ſecond Wife, Daughter 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and created Viſcount LI 
by Aen. 6. The Earl's e deſt Son by Maud his firſt Wife was alſo called 

Join, who ſucceeded him in his Honours. | 


*i Hewas buried at Whitchurch in Shropſhire, where a noble Moni- 
ment is erected for him in the South. wall of the Chancel. In his 
Epitaph he is itiled, Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Talbot, Lord Frerniva, 
Lord Verdon, Lord Strange of Blackinore, and Marſhal of France. ' Dug: 


Vas not the King's Son. Others maintained, that he was 


| red with the Dignity of Cardinal. 


| Book XII. 1s, HERKY.v, - Tb. 


Whilſt the French were carrying on the War with ſuch 1453. 
gucceſs in Guienne, Henry was ſeized at London with a dan- 8 Falls 
erous Fit of Sickneſs which held him a good while, and“ 


made it often believed he would never recover. At the Birthof 
| ſame time the Queen was brought to Bed on the 23d of Oc- Edward 


tober of a Prince who was chriſtned Edward. This 3 5 


| Prince was born in an ill Hour, ſince it was juſt as the Eng- 
| liſh loſt all their Poſſeſſions in France. His Birth gave r11e Reports to 


to ſeveral Reports which were not at all to the Queen's Ho- e. Queen 't 
nour. There were ſome bold enough to ſay publickly, he os 
ſuppolititious, grounding their Aſſertion upon the Queen's 
not having any Children before, tho' ſhe had been married 
Nine Years. In fine, ſome there were, who, without cal- 
ling in queſtion the Honour or Honeſty of the Queen, 
took Occaſion from the Prince's Birth to hope better things 


| forthe future. Their Reaſon was, becauſe the Queen ha- 

ving a Son, would be more firmly attached to the Intereſt 

of England, giving to underſtand plainly enough by that, 

| what they thought of her former Conduct. THI | 

Cardinal Kemp, who had been tranſlated from the See of Thomas 

| Tork to that of Canterbury, dying in December this Year, Bourcbier 

Thomas Bourchier, Brother of the Earl of Eſex *, was 
lected Archbiſhop. He was a Prelate of eminent Merit, bury. 

| and was made after wards High-Chancellor, and then honou- 


* Archbiſhop © 
e of Canter- 


The War in France, which had laſted Thirty-eight The Civil 


| Years, being over, the remaining Events of this Reign con- Hr 
| fiſt only of the Quarrels between the Honſes of Lancaſter ee, 
nnd York : The firſt of which had for Deviſe a Red, and 
the other a Vhite Roſe. Theſe Deviſes are famous for the 
| vaſt Torrents of Exgliſh Blood ſpilt upon their Account. 
| The Troubles raiſed by the Duke of Tork ſeemed to be en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed ſince his Reconciliation with the King : but 
„they ſoon broke out afreſh with ſo much the greater Fury, 
| 35 the Engliſh were no longer taken up with a foreign War. 


Eaglaud. 


[ am 


* Henry Bourchier Son of William, b Anne Daughter of Thomas of 


| Woodfiock ( fixth Son of Edward III. ) was not created Far) of Efextll 


June 30th, 1 Ed. 4. He was made Viſcount in 2 Hen. 6. Dug. 
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:453- I am going to give as brief an Account as poſſible of the 
Occurrences which ae on the Score of the Duke of 
 Dork's Claim, and which ended at length in the Ruin of the 

_ King and the whole Houſe of Lancaſter. 1 
The Rights The Duke of York bad renewed his Oath to the King: 
of the but he had done it only to get out of the Danger which 
Houſes of he had plunged himſelf into by his Imprudence. He va 


York and no leſs bent upon aſſerting his Title, and taking the Adyan. 


. tage of the King's Incapacity, and the Peoples DifaffeQion 
for the Queen and her Miniſters. To conſider only the 

Laws and Cuſtoms of the Realm, his Title was indiſputz 

ble. He was deſcended from the Second * Son of Edward 

III. whereas Henry was ſprung only from the Third * Son 

of the ſame Prince. It is true indeed, it was by the Female. 

Line. But there was no ſuch Thing in England as the S 
lick-Law, which ſhould exclude him upon that Account. 

On the contrary, in the Reign of Richard II. Roger Eu 

of March, his Grandfather by the Mother's Side, was de. 

clared by the Parliament Preſumptive-Heir of the Crown, 

in caſe Richard died without Iſſue. And ever ſince the 

Houſe of Lancaſter was in Poſſeſſion of the Throne, the 
Parliament had confirmed by a folemn Act the Right of the 
Females and their Defcendents, as we have ſeen in the Reign 
Diffeulties of Henry IV. And yet Hewry VI. was no Uſurper, It 
os was now above fifty Years ſince the Houſe of Lancaſter bid 
Attempe, held the Crown by the Authority of the Parliament, who 
ry ſettled it upon the Family of Henry IV. So that the Duke WW 
of Tork could not pretend to the Crown, but on Suppo!- 

tion that the Parliament had not Power to alter the Succeſſion, 

For this Reaſon he could not openly diſcover his Intention, 
without ſtriking directly at the Privileges of the Parliament, 
which the Exgliſh Nation has all along been watchful ol. 
Beſides, he ſtood in need of the Parliament to bring about 

his Deſigns. But how could he gain the Parliament to hi 

Side, if he offered to queſtion the Validity of their Ac 

On the other Hand, there was a neceſſity of doing no a 
| 1 than 


Lion Duke of Clarence Third Son. 
*' 7oon Duke of Lancaſier Fourth Son. 


| France were 
| theleſs the Queen to gratify her Paſſion had diſpatched that 
Way in a baſe and violent Manner, and 

| thereby had been the Occaſion of all the Loſſes which had 

{ happened ſince. So that People looked upon the King as 

| 2 Prince uncapable of retrieving the Honour of the Nation, 
and reſtoring the Affairs of the Kingdom to à flouriſhing 
State ; upon the Queen as a Perſon too well affected to 
France, and as having no other Aim but to engroſs the 
© _ Authority in England, and upon the Duke of So- 
in 


Prince out of the 


than deſtroying a Eifty - Years Poſleflion, confirmed by the 1473 · 


unanimous Conſent of the People, and become ſtill more 


DV 


Henry V had procured for the Nation. | 
Theſe Obſtacles were ſufficient to divert the Duke of ri: Alvan- 


zuthentick by the glorious Advantages which the late King 


ork from his Enterprize, if on the other Side the pre- ges. 


ſent Circumſtances had not given him Encouragement to 


ſue it. Henry was a Prince unable of himſelf to oppoſe 


| the) Atcompts which the Nuke could make againſt him. He 


was not hated by the People ; but then he was bur little 


| eſteemed. He was looked upon only as the Shadow of a 
King, who did little elſe but lend his Name to the Queen 


and Miniſters. Nevertheleſs the ſole Name of King would 
have been enough to keep the People in Subjection to thoſe 
that were at the Helm, had they not made an ill uſe of 


| their Power, as is too commonly done by them who are in 
the like Station. But the Authority uſurped by the Queen 


and the Duke of Somerſet, was not the only Cauſe of the 


Diſcontent of the Ezp/iſh. When they conſidered that all 
| the Conqueſts of Henry V. and Guieune it felt, which had 
| been for three Hundred Years under the Dominion of Eng- 
| land, were loſt in a few Years, they could not forbear caſt- 
ing the Blame upon thoſe that governed in the King's 
Name. Normandy had been taken from England in two 

Campaigns only, in the Regency of the Duke of Somerſet, 
& whilſt he was actually on the Spot to defend it. He was 


accuſed likewiſe of having been roo haſty in ſurrendering 


| Caen, On the other Hand, it was conſidered that duri ub 


the Regency of the Duke of Glouceſter the Affairs of 
Tins upon a pretty good Foot, and that never- 


8 mer ſee 
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merſet as a greedy Miniſter, who ſought only to enrich 
himſelf at the Expence of the Publick. They loudly 


complained alſo, that in order to preſerve his Authority, 
the Duke filled the higheſt Poſts with his Creatures, with- 


dodut any Regard to their Merits and Parts. This laſt Arti- 
cle made a deep Impreſſion in the Minds of the People, 


They could not behold without Indignation, the Council. 


Board filled with ill Men, and all the Places of the Kingdom 


held by Perſons of no Principles. This gave room to ſuſ- 


pect that the Queen's and Miniſtry's Aim was to hinder that 


Religion, Honour, ' Virtue, Love of one's Country, 
ſhould move thoſe that were in the Publick Poſts to make 
a ſtand apainſt the Abuſes and Diſorders which had as it 


were overflowed the Kingdom. This Temper of the Peo- 
ple gave the Duke of York ſuch great Advantages, that he 


The Earl of 
Salisbury 
and War- 
wick chief 
Friends of 


the Duke of 


Tork. 


thought he ſhould lay hold of them, not by acting direct. 


ly for himſelf, but under Colour of procuring the Good of 
the People, by obliging the King to make uſe of other Mi. 
ziſters. He knew very well that if he could once turn his 


Enemies out of the Council, and get in his Creatures, it 


would be no hard Matter to carry on farther the Execution 
„ e 
An Undertaking of this Nature could not be brought 
about without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Friends, and therefore 
he engaged ſeveral Lords in his Plot, ſome under Colour 
of driving from Court the Duke of Somerſet, who was ge- 
nerally hated and envied, others by diſcovering to them 


. 


the moſt ſecret Purpoſes. Among theſe laſt, the two Ne- 


vil's, Father and Son, were the Principal. The Father, who 
bore the Title of Earl of Salisbury, was eminent for bis 
Virtues and conſummate Prudence. The Earl of Warwick 


his Son was univerſally eſteemed for his Valour, and ador- 


ed by the People for his obliging Carriage. He knew how 
to behave in ſuch a Manner that he ſeemed to have ſolely 
in View the Welfare and Glory of the Nation v. Hither- 
to he had ſtudied to keep berween the two Parties a neu- 
trality, which by gaining him the Good-Will of the me 

1 N q | ” | 5 P 4) 


- FThis is he that was commonly called, The Staut Earl of Warmick: 


n. 1; HEN RN VI 
| Theſe two Lords with ſome others, having conſulted with 


the Duke of ork about the Means to accompliſh his Pro- 


his Intention; that on the contrary, he ſhould carry him- 
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ple, had taken from the Miniſters not only all Pretence of 1453. 
ruining him, but even all Occaſion of ſuſpecting him. 


ſelf very ſubmiſſively with the King, in order to efface the 
ill [Impreſſions his former Behaviour might have made in the 
people. The Frankneſs wherewith he had disbanded his 


| Troops, and his new Oath to the King were exceeding 


| proper to remove all Suſpicion of his having any ill De- 


ſign. MIR. + A 
Ihe Parliament had been ſummoned to Reading. But ee a 
by Reaſon the King had relapſed, it was adjourned to Weſt Queſn and 


| minſter till February the 14th. In the Interim, ſome of Pute of 


| „„ : * | 1 £ Someriet 
the Duke of Tork's private Friends, who pretended to be of for ohio: 


| the Court Party, intimated to the Queen and Duke of So- 
merſet, that in the preſent Temper of the People, it was to 
be feared the Parliament would come to Reſolves diſagree- 


Ruin. 


able to them: That whilſt the King was in good Health, 


they could act in his Name, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that 
| all Orders iſſued from him; but that the Caſe was not the 
ſiame during his Sickneſs : That their Authority being whol- 


1 upon the King's Will and Pleaſure, there was 


eaſon to fear that the Royal Will no longer appearing, 


the Parliament would nominate other Governours: That 
therefore it was proper to take into the Council the Duke of 
Vr the two Nevils, and ſome other of the moſt popular 

Lords, that it might appear, that thoſe who were at the 
Helm did not ſeek to engroſs all the Power. This Advice 
| Was built upon ſuch plauſible Reaſons, that the Queen and 
Favourite could not kelp falling into the Snare laid forit hem. 

{ Wherefore the Duke of York, the two Nevili, and ſome o- 


| thers of their Cabal were called to the Council before the Par- 


| lament met. They were no ſooner admitted, but they car- 


ried all before them; inſomuch that they who rul'd every 
Thing before, had no longer any Credit, 


Vor. V. 1 FE 3 _ 


TheDuke of 
York con- 
| 3 | | | ſults with 
jects agreed that it was not yet a proper Seaſon to diſcover his Friends. 
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1453- Thefirſt notable Step of theſe Counſellors was to appre. 
Sete fe hend the Duke of Server ſi in the Queen's own At, 
ent to the and ſend him to the Tower, Mean while the Parliament 
Tower. was farther prorogued to the 15th of March, that the 
Duke of York and his Friends might have Time to concert 
* * of Meaſures with the Members. Two Days before the Parli- 
York js ament fat, the Council empowered the Duke of ork to hold 
made pro- it in the King's Name. In the Beginning of the Seſſion 
rector, the Commons {ent to the Houſe of Lords an Impeachment 
againſt the Duke of Somerſet, for having ſuffered Normandy 
to be loſt during his Regency, and by his Fault. April the 
d, the Great Seal was given to the Earl of Saliibun. 
Next Day the Parliament appointed the Duke of York, Pro- 
tector of the Realm, Defender of the Church, and firſt Coun- 

| ſellor of the King, with this Reſtriction, till the young 


Prince Edward the King's Son ſhould be 1 Ape to exerciſe 


that High Office. Hence it appears, firſt, that it was be- 
lieved the King's Indiſpoſition would laſt as long as he liv d, 


and that it affected his Underſtanding more than his Body. | 


In the next Place, by reſerving this Poſt for a Child of fix 
Months old, who was to fill it when he came to Age, the 


Parliament ſhowed that their Intent was to preſerve entite 


the Howſe of Lancaſter, though they declared the Duke of 
Tork Protector. Generally upon theſe Occaſions, there is 
too much or too little done, the which gives riſe to Civil 
Wars. If the Parliament had openly declared againſt the 
Houſe of Lancaſter, it is very likely that at ſuch a Junctute, 
the Lancaſtrians would have found but few Friends. On 
the other Hand, if inſtead of placing the Duke of York fo 


near the Throne, Care had been taken to check his Ambi- | 
tion, which was but too manifeſt, doubtleſs he would have 


loſt many of his Adherents, and perhaps the Civil War 
which laid the Kingdom waſte, would have been avoided. 
But it is a very hard Matter for a Parliament at ſuch Junc- 
tures to be able to act with Freedom, and to follow the 
Rules of Reaſon and Equity. 5 T- 


| 5 ps The Duke of Jork having all the Power in his own 
nour of Ca- Hands, removed the Duke of Somerſet, who was ſtill in tue 

las. Tower, from the Government of Calais, and by the King's 
| | Ep © Letters 
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Teller Patent placed himſelf in his Room. Every one 
imagined that the Impeachment againſt the impriſoned 
Duke would be carried on vigorouſly. But the Buſineſs 
pas ſuffered to lye dormant all the reſt of the Year, with⸗ 
out any one's ſeeming to mind it. Apparently the Eviden- 
ces they had againſt him appeared inſufficient. ; 
'In the Beginning of the Year 1455, the King finding 
himſelf ſome what recovered of his long Illneſs, the Autho- 
rity conferred on the Duke of Work ceaſed of Courſe, ſince 
it was grounded purely on the King's Inability by Reaſon 
of his Indiſpoſition to govern the Realm himſelf. The 
Duke of Tork's Matters were not ripe enough to enable him 
to diſpute with the King the Right of reſuming his Autho- 
rity, though it was in effect but to put it again in the Hands 


| of the Queen. The firſt Effect of this Change, was the 2 
| Enlargement of the Duke of Somerſet. On the 5th of — * 


3 
1454. 


455. - 


The Jong: 
reſumes his 
Authority. 


107 


| Fibraary the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Wiltſhire *, is releaſed. 


| and two Knights, having offered to be bound for him, 
| their Offer was accepted, and the King ordered the Go- 
yernour of the Tower to releaſe the Priſoner. A Month af- 
ter, theſe Lords were diſcharged from their Bail, without 


Act 
XI. 360. 


Puh. 


my Tryal intervening. As the Duke had been apprehend- 


e by Order of Council, it was ſuppoſed he could be re- 


| lafſed by the ſame Authority. But there was a great deal 
ta be ſaid againſt this Suppoſition. The Impeachment of 


| the Houſe of Commons intervening ſince, it could not be 


maintained that the King had Power to ſet him at Liberty 

before he was legally acquitted. However the Court had 
no Regard to that Argument. Since the King had reſum- 
el the Government, the Duke of York and his Party had 
no longer any Credit in the Council where the Queen and 


the Duke of Somerſet bore an abſolute Sway. So preva- 
lent was the King's bare Name in giving anew Turn to 


Mean 


 ® Fames Boteler or Butler, Son of james the fourth Duke of Or- 


| mondin Ireland, was created Earl of Wiltſhire 27 Hen. 6, and wasnow 


alſo by his Father's Death Duke of Ormond. Dugdale. 
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1455- Mean while ſome of the moſt prudent Lords dreading 


eee, the ill) Conſequences of the Quarrel between the two 


Somerſet Duke's, uſed their Endeavour to make them Friends. It 


pet Things was the Intereſt of both to ſhow that they acted not from 
zo Arbizra- ambitious Motives ; for their Aim was to gain the People's 


"= pub. Affection. Wherefore they both confented to put Mat- 


XI. 263. ters to Arbitration, and to ſtand to the Deciſion of the 


Umpires, under Penalty for him that refuſed of paying 
to the other Twenty Thouſand Marks. But it was on 
Condition that the Sentence of the Arbitrators ſhould be 
pronounced before the z oth of une. 


Wiebe e Whilſt People were in Expectation of the Sentence, the 


York re- Duke of Somerſet repreſented to the King, that he had been 


arg ar ett removed from the Government of Calais upon a bare Im- 
the Govern- | 


ment of 


March, wirh his Spoils, fince their Quarre] was not yet decided, 
Upon this Remonſtrance, the King took from the Duke of 

York the Government he had conferred on him for ſeven 

Years. Then under Colour of being willing to ſtand Neu- 

ter between the two contending Parties, he declared him- 
ſelf Governour of Calais. In the Act whereby the Duke 

of Jork was removed, it was ſaid, that the King had done 


it at the Duke's own Requeſt. But the Duke taking this 


as a! heinous Aﬀeront, withdrew from Court, where he 
found his Affairs began to be in a very ill Way. 3 
He retires He retired into Wales, not fo much to ſcreen himſelf 
_ my from the Attempts of his Enemies, as with Deſign to levy 
ns. y. an Army, and have it in his Power to attack them. He 


was very ſenſible that the Queen and Duke of Somerſet be- 


ing abſolute Maſters of the King's Perſon, had an Advan- 


tage of him which could not be taken from them but by 
Force. And therefore without further Confideration he 


reſolved to take up Arms. The Court's Proceedings in re. 


leaſing the Duke of Somerſet out of the Tower, without 
giving the Nation any Satisfaction in that Reſpect, made 
him imagine he ſhould be ſtrongly ſupported, when he 
came to ule that Pretence. He was not deceived in his Ex- 
pectations. In a ſhort Space he ſaw himlclt at the Head of 

| = a nu⸗ 


peachment which had never been determined, and that it 
Calais. Was not juſt that his Adverſary ſhould continue cloathed 
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numerous Army, and in Condition to make Head againſt 


the King, who was likewiſe prepared on his Part, and was 
marching directly towards him in order to give him Battle. 


The two Armies met near St. Albans on a level Ground, 
where nothing hindered them from engaging. The Duke 


of Tork, willing to ſhow that he had not taken up Arms 
but purely for the Good of the Publick, ſent and offered 
the King to diſmiſs his Troops, if the Duke of Somerſet 


was delivered to Juſtice, in order to be condemned if Guil- 


ty, or acquitted if Innocent. But the Court well know» 


ing that this was only a vain Pretence, and that one Time 


or other, there would be a Neceſſity of deciding the Quar- 


rl by Arms, rejected his Offer, and the Battle was fought 


on the z Iſt of May. . 8 8 
The Earl of Womwich who commanded the Duke of 
Jork's Vanguard, having expected this Anſwer, attacked 
the King's Army, whilſt the Court was waiting for new 
Propoſals from the Male-Contents. This Attack, which 
| was "as vigorous as ſudden, pur the Royal Army in ſuch 
{ Diſorder, that it was not in the Duke of Somerſet's Power 
to repair it. At the fame Time the Duke of York improv- 
ing this Advantage, advanced likewiſe from his Quarter, 
that the Enemies might not have Time to come to theme 
| ſelves. He preſſed them fo briskly, that the Royal Army 
was defeated in a few Moments, with the Loſs of five 
| Thouſand Men, without having made any conſiderable Re- 
ſiſtance. The Duke of Somerſet was killed on the Spot, 


ſtain. 


The ft 
Battle of 
St. Albans. 


= 
- 


Th? King's 
Army is de- 
feated, and 
the Duke of 
S zmer ſet 


with the Earl of Northumberland &, the Earl of Stafford 


| eldeſt;Son of the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Clifford, 
| and ſeveral other Lords and Officers of Note **, all faſt 


| Friends of the Houſe of Lancaſter. The Duke of Buck 


ingham having received a Wound, retired out of the Battle, 
| the which put the finiſhing Stroke to the Deteat of the 
| King's Troops. 5 RN Ee | 


Mean 


„Henry Percy Son of Hotſpur, by the eldeſt Daughter of Ervmund 

| Mortimer Earl of March, he left Iſſue nine Sons (of whom Henry then 

| 33 Years of Age, ſuccceded him,) and two Daughters. 1 
Of whom Forty- eight were buried in St. Albans, 
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'1555- Meantime the King, who was wounded in the Neck with | 


TheXs an Arrow, ſeeing himſelf deſerted in the Rout of his Ar. 
A Hand; my, retired to a little Houſe which was preſently inveſted, 


of the Duke The Duke of Tork having notice of it, ran thither with ſpeed 


of York, in Company with the Earl of Salisbury, and preſenting 
who auch themſelves before him on their Knees, told him, that fince 
reſjes, the common Enemy was dead, he beheld none there but 
ſuch as were ready to obey him in whatever he ſhould be 

pleaſed to command them. The King upon theſe Words 
recovering a little out of the-Fright the Duke's Approach 

Had put him into, intreated him, for God's ſake, to put 

an end to the Slaughter, aſſuring him for his Part he was 

ready to give him all the Satisfaction he could reaſonably de- 

fire. Whereupon the Duke ordered a Retreat to be ſound. 

ed, and the Army to be forbid to ſhed any more Blood, 

Then he conducted the King to St. Albans, from whence 
they fat out together for London. Ek © > 
The Parlia- Shortly after, Henry called a Parliament which met in the 
mentmeets, Month of July. The King being then relapſed, the Duke 
of York was commiſſioned to hold it in his Name. The 
Parliament, which at ſuch a Juncture could ſcarce be made 

up of any bur the Adherents of the Duke of York, forth- 

ad cen- With made the following Declaration: That the Govern- 
demns the ment had been ill- managed by the Queen and Duke of &. 
Queen's merſet, who had abuſed the King's Goodneſs and Conti- 
ne" dence : That the late Duke of Glouceſter had been unjuſtly 
nagement, accuſed : That all the Alienations of the Crown-lands made 
and juſtifies ſince the firſt Year of the preſent Reign, ſhould be revoked: 
ws [ag of That the Duke of Tork, the Earls of Salisbury or Warwick, 
Ver or any that had lifted under their Banners, could not be 
blamed for taking up Arms againſt the King, ſeeing it was 
neceſſary in order to free his Perſon from Captivity : Thut 
on the contrary, the Blame was to be laid on the Duke of 
Somerſet and his Adherents, for having conceal'd from the 
 __ King the Duke of 7ork's Letter, which might have pre- 
The Xing is vented the Troubles raiſed in the Kingdom. Then the 
petitioned io Parliament petitioned the King to nominate a Protector by 
Name a reaſon of his Indiſpoſition, which hindered him from at- 
Prorecter: tending to the Aﬀairs of the Publick, This Petition vs 
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repeated ſeveral times, and the King returned an Anſwer to 14577. 
it. Not that he had reſolved to reject it. He was no more 
at Liberty to follow his own Councils, than when he was 
under the Guardianſhip of the Queen and Duke of Somerſer. 
But the Duke of Jork had a mind that his Nomination 


ſhould not appear conftrained. At length, the Parliament The Parlia- 


having been prorogued to the 12th of November, the very vent is 
Day both Howes met again, the King ſigned a Patent, where- ty 5 2 
in 6 ſaid, that having been frequently petitioned by his ate, 1 
Piarliament to nominate a Protector, he made choice of the Duke of 
Duke of York for that important Employ, till he ſhould be Tork Pro- 


removed by the Parliament, or the young Prince of Wales AR. Pub. 


ſhould be fit for it. Thea, after a Month's Seſſion, the XI. 396. 


Parliament was prorogued to the 14th of Januar. p 370. 

Whilſt the Duke of York thus enjoyed the Advantage 1456. 

he had gained upon his Enemies, they for their Part was Proje# a- 

. not idle. The Queen, who knew very well what he was 4% i 

driving at, was too much concerned in the Caſe, as well Vork. 
upon her own as the King's Account, not to try to diſap- 

point his Deſigns. Henry Duke of Somerſet *, Son of him 

{lain at St. Albant, and the Duke of Buckingham, were e- 

qually deſirous to revenge, the one his Son's, the other his 

Father's Death. In fine, all the Princes and Lords allied to 

the Houſe of Lancaſter, or attached to the Lancaſtrian Inte- 

reſt, beholding the Duke of York taking large Steps towards 

the Throne, were prepared to ule their utmoſt Endeavour 


to ſtop his Progreſs. Mean while, the Duke of York lived His Uncon- 


ina Security and Unconcernedneſs which aſtoniſhed his very ©7244 


to claim a Crown which had been Fifty-ſix Years in the fairs. 

| Houſe of Lancaſter. Wherefore he choſe to wait till Time 
ſhould bring along with it ſome favourable Opportunity to 

afſert his Right. Above all Things, he wanted to gain 
the Peoples Affections, without which he was ſatisfied all 

his Endeavours would be to no Purpoſe. So that to let the 
World ſee that he was not ſwayed by Paſſion or Intereſt, he 

felt the King and Queen at full Liberty. He imagined that 


* He bore the Title of Earl of Morreign in his Fathei's Lite-time. 
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Enemies. He perceived it would be too hazardous openly ah 455 | 
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1456, it was not in their Power to deprive him of the Protector- 
ſbip, which according to his Patent he was to enjoy till the 


Parliament removed him. But he had to deal with an able 


and enterpriſing Princeſs, who was not diſcouraged at the 
Rubs ſhe met in her way” | 
. The King The King having recovered his Health, the Duke of 
recovers. York's Enemies reſolved to lay hold of this I uncture to de- 
veſt him of his Dignity of Protector, which gave him fo 
great a Sway. It would have been eaſy for him to foreſee 
that the King's Recovery might be made a handle, as it was 
once before, if the Clauſe in his Patent had not blinded his 
Eyes. Bur this Clauſe whereon he relied was a weak Fence 
| againſt the Attempts of his Enemies. The Parliament be- 
The Duke 1ng met again, the King went thither in Perſon, and de- 
of 8 s clared, that being by God's Grace in good Health, and in 
2 condition to hold the Reins of the Government, he did 
Protefor- not think the Kingdom had any longer need of a Protector. 
hip. Thea he deſired the Parliament to conſent that the Duke of 


February. York might be diſmiſſed from that Office. Whether the 


Parliament thought the King's Demand reaſonable , or 

whether the Members had been won unknown to the Duke, 

they immediately came to a Reſolution to grant the King's 

* ms Requeſt. The fame Day the King ſent the Duke an Or- 
373. der to act no longer as Protector. 1 ; 

3 The Duke of York and his Party were like Men Thun- 

draws from derſtruck at this Proceeding, They eaſily perceived that 

Court. the Combination was too ſtrong for them to hope to be able 

to break it. Wherefore, making as they ſay a Virtue of 

Neceſſity, they feigned to ſubmit with a good Grace to the 

King's and Parliament's Orders. However, under Colour 

of having nothing more to do at Court, they retired into 

the Country. But the Duke of York, and Earls of Sa- 

| lizbary and Warwick kept pretty near together in Yorkshire. 

Seditimar Shortly after there was a Sedition at London, occaſioned 

London. by a ſudden Quarrel between two Merchants, an Engliſbmar 

and an Italian. The Mob having riſe in favour of the 

Engliſhman, the King impowered the Dukes of Exeter and 

Buckingham to bring the Guilty to a Tryal : but rhe Popu- 

lacę would not ſuffer them to execute their . 

| Ae | : The 
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The Queen ſuſpecting that this Tumult had been raiſed by 1456. 
the Duke of Nrk's Adherents, and not thinking the King ed 
ſafe at London, carried him to Coventry, under colour of King into 
change of Air. But beſides this, ſhe had another Motive Warwick- 

of no leſs Importance: And that was, to intrap at once the ſhire. 
Duke of Nrk and the two Earls his Friends, who were all 
three retired into the North. She was informed, that not- She tries to 
withſtanding they were ſeparated in appearance, they had pay er 1 
frequently, on divers Pretences, Conferences together, at ;, Court. 
which ſeveral other Lords of their Party were preſent, as 
ſhe could not queſtion but it was in order to concert Mea- 
ſures againſt the King, ſhe believed ſhe ſhould carry her 
Point, if ſhe could draw them to Coventry, where they | 
would not find the ſame Protection as at London. With this Ty 1 EA 
view ſhe ſent them Letters under the King's own Hand, re- — - 
quiring their Preſence at Court, where he wanted their Ad 
vice in an Affair of the utmoſt Conſequence. Wy 
The Duke of York had not yet done any thing openly, 
which ſhowed that he aſpired to the Crown. This was a 
Secret between him and his principal Friends It is true in- 
deed, the Court was ſatisfied of it, but it was not poſſible 
to prove it upon him. Hitherto he had varniſhed his Ac- 


* 


W tions with the Good of the Publick. And for that very 


Treaſon he was formidable to the Court. Bur though it was 

no eaſy thing to convict him legally, he could not be igno— 

rant that there were ſpeedier and more certain Ways of get- 

ting rid of him, and that his Enemies were not over- ſcru- 

pulous. Beſides, though he had been able to hide his De- 

ſigns from the People, he could not imagine that he had 

| blinded the Eyes of the Queen, who was too much con- 

cerned in the Caſe not to ſee through his Diſguiſe. No: 
withſtanding theſe Conſiderations, which ſhould have put 

upon their guard the three Lords who had received the 

King's Letters, they reſolved to go to him. They flattered 

| themſelves that Henry being at length ſenſible of the Miſ- 
management of the 2 and Miniſtry, required their A.- 

ſiſtance in making ſome Alterations at Court: But whilſt But upon 
they were upon the Road to Coventry, their private Emiſ» Notice of 
aries undeceived them, and let them know they would not 5,1. 
Vor. V. e „ f : be they retiro. 
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1456. be ſaſe there. This Advice having made them take athe; 
+ Meaſures they thought beſt to part. The Duke of No} 
withdrew to his Caſtle of Migmore, in the arches of 

Wales ; and the Earl of Salisbury to his Seat ¶ at Middli. 
bam ] in Yorkghire; as for the Earl of Warwick, he went 
directly to Calais, of which he had been made Governor, 

after the Battle of St. bars. The Queen was extremely 

vexed at having miſſed her Aim. But her Comfort was 
however, that ſhe had ſeparated the three Lords, and by 

that means rendered them leſs formidable. 55 

1457. The Fears and Jealouſies of both Parties were in ſome 
The French meaſure laid aſleep during the Year 1457 by foreign Affairs. 
—.— the As the Engliſb had formerly taken the Advantage of the Dif. 
. ſentions Which tore France in pieces, in order to make Con- 
aqueſts upon that Kingdom, Charles VII. thought that he 
ought not to neglect the Opportunity which the Quarrels 
at the Court of England ſeemed to offer him. To that 
Purpoſe he got ready two Fleets which were to invade Ex- 

land in two different Quarters. The firſt failing to the 

Downs , plundered the Town of Sandwich. The other 

ſer ved | Foy ] a little Town in Cormual in the ſame man- 

ner. Bur this was all they did worth notice. Apparently 

they were but ill provided to venture upon more important 
Attempts. So that it was properly but a kind of Bravado 

to inſult the Exgliſb in their own Country, after having 

driven them out of Fravce, — 

The Scots About the ſame time the Scots made likewiſe an Inroad 
che North- into the Northern Counties, from whence they carried off 
7% pad. ſome Booty. The Truth is, there was a Truce, concluded 
XI. 227. in 1453 between England and Scotland, till the 21ſt of May 
this Year, on Condition that upon the Time being expires, 
be of the two Kings that had a mind to renew the War 
-ſhould give the other notice of it One Hundred and 


This Lordſbip came to the Nevills by Mary, Daughter and Cobei 
to Ralph Fit Randul ph, Lord of Mildleham who was married to 


Robert de Nevil, one of the Anceſtors of the Earl of Salisbury. This 


© Robert de Nevil frequenting the Company of a certain Lady in Craven 

| in an adulterous Manner, was ſurprized by the Lady's Husbaud, ho 
in revenge cut off his Genitals, which threw him into ſuch exgefite 
Grief, that he died uns 6. 1721. 55 fen. z, Dg. 
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Rook XI, 15. HENRY V. 36: 
Eighry Days before- hand. Bur ſo many Attempts had 7457» 
heen made on both Sides, that neither Party thought them- | 
ſelves obliged to keep the Treaty. The very laſt Year, the F333. 
two Kings had writ'one another affrontive Letters, full of 
Haughtineſs and Contempt. However, whether the Scors hrs N 2 
had only acted with deſign to revenge ſome particular Inju- Soaring, 

, or for ſome other Reaſon, the Truce was renewed from 389, 407. 
the iſt of Fly this Year to that day Twelve-Month, 1459, 
and afterwards Poe to the 16th of Fuly 1463. 

Matters being adjuſted with the foreign Enemies, do- 148. 
meſticks Feuds were juſt going to break out again, if ſome þ,;;;..... 
peaceful Tempers had not uſed their Endeavours to prevent oucwardiy 
the fatal Conſequences of theſe Diviſions. It was eaſy to reconciled. 
ſee that the two Parties, in deciding their Quarrel by Arms, 
could not but ruin the Kingdom, and occaſion in the End 
ſome ſad Revolution. Neither Party had ſo much the odds 
as to be able to hope for certain Victory. Succeſs depended 
on the Iſſue of the War, too doubtful an Iſſue for either of 
the Parties to ground any reaſonable Proſpect upon. The 
| Duke of Jork was very ſenſible that it was no eaſy Matter 
to diſpoſſeſs by Force a King that had ſat on the Throne 
Thirty-five Vears. The Truth is, though Henry was little 
| eſteemed by his Subjects by reaſon of his Incepacity, yet 
he gained their Affections by the Innocency of his Life, 
| and the Uprightneſs of his Intentious, though ill- ſupported 

by his ſlender Abilities. On the other Hand, the Queen, 
the new Duke of Somerſet, who held the late Duke his 

Father's Poſt, the reſt of the Miniſtry, and the whole Houſe 
| of Lancaſter, were in a very tottering Condition. The 
French and Scots took advantage from theſe Quarrels to in- 
vade the Kingdom, and all Miſcarriages were laid to their 
Door who governed in the King's Name. The Court ſaw 
plainly that the Duke of York made uſe of this Handle to 
ſtir up the People againſt them. Though hitherto he had 
vot made ſo great Progreſs as he could have wiſhed, he ſaw 
{ himſelf however in Condition to make a much greater very 

quickly. Theſe Reaſons added to the King's Inſtances 

that Means might be ſought ro make up the Quarrels, 
moved the Queen and the Duke of Somerſet at eng P 
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ſend the Dake of Tori an Offer of a ſincere Reconciliation, 


This firſt Step being taken, the King deſired the Duke of 
Tork and his Friends to repair to London, a Place which by 


8 them could not be ſuſpected, in order to bring about an Ac- 


commodation. He writ them a Letter with his own Hand, 


wherein he promiſed them «pon his Salvation that he would 


do them no Injury, and that his Intention was ſincere and 


Such an Invitation could not be rejected, without an 
open Declaration of his Deſigns, which the Duke of ork 
was willing to avoid. Wherefore the Lords of his Party 


reſolved to accept it. They were jealous however of the 


Queen, who on her Part had as little Confidence in them. 
It may be, they were both equally in the Right. It is ve- 
ry likely, that each Party hoped to reap ſome Benefit from 


this Meeting, without intending however to alter their firſt 
Schemes. Mean while, to remove all Fears, it was agreed 


that both Parties might come attended with a certain Num- 


ber of armed Followers. The King even gave the Earl of 
Warwick leave, who was to come from Calais, to bring + 
long with him Fourſcore Foreigners beſides the Exyliſh . 


Every thing being thus ſettled, the Lords of both Par- 
ties came to London in the Month of January: but the Ear 


of Warwick arrived not till February. They were lodged 
in two different Quarters, to avoid the Diſorders which 


their being together might occaſion. The Mayor of Lon- 
don * rode every Night round the City with his Train- 


Bands to the Number of Ten Thouſand. The King and 
Queen entered the City the 27th of March, and took up 


their Lodging in the Biſhop's Palace, at an equal Diſtance 


from both Parties. | 


Mediators being choſen with unanimous Conſent, ſuch 


was the Temper of both Sides, that on the 3d of April: 


Recon» 


He brought with him 600 Men in Red-ccats, imbroidered with 
Ragged-Staves before and behind. The Earl of Salisbury brought 500; 
the Duke of York 400. The Dukes of Somerſe: and Exeter $00. Thi 
Earl of Northumberland, the Lords Egremont and Clifford 1500. 


*? Sir Godfrey Bullen, Anceſtor of two famous Queens, 4 
ſecond Wife of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth their Daughter, 
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Reconciliation was made to the common Satisfaction of the 1458. 
King, the Queen, the Parties concerned, and the- whole 
Kingdom. The Subſtance of the Agreement was that, all 
Animoſity a- part, the Lords ſhould live together in Peace 
and Concord, and in perfect Obedience to the King's Cong® 
mands. But to cut off all occaſion of Complaint, it Was I nuke 
agreed that the Duke of York, the Earls of Salisbury and of York 
Warwick, with ſome others of that Party, ſhould be ad- #74 bs 
| mitted into the Council. Then the 5th of April was ap- i, 

pointed for a Publick Thankſgiving Day on account of this into be 
Reconciliation, wherein a ſolemn Proceſſion was made in St. Council. 
Pauls Church. The King and Queen and all the Lords — 18 
were preſent, and walked two and two, one of each Party, ** 
in token of preſent Union *. The Duke of York led the 
Queen by the Hand, who in going made ſhow of favoura- 
ble Countenance towards him. 

It appeared however ſoon after, that notwithſtanding all e Dake 
this outward Show and Parade, Friendſhip was far from being of 7 
rally eſtabliſhed between the two Parties. The Duke 1 XR; 
of York and his two principal Friends always fearing ſome ire from 
Treachery from their reconciled Enemies, withdrew from Court. 
Court on divers Pretences. The Duke and Earl of Saliſ- 
bury went to York, and the Earl of Warwick to his Govern- 
ment of Calais. The Engliſh Hiſtorians ſay, that this Earl Ve Earl of 
| being Admiral of the Channel, equipped fourteen Ships to 3 
go and give Chace to ſome Spaniſſ Corlairs who infeſted — a 
| the narrow Seas, and having met them, ſunk ſeveral, and Ships. 
| brought in ſix to Calais. But is is probable they were miſ= 

taken, ſince the Collection of the Publick Acts give quite ano- AR. Pub. 
ther Notion of this Affair. It is true, we find there that XI. 415. 
the Republicks of Genoa and Labeck complained to the 


King on this Occaſion againſt the Earl of FFarwick, and TT 


that the King appointed Commiſſioners to enquire into the 

Matter. But in their Commiſſion there is no mention of 

| Spaniſh Ships, It even appears that this Engagement hap- 
3 | EE ©: + 


I Beforethe King went Hand in Hand the Dukeof Somerſet and Earl 
| of Salisbury; the Duke of Exeter and Earl of Warwick: And behind 
| the King came the Queen and Duke of York, | 1 


n 
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145t. pened purely by Means of an accidental Quarrel between 


He come: the Ships of Genoa and Lubech, and thoſe which wer | 1 
ro 0h | carrying the Earl of Warwick with his Retinue to Calais, b 
b al 

P 


ar % This does not ſhow that they were Pyrates, or that the 
bad done. Earl of Warwick attacked them deſignedly. Be this asit 


will. upon their Complaint he was forced to return to Ex. W | 

land to anſwer for himſelf, Where he ftaid fix or ſeven 

_—— Po” 8 No 
3 2 Whilſt the Earl was at London it happened one Day, that 
bis and the Whilft he was preſent at t he Council Board, one of his peo- 4 
King'sSer- ple picked a Quarrel with a Servant of the King's, and , 
vans. wounded him. Whereupon the reſt of the King's Ser- | 
vants ſnatching up what lay next to Hand, one a Sword, 
anogher a Club, or ſome other kind of Arms, ran to re- 
venge their Comrade. As they could not light on him 
that had been the Aggreſſor, they fell upon the reſt of the 
He it. Earl of Warwick's Train. In fine, they even affaulted his 
_— and Perſon as he was coming out of the Council to go to his 
| efenges, Barge which waited for him on the Thames. They fel 
foul on him in ſuch a manner, that he very hardly eſcaped, 
after having ſeen ſeveral of his Followers killed on the Spot, 
He made no queſtion but this was a Contrivance of the 
: Queen's to diſpatch him, without appearing to have any 
Ee is order. Hand in the Matter. He was confirmed in his Opinion, 
ed to be When he heard the King had ordered him to be apprehend- 
ſeized, ed and ſent to the Tower. He had notice of this time) 
enough to diſappoint thoſe who were ſent to arreſt him. 
Tr 1s a pretty hard Matter to decide, whether the Queen 
contrived this Quarrel on Purpoſe to get rid of him, ot 
whether it happened by Accident. However that be, the } 
Order given to apprehend him, though he himſelf had Res- 
ſon to complain, made him ſenſible that he ſhould never be 
ſafer from the Plots of his Enemies, than when he attacked 
He take; them with open Force. With a Mind full of Reſentment 
Meaſures At the Aﬀront he had received, he went to the Earl of S. 
wth bis Fa- lisbury his Father, and without Delay, they hoth repaired 
; nw” together to the Duke of York, to conſult what was to be 
vo. done upon this Occaſion. From what had lately happened 
they concluded that the Reconciliation made at London T 
only 
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only a Snare to entrap them the more eaſily and deſtroy 1458. 
them one after another. Perhaps they were not ſorry for | 
having this Haridle to juſtify the Reſolution they took of 

acting openly, as not being able to rely any more on the 
Promiſes of the Court. Purſuant to this Project, the Earl 
of Warwick ſpeedily returned to Calais to make ſure of pe __—_— 
that Place, not queſtioning but they had a Deſign to take < 
it from him. 77 2508, 
Mean while the Duke of Vork and the Earl of Sa/is= 1459 


lury took Meaſures to bring about their Deſigns: They The Earl of 


agreed, that whilſt the Duke ſhould levy an Army in Wales, Ja isbury 


marches to- 


the Earl ſhould advance towards London at the Head of five ,, 7 


or ſix Thouſand Men, and openly demand Satisfaction don wirh 


Lord Aadley * to be commiſſioned to raiſe Troops and go Audley is | 


2painſt the Earl of Saliibury. Audley made ſuch diſpatch, pom againſt 
that in a very ſhort Time he ſaw himſelf at the Head ot 
ten Thouſand Men, and in Condition to march towards 
Lancaſhire, through which County the Earl of Salisbury 

was to paſs. But he found the Earl was already advanced 

as far as Shropſhire, where the two Armies met. The Earl 7 pats 
of Salisbury, though bur half as ſtrong as the Enemy, did of Bore- 
not think proper to retreat, but reſolved jo make ys of e = 5 
aStratagem to obtain a Victory, which otherwiſe he __ P's age 
have no great Proſpe& of. Aualey being encamped on 
Bore-Heath, cloſe by a little River, Salisbury went and 

poſted himfelf on the other Side, as if he meant 'to guard 

the Paſs and hinder his being attacked. Then on a ſudden, 

feipning fear, he retired in the Night, ordering his March 

ſo that at break of Day his Enemies could ſtill fee the Rear 


of his Army. This Retreat, which ſeemed to be made in 
haſte, having inſpired the Royaliſts with Eagerneſs, they be- 


gan to pals the River in Diſorder, imagining they had no- 


* James Tucker Giandſon of ohn Tuchet by Joan Siſter and Heir 


of Nicholas Aldithly or Audley of Heleigh, who died without Iſſue- 
Male. Wherefore the Poſterity of the ſaid John and Joan had the Title 
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thing to do but to purſue the flying Enemy. But whill 
they were in this Confuſion, ſome already over the River, 
others in the Water, and others ready to Paſs, the Earl of 
Salisbury wheeled about and fell upon the Troops already 
come over, who had ſcarce Time to draw up. - The Fight 
laſted however four or five Hours, . becauſe the King's 
Troops were backed by thoſe that were paſſing the River 


- continually. But as this could not be done without Con- 


fuſion, the Royal Army was at length put to Rout with 
Loſs of two Thouſand four Hundred Men. Audley him- 


ſelf was ſlain, with all the principal Officers *. 


Salisbury 
joins Vork. 
The Court 


raiſes an 


Army. 


The Duke of 
Vork pre- 


pares alſo. 
The Earl of 


Warwick 
goins the 
Duke of 
York. 


The Earl of Salisbury, having thus opened his Way, 
went and joined the Duke of Tor who was raiſing Troops 
in ales, It would have been too hazardous for him to 
continue his March towards London, becauſe the Court had 
already drawn together a great many Forces at Coventry, 
The Queen, who commanded always 1n the King's Name, 
uſed all poſſible Endeavours to have a ſtrong Army. She 
faw plainly that there was nothing to be done at this Pinch 


without having vaſtly the Odds on her Side. On the o- 


ther Hand, the Duke of Tork, and Earl of Salisbury were 
no leſs intent upon procuring all the Aſſiſtance poſſible, in 
order to be able to withſtand the Forces that were prepar- 


ing againſt them. They ſent Word to the Earl of War- 


wick, that it was very neceſſary he ſhould come and join 


them, and try to bring ſome Troops along with him. Up- 
on receiving this Advice, Warwick left Calais under the 
Government of Milliam Nevill Lord Falconbridge his Un- 
cle, and took with him Part of the Garriſon, of which he 
gave the Command to Sir Andrew Trollop, who had ſig- 


nalized him ſelf in the Wars of France. 


Tie King 
marches: to- 
wards the 
Male-con- 
gents, 


It was ſeven Months after the Battle of Bore- Heath be- 
fore the two Parties had drawn all their Forces together. 
October was come and no Motion had been made on either 
Side. At length the King ſet out for Coventry, e's 


85 : , | . X | 5 
* The Cheſhire. Men were the greateſt Sufferers, who wore that 


Day little Silver Swans, the Prince of Wal-'s Badge, which the Queen 


had ordered to be difiributed to all the Gentlemen of that County, 


This Battle was fought about a Mile from Draiton in Shropſhire. - 


— = QI 
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had aſſembled his Troops, and marched towards Wales in 1479. 
queſt of the Male-contents who were encampted about 15 
Ludlow. When he came to Glouceſter, he made a Halt, e offers 
and ſent an Offer of Pardon to the Rebels, on Condition m a Par- 
they would lay down their Arms. They returned in An- 5 . 
ſwer, that they could no longer rely on ſuch Promiſes ene of 
which were intended only for Snares to entrap them, as was curity. 


viſible from what had happened at London to the Earl of 


Warwick, ; that nevertheleſs they were ready to ſubmit to 

the King, if he could find ſome Expedient for their Safety. 

Upon this Anſwer the King ordered his Army to move for- 

wards. At the ſame Time he gave the Duke of Somer et The King 
2 Patent to be Governour of Calais in the Room of the — | 
Earl of Warwick, But it was eaſier to give the Duke a fav 
Grant of this Government in Parchment than to put him in Calais. 
Poſſeſhon — 2 CO, 
The King having advanced with Deſign to give Battle, £7 9 
the Torkiſts ſent him a very ſubmiſſive Letter, praying him ae, 5 
to conſider that they had taken up Arms purely in their he King. 
own Defenſe againſt the Attempts of their Enemies; That 

it was plain they intended no more, by their keeping in a 15 
Corner of the Kingdom, without undertaking any Thing. 
being determined not to fight but upon Compulſion; That 


| they defired only the Redreſs of the Grievances introduced 


into the Government to the great Oppreſſion of the People, 
by the Fault of the Miniſtry. Laſtly, they beſought the 


| King to look upon them as Loyal Subjects who had no De- 
{igns upon his Perſon, and to reſtore them to Favour. 


This Letter had a quite contrary Effect to what they Nen ave ge 
expected, Their Enemies not queſtioning bur Fear had. rnd by 
made them talk in this humble manner, advanced within Heir Troops. 
half a Mile of them, with a Reſolution to give them Bat- 


| tlenext Day. At the ſame Time they found Means to diſ- 


perſe in the Enemy's Camp the King's Proclamation, of- 

tering Pardon to all the Adherents of the rebellious Lords, 

provided they would lay down their Arms. This Pro- 

clamation had a wonderful Effect. The Duke of York's: 

Troops imagining the King offered a Pardon, bv Reaſon 

of the Superiority of his Forces, and that there was no 
TOE Vo Hhb 2 Time 


. 
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1469. Time to ſpare to take the Benefit of it, immediately began 
= diperle themſelves. Sir Andrew Trollop, who com- 
manded the Detatchment of the Garriſon of Calais, put the 
whole Army in Diſorder by going over in the Night to the 
King's Camp, with the Troops under his Command. This 
Defertion, which encreaſed every Moment, * threw the Les. 
der into fo terrible a Conſternation, that fearing to be de. 
livered up to the King as ſoon as Day ſhould appear, they 
The Duke of choſe to ſave . by Flight. The Duke of York 
Tork fies taking with him the Earl of Rutland his ſecond Son, went 
band wi and embarked for Ireland. The Earl of Warwick fled to- 
Warwick Wards Calais, and the Earl of Salisbury ſpeedily followed 
and Salis. him thither with the Earl of March eldeſt Son of the Duke 
= a0 S of Vork. This young Prince was then about nineteen Year 
old. The Generals having thus ſhifted for themſelves, the 
reſt of the Officers and Soldiers ſaw themſelves left to the 
King's Mercy, who was pleaſed to pardon all but a few 
t that were executed for an Example. 5 
ee ＋ The Parliament being aſſembled in December, declared 
bis Adbe. the Duke of Vork and his Adherents guilty of High- Tres- 
rents are fon, Their Eſtates were Seen and both they and 
attamted. their Poſterity, pronounced incapable of inheriting, till the 
fourth Generation. We behold in this a remarkable In- 
ſtance of the variableneſs of the Parliament, according a 
the Scene of Affairs were ſhifred. I ſhall have frequent 
Occaſion in the Sequel to take notice of the like Proceed- 

ings. | ” . 

The Duke of 5 Upon the breaking up of the Parliament, the Duke of 
e Somerſet went and embarked with a Body of Troops, in 
ar Calais, order to take Poſſeſſion of his Government of Calais; but 

the Garriſon firing upon him, he was obliged to land elſe- 

where, and retire to Gzi/zes, from whence he made frequent 

Incurlions about Calais. But thoſe little Sallies were not 
capable of rendering him Maſter of ſo ſtrong a Place. 

1460. The Queen finding the Earl of Warwick would not be 
a, con deprived of his Government, fitted out a Fleet to rraniport 
"Supplies, Succours to the Duke of Somerſet. The Fleet well pro- 
which are vided with all Things lay at Sandwich expecting a fat 

| — Wind to put to Sea. The Earl of Warwick having 1 

fo Cala | | 1 
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| of it, ordered a Body of Troops to ſet out privately from 1459. 

| Calais, under the Command of Sir John Dinham, who 
coming to Sandwich about break of Day, ſurprized moſt 
of the Officers in their Beds *. As ſoon as he had them in 
his Power, he found Means to win the Soldiers and Mari- 
ners, and carried off the King's Ships ro Calais. | 

The Earl of Warwick made uſe of theſe Ships to convoy 1460. 
him to Ireland, where he went to concert with the Duke of eK 


| | A onſults 
ork the Meaſures they were to take for their common De- 2 York. 


ſenſe. After he had been gone about a Month, he met i 
his Return the Duke of Exeter Admiral of England, who 
waited to take him in his Paſſage, But the Royal Fleet TheDake of 
ſhowed fo little Inclination to fight againſt him, that the Exeter 
Duke of Exeter fearing he ſhould meer with ſome Diſgrace, ay 1 
thought not proper to attack him. | e 
The Queen and the Miniſtry doubted not but the Inter- 73, Coure 
view of the Duke of York and the Earl of Warwick would reſolves to 
produce a freth Rebellion. This was the Reaſon that ar get ridof - 
a Council held upon that Account, it was reſolved that Mo as | 
ſtrict Search ſhould be made in all the Shires and Towns in . 
England after the Adherents of the Duke of York, and that 
ſuch ſhould be diſpatched out of the Way, as were the 
| greateſt Sticklers for him, and beſt able to do him Service. 
It was not queſtioned but this Method would put an effec- 
tual Stop to his ambirious Views. Purſuant to this Reſo- 
| lution, Fames Butler Earl of Wilſhire, and the Lord Scales |, b 
were impowered to make ſtrict Inquiſition for thoſe that p,rpoſe. 
had bore Arms on the Side of the Male-contents in the late 
| Rebellion, and to puniſh them according to Law. Theſe 
two Lords began to execute their Commiſhon in ſome of 
the Towns ** which had declared rhe moſt openly for the, 
Duke of York, and condemned feveral Perſons to Death. 
Of all the Counties in the Kingdom, there was none that 
| had more Reaſon to feel the Court's Reſentment than that 
of Kent, Upon all Occaſions that County had ſhown a 
Tn” | 0 | very 


. Richard Hhoodvil Earl of Rivers the Admiral, and his Son Anthony 
were both taken Priſoners. : 8 5 5 | Tg 
In Newbury, a Lordſhip belonging to the Dake of York. Dugdale. 
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1460. 
Kent al- 
larmed at 

i, 


and invite: 
over the 
Lords at 
Calais. 


They ſend 
Falcon- 
bridge be- 


fore; 


Pen 


ho ſends 
back Mord 
how the 
People ſiood 
affected. 
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very ſtrong Attachment to the Duke of York, and the 
Buſineſs of Cade was not yet forgot. Wherefore the Peo- 
ple of Kent perceiving by what was practiſed in other Pla- 
ces, that their Ruin was unavoidable, began betimes to 
think of the Means to prevent it. To that End they 


ſent Word to the Lords at Calais, that if they would make 


a Deſcent in the County of Kent, they ſhould be received 
with open Arms, and that the Inhabitants were ready to 
venture their Lives and Fortunes in their Cauſe, 5 

This Overture was very agreeable to the Lords. Hoy. 


ever, not to imbark inconſiderately in this Affair, they ſent 


the Lord Falconbridge before to ſound the People's Inclina- 
tions. Falconbridge meeting at Sea with Sir Simon Mon- 


fort, who was appointed to guard the Coaſts, attacked him, 


and taking him Priſoner with a great many other Officers, 
ſent them all to Calais. Upon their arrival, the Earl of 
March cauſed the Heads of a Dozen of them to be ſtruck 
off, by way of Retaliation for the Adherents of the Duke 
his Father, who had him put to Death in England. The 
are Acts of Cruelty hardly to be avoided in Civil Wars, 


Fralconbridge being come to Sandwich, found the Inhabi. 
tants of that Place and of the whole County of Kent ſlo i 


well- affected to the Lords, that he writ to Calais that there 
was no Time to be loſt; that the County of Kent was up- 
on the Brink of Ruin, if not ſuddenly relieved ; and that 
in the Fright People were under, there was no doubt but 


not only that County, but ſeveral others would take up 


The Lord; 
j ubli h a 
Man feſio. 


Arms againſt the Court, if they could have any Proſpect 

of being backed. This J uncture appearing ſo favourable, 
the Lords at Calais reſolved to make the beſt of it, and took 
care to inform the Duke of York , who ſtill kept in Ireland, 

how Matters ſtood. Before they ſet Sail, they diſperſed 
in the County of Rent and the Conntry round a Manifeſto, 
wherein they declared, that the ſole Motive of their taking 
up Arms was to free the poor People from the Oppreſſion 
they groaned under, and to maintain their Rights and Privi- 
leges. Adding, that they did not queſtion in the leaſt 
but all honeſt Engliſhmen would aſſiſt them in the Execution 
of ſo good a Deſign. This Mauifeſto had ſuch * 
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that the Lords being arrived at Sandwich with fifteen Thou- 1468. 
ſand Men only, found there a Body of four Thouſand Thy 1 
ſtrong conducted by the Lord Cobham. With this Rein- sandwich. 
forcement they began their March towards London, well ei Army 


| knowing the Citizens were ready to receive them. And diefes 
to 40000. 


indeed, the Gates being opened to them, they entered the They are 
City at the Head of Forty Thouſand Men, their Army ha- admtted 
ving increaſed to that Number in a March of ſo few Miles. into Lon- 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of London, don. 


Lincoln, Ely, Exeter, declared for them. „ 
Mean while the Queen, who was at Coventry, was not The Queen 


idle. She had endeavoured to hinder the Admittance of #7 


the Male-Contents into London, by diſpatching thither the haps 


Lord Scales with a good Body of Troops. But the Mayor 

had ſhut the Gates againſt him, even before the Arriyal of 

the Lords. The Lord Scales ſeeing himſelf thus repulſed, 
had'thrown himſelf into the Tower, from whence he threat- 

ned to demoliſh the City with his Cannon, if the Rebels 

were admitted. But his Threats were not capable of 
frightning the Citizens. In the Interim, the King and She aſem- 
Queen drew together their Forces at Coventry, with all poſ- les her 


5 N . * Forces at 
ſible Expedition. As ſoon as their Army was in a Readi- Covkanry, 


dess to march, they conferred the Command on the Duke and mar. 


| of Somerſet, lately returned from G#i/nes, and the Duke of ches ro- 
Buckingham. But this was only for Form's ſake, the 1% Lon- 
| Queen herſelf being really General, ſince nothing was done ws 
but by her Orders, though the King was preſent in Perſon. 
| The young Earl of March having notice that the Queen 77e Lords 
was marching towards London, went from thence with Five 5, et 
and Twenty Thouſand Men, to try to give her Battle be- 
tore ſhe ſhould have drawn any more Forces together. He 
left at London the Earl of Salisbury with a good Part of his 
Troops, and took with him the Earl of Warwick and the 
Lord Cobham, who ſerved him as his Lieutenant- Generals. 
Upon his going from London, the Lord Scales ordered the 
| Tower Cannon to play againſt the City, and did ſome da- 

mage. But by the Care which the Earl of Salisbury took 
| to hinder any Proviſion from being brought him, he was 
himlelf reduced to very great Streights. We 

- | N . 
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The Queen 


paſſes = 
River to © 


fight them. 
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The Queen having advanced towards the Male-Content, 
incamped on a Plain bend by Northampton, With a little Ri. 
ver behind her. She had made haſte to paſs the Rivulet, 
leaſt the Enemy ſhould take the Advantage of it to avoid 
fighting. So eager was ſhe to decide the Quarrel by a Bat- 
tle. But this Precaution was fo far from being of any Ser- 
vice to her, that it turned greatly to her Prejudice, as we 


ſnall ſee preſently. The Earls of March and Warwick ha. 


The Court 
rejects the 
Submiſſion 
of the 
Lords. : 
The Battle 

e North- 
ampton. 


tween Torceſter and Northampton. The ſame Day they ſent 
the Biſhop of Salisbary to the King, beſeeching him to ſul. 
pend his Indignation, and ſeek with them the Means of an 
Accommodation, which would fave the Effuſion of Ex- 
liſb Blood. But the Court perceiving that this was only 
general Propoſal, intended purely for an out{1de Show, would 
by no means give Ear to it. Wherefore both Sides prepared 
for Battle. 5; Ee 1 

On the 19th of Juh the Army of the Torkiſts advan- 
ced towards the King's. The Earl of Warwick commanded 
the Right Wing, the Lord Cobhars the Left, and the Earl 


ene advanced, incamped on the 17th of Juh be. 


of March was in the Center. The Dukes of Somerſet and 


be Roya! 
Armyis de- 
Feated, and 
the King 
taken. 


commanded a conſiderable Body o 


Buckingham were at the Head of the Royaliſts, whilſt the 
Queen kept at ſome Diſtance, to obſerve what ſhould paſs, 
and to give Orders accordingly. The King ſtaid in the 
Camp in his Tent, watching the Iſſue of a Battle, which 
in all appearance was to ſecure him the Crown, or deprive - 
him of it for ever. The Fight began not till two in the 
Afternoon, the Lords having firſt publiſhed through the 
Army, that great Care ſhould be taken not to hurt the 
King's Perſon, to {pare the common Soldiers, and to put | 
none but the Officers to the Sword. They fought two 
Hours, ſome ſay five, with great Ardour and Obſtinacy on 
both Sides, till at length the Lord Grey, | of Rathin | who 

f he King's Army, went 


over on a ſudden to the Male. contents. This unexpected 


De ſertion quite diſheartned the Royaliſts. In the Appre- 
henſion they were under that other Bodies would do the 
like, they began by degrees to give ground, and at lil 


were put to rout with loſs of Ten Thouſand Men. The 


River, 


ww CCD » CC» *= 


| rounded with a Crowd of Lords, who a few Days before 


Lords and Officers of Diſtinction were lain on the Spot. 


7 N 


he Queen, the young Prince of Wales, and the Duke of 2 Ducen 


Somerſet, rid away full ſpeed, and ſcarce ever ſtopped till ite, i 


they came to Durham, ſo much were they afraid of being Durham. 


delivered to their Enemies. The unfortunate King, who Te King rs 
continued in his Tent, fell once more into the Hands n 
the victorious Lords, Who paid him however all the Re- "a 
ſpe& which he could have expected from them, had he been 

in his greateſt Proſperity. This Deference was ſome Com- 

fort to him in the Condition he was in, who would have 

been more worthy of Pity, if his natural Imbecility had 

not rendered him as it were inſenſible of good and bad For- 

tune. Immediately after the Battle he was honourably 


conducted to Northampton, where he reſided ſome Tims. 


After that, on the 16th of Auguſt he came to London, ſur- and condue- 
| ted to Lon- 


don. 


had fought againſt him. Mean while the Queen, not think- The Queen 

ing her {elf ſafe at Durham, privately withdrew, attended verires inte 

by eight Perſons only, into Wales, where it would never have Wales. 

come into her Enemies Heads to go in queſt of her. Shortly 

after ſhe left her Retreat to go with the Prince her Son and 

take Refuge in Scotland. 5 | | 
Upon the King's Arrival at London he called a Parliament 4 Par ia. 


for the 2d of Oclober. They who governed him wanted . f 


this Delay, in order to ſend for the Duke of Vr who was N 


ſtill in Ireland. They took care to acquaint him with what 
had paſſed, and deſired him to repait to London with all 


Poſſible ſpeed, that he might be there at the opening of the 
Parliament, or ſooner if the Wind would permit. In the 


Interim they acted in the King's Name, and got him to 
fign all the Orders which ſuited with their Intereſts. We 


find in the Collection of Publick Acls, a Patent which con- 


ohn de Beaumont, the firſt Viſcount in England, created 18 Neu 6 


Vor. V. ” i 1 firmed 
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1460. firmed to the Earl of Warwick the Government of Calais, 
OO. and an Order to the Duke of Somerſet to give him up that 
in favour of Gui nes. And likewiſe a Declaration of the King's, ac- 
of che Duke knowledging the Duke of York and his Adherents for good 
| 1 and faithful Subjects, as having given undoubted Marks of 
XI. 460. their Loyalty, not only in Word but in Deed. — 
Whilſt England was thus in Combuſtion, James II 
The King of King of Scotland, prepared to make an Irruption. It was 
Scotland the Duke of Tork that after his retiring into /reland had en- 
— gaged him to break with Henry, by ſome advantagious Of- 
rough. fers, hoping to reap ſome Benefit himſelf from this Diverſi- 
on. Thoughlaſt Year James had concluded with England 
a Four Years Truce, he believed he ought not to let {li 
this Opportunity without improving it. Indeed he alledg. 
ed ſeveral Reaſons to give a Colour to the Invaſion he was 
mediating, but the Circumſtances England then was in, 


was the ſole and real Motive of his Preparations. Be that 


as it will, a few Days after the Battle of Northampton, he 

entered England at the Head of an Army, and beſieged Rox- 

borough. But he had not Time to make any great Pro- 

He is killed greſs. One of his own Cannon happening to burſt, he was 

2 the * killed with a Splinter on the 4th of Auguſt. James III 

WT, his eldeſt Son, then but ſeven Years old, was his Succeſſor, 

5 The Queen his Widow, who was in the Army, carried 
on the Siege till the Town was ſurrendered. 

The Death of James IT had been preceeded ſome Days 

Charles by that of Charles VII King of France. It is affirmed 


June ove" that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſtarved for fear of being poi- 


re ſoned by the Dauphin his Son, who mounted the Throne 


Lewis XI. of France after him, by the Name of Lewis XI. Ps 


- 9 


The Duke of York could not get to London till two Days | 


Le Dale of after the opening of the Parliament. He rode directly to 
York ar-, Weſtminſter, and lighting from his Horſe, went to the 


ves, and - | n 5 
eee Houſe of Lords, where he ſtood ſome Time under the Ca- 
Parliament nopy of State, with his Hand on the Throne, as it were ex- 


Heexpecis pecting they ſhould ask him to ſeat himſelf thereon. But 


3 the Silence of the Houſe made him plainly enough perceive 
feat himſelf that his Intention was not univerſally approved of. At th? 


on the fame Time, to encreaſe the Confuſion their Silence had put 


ws |} 
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him into, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury approaching him, 1466 
aked him whether he would not go and pay his Reſpects _ 
tothe King. With what Caution ſoever the Duke had 

carried it hitherto, he could not forbear bluſhing at this 
Propoſal, and telling the Archbiſhop he knew no Perſon to 
whom he owed that Honour. Upon theſe Words he im- 

mediately withdrew to his own Houſe. He was too ſharp- 

ſighted not to ſee that he expected in vain that they ſnould 

intrezt him to accept of the Crown. And therefore with- 

out difguiſing his Sentiments any longer, he ſent next B, 7,29; che 
Morning a Writing to the Parliament containing the Parliament 
| Reaſons on which his Pretenfions were grounded. As 1 
| they have been frequently mentioned, it will be needleſs to 3 472 
repeat them. It ſuffices to ſay in a Word, that he laid 
Chim to the Crown as Heir of the Houſe of March. This 

Affair was very briskly debated in Parliament, according to 

| the Knowledge and Inclination of the Members. One can- 

not without being very tedious, ſtay to relate all the Argue 

ments which were brought Pro and Con. But as this is a 

Matter of great Moment, it will not be improper to give 

the Subſtance of what was objected ain the Duke of 

| York's Claim, and the Replies of his Friends thereto. I 

muſt not however forget to remark, that both Sides referred 

it to the Deciſion of the Parliament, which they equally ac- 

| knowledged for the ſole Judge of this Affair. 


la the firſt Place it was ſaid, that when Henry IV, Grand- Argument: 
W father of the preſent King, took Poſſeſſion of the Throne, no Pro an 
BBody offered to oppoſe him. 5 SE; OO 
| The Duke of York's Friends replied, that as Edmund Earl 
of March, who was then alive, could not diſpute it with 
him without manifeſt Danger, his Silence could not be in- 
terpreted for Conſent, nn” 185 
II. It was alledged on the King's behalf, that Heury IV 
| his Grandfather had received the Crown by the Parliament's 
[ Authority. To this it was anſwered, that the Duke of 
Fork did not pretend to take Poſſeſſion of it without the 
| ſame Authority, as it appeared by his Memorial directed 
to both Houſes. But that as the Parliament had then ſtrong 4 
” FEES |  Reaſong . g 
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. Reaſons to proceed contrary to Cuſtom, in Favour of the 


Houſe of Lancaſter, ſo they had at preſent no leſs Motives 
to do the Duke of York, the Juſtice due to him. They 

who talked in this manner, took care not to call the Parliz. 
ment's Authority in Queſtion, at a Time when they in- 
tended to make uſe of it to place the Duke of York on the 
Throne. But in all Appearance they did not ſpeak upon 
this Subject all they thought. 


III. The Reſignation of Richard II Was pleaded in be- 


| half of the Honſe of Lancaſter. 


Anſwer was made, by denying that Richard's Reſgnati- 
on concerned that Houſe in Particular, or even the Perſon 
of Henry IV. But ſuppoſing it had, it was not in the 
Power of a King actually a Priſoner, and upon the Point of 


being depoſed, to ſertle the Succeſſion, 


IV. It was objected againſt the Duke of Tork, that the 
Earl of Cambriage his Father having been executed for 


High-Treaton, his Poſterity by that were RT inc 
Pabie of any Inheritance. 

The Duke's Adherents anſwered, that he had been re- | 
ſtored to his Honours, and all his Rights, and acknowledg: 


ed for Duke of York and Earl of March by the King him. 


ſelf, and the whole Kingdom. 

V. It was further urged, that the Houſe of Lancaſter 
had enjoyed the Crown above ſixty Years. © 

To this it was replied, that Preſcription was no Plea - 
gainſt the Right of ſucceeding to the Crown, which wi 
a natural Right, and not to be deſtroyed by a poſitive Lav: 
VI. Laſtly, It was repreſented on the King's Behalh 


_ that having now reigned thirty-eight Years, and all along | 
led an Innocent Lite, without having given any Perſon 


Cauſe to complain of him, it would be a very great Piece 


of Cruelty to ſtrip him of the Crown. 


This Argument ſeemed to be of great Weight: But the 
Duke of York's Friends replied, that Henry being uncapable 
of governing by himſelf, to leave him in poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, was not doing him a Kindneſs ſo much as the 
Queen and her Miniſters, who abuſed his Name and Autho- 
ry.  Morcover, that it was not kt the whole mT 

© + thou 


ter to obtain better Terms without coming to open Force. 
It cannot be denied, that he behaved in this with a Modera- 
tion ſomewhat uncommon on the like Occaſions. In his i, gange, 


| thus i TI by him, — the Duke s victorious Ar- 
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ſhould be ruined for his Sake, or a Wrong done from a Mo- 1460. 


me of Charity: 


5 One may eaſily judge that cheſs and ſeveral other Reaſons 1: is decreed 
aledged by the two Parties, were diſplayed and ſer off to ht the 


the beſt Advantage, eſpecially in the Parliament, where there ©'s ſhould 


enjoy the 
are generally a great many ingenious Men. This was a very Crown du- 


proper Subject to exerciſe the Wits, difficult in it ſelf, and ring Life. 


| flillmore ſo by the preſent Poſture of Affairs. At length, 
iter a Debate of ſeveral Days, it was reſolved, that Henry 


ſhould enjoy the Crown during his Life, and the Duke of 


ird be declared his Succeſſor. This Reſolve was paſſed 


into an Act of Parliament, Which ran, That notwithſtand- 


ing the Duke of Tork's indiſputable Title to the Crown, he 


had freely conſented that Henry ſhould poſſeſs it for his 
Life, and was willing to ſwear Allegiance to him as to his 
kwful Sovereign. But if in Caſe the King ſhould come in 
any manner whatever to break this Agreement, then the 
Crown ſhould immediately be devolved to the Duke of 
Tork or his lawful Heirs. 

It is very likely that the Duke of York had carried his T5-Dake of 
Views farther than this came to. However he ſat content= York con- 
ed, becauſe he ſaw plainly that it would be a very hard Mat- 2 e the 


Decree. 


preſent Circumſtanecs, and according to the Rule generally of t A- 


| followed by Parliaments of declaring for the ſtrongeſt, no- aeration. 


thing was more eaſy for the Duke than to get the Crown 
awarded to him immediately. He had at his Beck a victo- 


_ rious Army, which at that Time could not be withſtood. 


Beſides the Majority of the Members of Parliament were 


ol his Side, and in all Appearance, after having gone ſo far 
2 to acknowledge his Title was indiſputable, they would 


not have wanted much Sollicitation to take one Step farther 


and place him on the Throne. It is therefore evident, 


thar if the Parliament did any Thing in Favour of Henry, 
it was becauſe they thought themſelves at Liberty to deal 


* 
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2460. my which might have over-ruled them, if he had been 
minded to make uſe of his Advantage. It muſt likewiſe be 
obſerved, that the Duke of Jork was older than the King, 
and therefore naturally could not — to out- live him. 
Hiſtorians Notwithſtanding all this, they who have writ the Hiſtory 
have been of theſe Troubles, have never failed to give an ill Turn to 
2 % whatever is related of this Prince. It is no difficult Mat. 
2 ter to gueſs at the Reaſon. As the Houſe of York did not 
fit on the Throne above Twenty-four Years, we have no 
Hiſtorian that wrote in that Interval, and all thoſe that we 
have are of later Date, and writ fince the Reſtoration of the 
Houſe of Lancaſter in the Perſon of Henry VII. This is 
what muſt be always remembred in reading the Hiſtory of 
this Civil War. 6 5 | > 
Proceſſion at The Day after paſſing the Act I have juſt mentioned, 2 
Se. Paul's. Proceſſion was made at St. Paul's, where the King was pre- 
ſent with his Crown on his Head, and attended by the Duke 
A | 8 e 
I Duke n Since Matters were thus ſettled, the King continued the 
abſolure ſame Man. Though it was eaſy for him to perceive the 
Mafterof great Prejudice the Agreement he had lately made brought 
he Govern to his Family, and particularly to the Prince of Wales his | 
* Son, he lived quietly under the Servitude he was reduced 
to, without thinking of Means to ſet himſelf free. Satis- 
fied with whatever the Duke of York was pleaſed to ſug- 
geſt to him, he gave himſelf up wholly to religious Exer- | 
ciſes, and left the Publick Affairs to be managed as they 
Ihe King thought fit who ruled in his Name. Thus the Duke find- | 
orders the ing himſelf abſolute Maſter of the Government and Perſon 
| Queen to of the King, cauſed him to fign an Order requiring the 
a *0 Queen to repair to him. The Duke was very ſenſible this 
; Order would be to no Purpoſe. But his Aim was to render 
her Criminal, in refuſing to obey the King her Spouſe, and 
to juſtify thereby whatever he intended to do againſt her. 
He thought ſhe had no Remedy left, and in that Belief 
imagined he had nothing more to do than to find ſome Pre- 
rence to hy an inſuperable Obſtacle in the way of her Re- 
turn, in order to get rid of ſo dangerous an Enemy. But 
ke relied too much on his own good Fortune and the Queen's 
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Weakneſs. Inſtead of being diſcouraged at the ill Poſture 1460. 
of the King's and his Family's Affaits, ſhe was already re- js Sos 1 
turned to England with the Prince of Wales her Son, and e ee 
had drawn together in the North an Army of ten Thouſand 
Men. The better to gain the People of thoſe Parts to her 
Side, ſhe had cauſed a Report to be ſpread, that ſne gave | 
| them leave to plunder the Country on the South of the Tree. 0 
In all Appearance, this was the chief Means that helped her 3 
to ſuch a Number of Troops. | 2 | 
The Duke of Tork had been well informed of the Queen's e e 5 
Attempts to levy an Army, but he did not know ſhe had 44, ler 
made ſo great a Progreſs; nevertheleſs he thought he could ib 5000 
not be too ſpeedy in oppoſing the Execution of her Deſigns. Men only. 
He fat out therefore from London with four or five Thou- 
ſand Men only, leaving Orders with the Earl of March his 
Son, to lead the reſt of the Army into Wales to refreſh the 
Men, and then come and join him. As he advanced to- 
wards the North, he received the ſad News of the great 
Succeſs the Queen had had in the raiſing of Troops. At 
length being come near Y/akefield in the County of Tork, he 
| heard the Queen was advancing towards him at the Head of 
| eighteen Thouſand Men. Whereupon he reſolved to re: 
| tire to his Caſtle of Sandale, till the Arrival of the Earlof _ 
March. He knew very well the Queen, who had no Ar- ge retires 
| tillery, could not force him in that Caſtle which was pretty 1e San. 
. ſtrongly fortified, and he did not queſtion but the Earl his dale-C Hie. 
Son would ſpeedily come to his Relief. af 
The Queen was heartily vexed to ſee her Enemy thus The Hue n 
ſheltered from all Attacks. As ſhe was then vaſtly ſuperi- provokes 


, our in Number of Troops, if the Duke would have fought m te 
e ſhe might have flattered herſelf with certain Succeſs. But got 

5 ſhe was not ſure that after the Arrival of the Earl of March, 

r ſhe ſhould be in the ſame Circumſtances. For this Reaſon 

d ſhe did all ſhe could to provoke her Enemy, and induce 

. him to come out of his Retreat. As ſhe did not deſpair of 


i WW compaſiing her Ends, ſhe took the Precaution to lay a Body 
ef Troops in Ambuſh behind a Hill x. Then ſhe appear- 


WU * She is ſaid to place an Ambuſh on each Side Wakefield-Green, un- | 
{s 8 1 | 
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1460. ed before the Walls of Sandale-Caſtle, and provoking the 
| Duke all manner of ways, one while threatning him, ano- 
ther while ſending him Challenges, and upbraiding him that 
a Man who aſpired to the Crown ſbould ſuffer himſelf to 
be thus braved by a Woman. : OE 
The Dake The Duke of Jork had till then acted with a great dell 
reſolves to of Prudence and Conduct. During the Wars of France, 
r. where he had often commanded in Chief, he had ſhown 
no leſs Wiſdom than true Valour. But on this Occahon 

he let his Courage get the better of him, contrary to the 
Opinion of his Friends, who adviſed him to deſpiſe thoſe 

vain Reproaches. Apparently, his Animolity againſt the 

Queen, hurried him as it were in ſpite of his Teeth to 

commit a Blunder unpardonable in a General of ſo eſtabliſh. } 

a Reputation. In this Manner at leaſt Hiſtorians have re- 

preſented the Matter. For my Part, if I may be allowed 

to ſpeak my Opinion, I muſt confeſs I ſee but little pro- 

bability in this Account. I ſhould rather think that the 

want of Proviſions put him under a Neceſſity of fighting, 

in order to avoid the Danger which hung over his Head, 
Wherefore if he committed a Fault, it was in ſhutting 

himſelf up in a Caſtle, inſtead of returning back, or going 

The Battle to meet his Son, who could eaſily come and join him. Be 
of Wake - this as it will, he marched out of Sandale, and drew up his 
98 Troops on Wakefield-Green, counting that his Courage 
fav. and Experience would ſupply the Defects of his Army. He 
December. was no ſooner drawn up, but he ſaw himſelf attacked by 
the Queen's Troops, who being much more numerous than 

his, had a great Advantage of him. Whilſt he was hard 

preſſed in the Front by Enemies ſtronger than himſelf, | 

thoſe that lay in Ambuſh iſſued out, and attacked him in 

the Rear. This unexpected Aſſault bred ſuch Confuſion 

among his Troops, that in leſs than half an Hour they were 

| put to flight, and he himſelf loſt his Life, bravely fight- 
The Earl of ing. The young Earl of Kutland his ſecond Son not + 
Rutland bove twelve Years old, flying with his Governour, was o- 


killed by vertaken 
Clifford. 5 1 25 


der the Command of the Lord Clifford and Earl of Wiltſhire, Her 
main Army was led by the Du kes of Somerſet and Exeter. 
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yertiken by the Lord Clifford, who plunged his Bagger 1460. 


into his Breaſt, not withſtandimg the earneſt Intreaties of rhe 


Governout to ſpare the young Prince's Life x. Afﬀeer- 
wards the ſame Lord Clifford lighting upon the Body of the 


Duke of York, cut off the Head, and crowning it with a 
Paper-Crown, fixed it on the end of his Lance, and went 
and preſented it to the Queen, who ordered it to be ſer up 


on the Walls of Tork. 


Thus fell the Duke of York, aged about fifty Years . Remark on 
One may fay that never was Prince ſo near a Throne and 5% Parti- 


not ſeated in it, and that it lay wholly in his own Power to 


lily of Hiſto- a 


rians to the 


take Poſſeſſion, had he been willing to uſe the Force which Houſe of 
he had in his Hands. I ſhall not take upon me to blame or Lancaſter, 


juſtify him with regard to his Pretenſions. I leave the Rea- 


der to judge for himfelf, upon the Grounds which have 
been already explained in ſeveral Places. Unluckily for this 


Prince, thoſe that writ the Hiſtory of England, at the 
Time when the Reſtoration of the Houſe of Lancaſter was 

fill freſh, I mean in the Reigns of Heum VII and Henry 
VIII. have given an ill Turn to all his Actions. Thoſe 


that came after them, not content with taking the Facts as 


they found them related, have likewiſe copied the Reffecti- 


ons, and even the very Invectives. By fo doing they have 
all nnanimoufly given the Caufe for the Honſe of Lancaſter, 


inſtead of leaving their Readers at Liberty to pafs an impar- 


* He is aid to have killed that Day ſo many with his own Hand, 


that he was thenceforward called the Butcher. His Father Thomas 


Lord Clifford having been lain in the Battle of St. Allans by the Duke 


of York, this Lord Clifford (as Grafton ſays,) ſwore he would not leave 


one Branch of be York Line ſtanding. | | 
His Corps were firſt. interred at Pontfract, but afterwards in the 

Collegiate- Church of Forheringhay, The Duke of Somerſet (his chiet 

Opponent) ſaid of him, that zf he had not learned to play the King ty his 


Regency in France, he had never forgot to obey as a Subfett when he re- 
turned to England. By Cecily Daughter of Ralph Nevil Earl of Weſt- 

moreland, he had as ſome ſay, 8 Sons, (Henry, who died young, Ed- 
ward Earl of March, after wards King Edward IV, Edmund Earl of 


Rutland; John, iiliam and Thomas, who all dyed young, George 


Duke of Clarence, and Richard Duke of Glouceſter, afterwards King 


Richard III.) and four Daughters. Dagdale. 


Vol. VL. 
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1460. tial Judgment upon ſo difficult a Point, the Deciſion where. 
of, ſhould. the ſame Caſe happen again, would be no leſß 
Che Earl of 1ntricate now then it was then. The Earl of Salisbury hav- 
Salisbury ing had the Misfottune to be taken Priſoner in the Battle, 
beheaded. vas carried, notwithſtandiflg his Wounds, to Pontfrad, 
where he loſt his Head on the Scaffold . The Queen or- 

dered it to be ſet up by the Duke of York's. ERS 
The _ 1 Such was the Iſſue of this Battle, which was fought on 
March." the laſt Day of December, hard by Wakefield ui, fron 
maintain Whence it took its Name. This Battle looked as if it 
the Quar- would have firmly reſtored the Affairs of the King and 
rel. Queen, and yet it ſerved only to haſten their Deſtruction, 
and give the Houſe of York, a ſpeedier Aſcent to the Throne. 
The Earl of March having had notice of the Defeat and 


Death of the Duke his Father, was not at all diſmayed at 


the News. On the contrary, he reſolved to maintain the 
Quarrel, let the eee Ar be what it would, and loſe 
his Life or go through with the Deſigns of the deceaſed. 
After what had paſſed, there was no middle Way left, one 
of the two Houſes muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed upon the 


Ruins of the other. The Earl of March was then in Wales, 


ready to march to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke his Father, 
His Army was three and twenty Thouſand ſtrong, beſides 
what he had left at London under the Command of the Earl 
of Warwick, for the Defenſe of the Metropolis. Thus find- 


ing 


A * His Body with that of Alice bis Wife, ſole Daughter and Heir to 


Thomas Montacute Earl ot Salisbury, and his Son Thomas ({lain in the 
Battle) were in 2 Ed. 4. Feb. 15. buried at Biſham Abbey in Berkſhire, 
He had Iſſue four Sons (Richard Earl of Warwick, ohn Marquiſs of 
Montague, Sir Thomas : George Biſhop of Exeter, Chancellor of England, 
and then Archbiſnop of Lori, ) and five Daughters. Dugdale. 

* A Town in the Veſt Riding of Yorkſhire, famous for its Cloath 
Trade, Largeneſs, neat Buildings, Markets; and for the Bridge upon 
which King Edward IV built a very neat Chapel in Memory of thoſe 
that were cut off in this Battle. The carved Work of Stone upon 
the Chapel was very beautiful, but is now much defaced. On the 

| Right-Hand of the Road from Wakefield to Sandal there is a {quare 
Plot of Ground hedged in from a Coſe, whereon (before the Civil 
War between King Charles and the Parliament) ſtood a Croſs of Stone, 

.* where the Duke of York was ſlain. The Owners are obliged by Te- 
nure to keep up this Hedge. Camb. Fo, 
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ing himfelf ſtrong enough togoin queſt of the Queen, he 1460. 


wiſhed for nothing ſo ardently as to have an Opportunity 


to revenge the Death of his Father. 


Whilſt the Earl of March was taking this Reſolution, The Queen = 
the Queen advanced towards London, with deſign to make 1, "_ _— 
ſure of that great City,which alone was able to influence che fon, ad 
Fortune of either Party. But hearing upon the Road that ſends Pem- 
the Earl of March began to move, ſhe detached Faſper broke 4. 
Tudor Earl of Pembrok; to go againſt this new Enemy, 2 of | 
whom ſhe did not imagine to be fo ſtrong as he was. The March. 
Earl of March being informed that the Queen was marching- 
towards London, had already altered his Courſe, and in- 

ſtead of going to meet her, taken likewiſe the Road to 

London, to try to be before- hand with her. But having 
Intelligence of the Detachment which was coming againſt 

him, he thought not fit to go between the two Armies of 

his Enemies, which he muſt have done if he had kept un 

his Rout. Wherefore coming to a ſudden Reſolution, he pembroke 
turned back to go and meet the Earl of Pembroke. He met ;, defeated. 
him at Mortimer's Croſs in Herefordſhire ; and as he was 


much ſuperior in Numbers, defeated him with eaſe, and 


{ flew Two Thouſand Eight Hundred of his Men. The | 
| Earl of Pembroke had the good Fortune to eſcape. But Owen Tu- 


Owen Tudor his Father according to ſome, or more probably r 4, be. 
hi 190 her X, being taken Priſ behead headed. 
is younger Brother *, being taken Priſoner, was beheaded 


| vith ſeveral others, in Revenge of the Earl of Salisbury. 


The News of this Defeat which reached the Queen on 7 Ne, 
* | . keeps on her 
the Road, prevented her not from continuing her March to- march to 
wards London. She verily believed, that by appearing at London. 
the Gates of the City with an Army that had vanquiſhed. 


the Duke of York, ſhe ſhould pur the Inhabitants in ſuch a a 


| Fright, that they would of their own accord drive out the | 
| Ezrl of Warwick, The Truth is, the Earl himſelf ſeemed We Far! of 


5 | Warwick 
tobe of the ſame mind, fince he choſe rather to go out and goes out to 


light the Queen than ſtay in London: The which doubtleſs jichr ber. 


be would not have done, had he been ſure of the City. The 


Queen being come to St, Albans, received certain Advice 


i Owen Tudor the Son is ſaid by moſt of our Hiftorians to take the 
Religious Habit at Weſtminſter. | ; 3 5 | | 
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that the Earl of YParwick was marching towards her with 
his Army, reinforced with a Body of the Train-Bands of 
London, and bringing the King along with him. The Queen's 
Army was made up of Northern Troops *, who commit. 
ted ſuch prodigious Ravages, that it was one of the chief 
Reaſons why the Londoners choſe to join the Earl of ar- 
wick. If theſe Troops had entered the City, their All 
. would have been in danger from ſuch Gueſts. LEE ls 
He is The two Armies meeting near St. Albans on Bernard's. 
Jearcd #5 Heath, began a Fight, which at firſt was very fierce on both 
| Heath. Sides. But Lovelace, who commanded one of the Wings 
Feb. 17. of Warwick's' Army, not having charged ſoon enough, 
GE either through Treachery or for ſome other Reaſon, Vic- 
tory declared for the Queen, and the Vanquiſhed loſt Two 
The Qn2en Thouſand Eight Hundred Men, She had at the fame 


— % Time the Satisfaction to free the King her Spouſe, whom 
| the Evil of Warwickdurſt not venture to leave at Londen, 
She uſed her Victory with the Barbarity too common in 

Civil Wars, beheading ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction, par- 
ticularly the Lord Bonvile x and Sir Thomas Kiriel, though 
3 the King had granted them their Lives. As her Troops 
an 45 w had voluntarily engaged in her Service without her having 


Albans. Wherewithal to pay them, ſhe could not hinder them after 
| the Victory from plundering the Town of St. Albans. 
Theſe Northern Soldiers affirmed, that they had not taken 

up Arms but upon Promife given them that they ſhauld 

haye the Plunder of the Country lying South of the Trent, 

This Pretenſion of theirs inſpired the Inhabitants of Lon. 

don and the Country round, with a Terror which proved 

She de- very prejudicial to the Queen. Proviſions being grown ex. 
mands Pro- Ceeding ſcarce in her Army, by reaſon of the great Licen- 
Ven of tiouſneſs of her Troops, the ſent to the Mayor of Lon- 
3 don for a Supply, who not daring to deny her at ſuch: 
The Mos Juncture, ordered ſeveral Carts to be loaded. Bur juſt as 
hefe it. they were going our at the Gate the Mob ſtopped — 
80 e | 8 an 


* Welſh, Scoteh and Iriſh, beſides Engliſh. 


#" He was one of thoſe who had the Cuſtody of the King after he 
Was taken at St. Allaus, and had layed with him at his Requeſt, 


$ 
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and told the Aayor that they would not ſuffer Proviſions to 1461. 
be ſent to an Army which was come on purpoſe to plunder 


the Country. The Mayor not being able to help this Diſ- 


order, made his Excuſe to the Queen, and put her in hopes | 
chat he would let her into the City as ſaon as the People 
were-lomewhat appealed, t. 

| Whilſt the Queen was taken up at St. Albans with treat- The rarluf 
ing with. the Mayor of London, the Earl of March was March ap- 
advancing wit h all the Speed poſſible, that he might inſpire proaches i 
the Londoners with the Reſolution to keep their Gates ſnut - 
zpainſt the Queen, by the Conſideration of his approaching 


Aſſiſtance. And indeed the News of his March did not 
a little contribute to the ſpinning out the NO be⸗ 


tween the Queen and the Alayor, the which proved the 


Ruin of her Affairs. As ſoon as ſhe heard that the Earl of The Queen 


March was approaching, and had ſtrengthned his Army e 0 
with the Remains of the Earl of Warwick's, the choſe to ow of the 
retire into the Vorth. Beſides, that ſhe was no Match 
for her Enemy, ſhe juſtly dreaded ſhe ſhould be refuſed ad- 
mittance into London in caſe ſhe advanced that way, and 
obliged to join Battle at the Gates of the City, too well in- 
dined to countenance her Enemy. 


The Earl of March overjoyed that the Queen volanteri- The Earl 


ly yielded him the Metropolis, entered as it were in Tri- 2 


umph in the Beginning of Aarch. He was received with 
the Acclamations of the Citizens, who, ſeveral Vears ſince, 


had as good as declared againſt the Court. The Caution I. Prien 


wherewith the late Duke of Tork had thought fit to pro- reſolve r0 
ceed, had been fo much to his Prejudice, that the Friends of Pl him 


| the Earl his Son judged it abſolutely neceſſary to ſtrike a, 
bold Stroke, and place him at once in the Throne. After 


ſundry Conſultations upon the Matter, they reſolved not 
to run the Hazard of the Delays of a Parliament; but to 
proceed to an extraordinary Election, firſt by the People, and 
then by the Nobles. They were of Opinion that this 


Method could he juſtified by the Act of Parliament, which 


ratified the Convention made between the King and Duke 


| of Por, and that it Was unneceſſary to ſtay for a freſh 
Confirmation. „ | 


Purſuant 
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1461. _ Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Earl of Warwick drew 


— pork - up his Army in St. John's Fields, and having cauſcd the 
tion of the People who were come to the Sight to be caſt into a 
Earl | Ring, he ſtood in the midſt, and read aloud the Agreement 
March. between the King and Duke of York, with the Ad of Par- 
liament whereby it was ratified. Which done, he told the 

People that it was notorious that Henry had violated this 
Agreement, and by that had forfeited, according to the 

Att of Parliament, his Right to the Crown. Bur after all, 

I do not ſee upon what ground he could charge the King 

with what the Queen had done, ſince he was all the while as 

it were a Priſoner at London: Neither was he any. more his 

_ own Maſter ſince he was with the Queen. Be that as it 

will, the Earl of Warwick raiſing his Voice, asked the Peo- 

ple who ſtood round him whether they would have Henry 

of Lancaſter for King? The whole Multitude crying, No, 

No: He demanded whether according to the Agreement 

juſt read to them, they would have Edward, Son of the 


late Duke of Vork, for Sovereign? To which all the Peo- 


ple replied with Acclamations which ſhowed their Con ſent. 

Aſembly of | This farſt Step being made, and the Peoples Mind being, 
the chief as Was pretended, ſufficiently known, a great Council was 
 Menwho called of all the Biſhops, Lords, Gentlemen and Magiſ- 
adjudged trates in and about London. Edward being preſent in this 
ney Aſſembly, ſet forth his Title to the Crown, as well by 
Birthright as by the Agreement - above-mentioned, and de- 
manded that it might be awarded him, A Man muſt have 


been very. hardy to diſpute his Pretenſion at ſuch a Junc- 


ture. And therefore with one Conſent the Aſſembly de- 


clared that Henry of Lancaſter had forfeited his Right of 


enjoying the Crown during his Life, by the Breach of the 


ſolemn Agreement made with the Duke of 7ork, and ratifi- 

cd by the Parliament; and that it was devolved to Edward, 
eldeſt Son of the Duke of Vor. Upon this Declaration, 
the Crown was offered the Duke, who accepted it, mo- 
deſtly confeſſing his Inſufficiency, and adding, that although 


his Youth and ſmall Experience made him fearful of taking 
upon him ſo weighty a Charge, he would however uſe his 


utmoſt Endeavour to render his People happy with God's 


help. 
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help. On the Morrow he went in Proceſſion to St. Pauls, 
where he ſat in the King's Seat, with the Scepter of St. Ed- 


ward in his Hand *. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury ha- 


ving asked the People whether they would have Edward Earl 
of March for King; the People anſwered with loud Accla- 
mations. Then the King took Homage of the Lords that 
were preſent. The Ceremony concluding with ſinging 
Te Deum. Edward was conducted with great Solemnity to 
the Biſhop of Exeter's Palace, where Henry was wont to 
lodge, when he was within the Walls of the City. Next 
Day being the 5th of March, he was proclaimed at Lon- 
don and the Country round, by the Name of Edward IV. 
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Thus ended the Reign of Henry VI. which had laſted End of 
Thirty-eight Years and a Half, without his ever con cern- Henry's 
ing himſelf with the Adminiſtration of the Publick Affairs. Ke. 


bout Events, which however were, for the moſt Part, ſuch 


It does not even appear that he troubled his Head much a- „ . 


| acter. 
35 would affect a Prince that had been of another Temper. ans 


He was fitter for a private Life than for a Crown. His 


great and only Defe& was a kind of natural Imbecility, which 


rendered him incapable to govern by himſelf. Ever ruled 


by thoſe who managed the Affairs in his Name. His Ca- 


pacity reached-not ſo far as to ſee the Conſequences of the 
Counſels given him, which to him ſeemed always good. 
Inthis he widely differed from the King his Father, whoſe 
Genius was always ſuperior to that of his Miniſters. As 


to the reſt, he was chaſte, temperate, extremely religious, 


abhorring Cruelty and Injuſtice. It was theſe Virtues 


which have ſerved for Foundation to the Praiſes beſtowed 


on him by ſeveral Hiſtorians, and which have made ſome 
look upon him as a true Saint. The Truth is, theſe Vir- 
tues would at 4 iovrhg himan accompliſhed Prince, had 
they been attended with the Qualifications of a Sovereign. 


But being alone, they ſerved only to make him an honeſt : 


Man, 


He went firſt to St. Pauls, from whence he was conveyed in State 
to Heminſter-Hall, where he ſat in the King's Seat, and took Homage. 

hen he went in Proceſſion to the Abb and was placed in the Choir 
as King, whilſt Te Deum was ſung. That done, he returned by Wa- 


ter to St. Pauls, and lodged in the Biſtop's Palace. 
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Canſes of 
the Decay 
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Man, and at the ſame time a very indifferent King, not to 
ſay worſe. The Weakneſs of his Underſtanding rendered 


him contemptible to his Subjects: But the. Innocency of 


his Life hindered their Contempt from ever turning into 

Hatred. 5 D 85 
During the firſt Year of his Reign his Affairs was in 3 

profperous State, becauſe they were managed by the Dukes 


of the Kuß of Bedford and Glouceſter his Uacles, Princes of very able 


liſh Affairs 
in Henry 
VIth's 
Reign. 


compleated his Ruin. Afterwards Queen Margaret by her | 
uncommon Abilities, might have put his Affairs again ina 


Heads, and who had his. Intereſts at Heart. And if ever 
in their Life-time Affairs began to fall to decay, one may 
ſay it was not ſo much by their Fault, as by ſome unforeſeen 
Accidents which all the Prudence in the World could not 
have prevented. After the Death of the Duke of Bedford, 
Henry ſuffered himſelf to be guided by the Cardinal of 
Wincheſter and the Duke of Saffolb, who, acting not from 
the ſame Motives, and minding only their own Affairs, 


flonriſhing Condition. But the Honour of the King, and 
Welfare of the Nation, were what was leaſt in her Thoughts, 
Her ſole View was to engrofs all the Power, and make uſe 
of the King's Name to juſtify her Paſſions. The Miniſtert 
the employed were all of the ſame Character. It is not 
therefore at all ſtrange that the King's Affairs ſhould thus be 


hurried to Deſtruction. The Death of the Duke of Gioa- 


ceſter will be an indelible Stain in Margaret's Reputation, 


and unhappily this Crime returned but too hafty upon the 
King's own lead, ſince he had not the Reſolution to hin- 
der it or puniſh its Authors. Accordingly it was manifeſt 
that Heaven took publick Vengeance of this Murder, by 
the Civil War which enſued, and which brought on the 


Ruin of the King, the Queen, the Prince their Son, and 


the whole Houſe of Lancaſter. 
Henry VI. was Thirty-nine Years and about a Quarter 
old when he was ſtript of a Crown which he had wore from 
almoſt his very Birth*. He ſtill lived long enough _ 
th 


Ln the firſt Parliament of his Reign the Queen-Mother came and 
fat among the Lords with the young King in her Lap. | 
. ; \ 5 f 
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Year at the Time of this Cataſtrophe *. e 


* The moſt remarkable Things during this Reign were theſe: The 
Art of Printing being found out at Mentz in Germany by Fohn Gutten- 


lergben, was brought into Exgland by William Canton of London Mer- 
cer, who firſt practiſed the ſame in the Abby of Meſtminſter in 1471. 
ln the 23d Year of this Reign it was enacted in Parliament, That 


when Wheat was ſold for fix Shillings and Eight-pence the Quarter, 


Rye for tour Shillings, and Barley tor three Shilling, it ſhould be lawful 

to export the ſaid Kinds of Corn into foreign Parts without Licence. 
The King himſelf founded King's College in Cambridge (afterwards en- 

larged by Henry VII. for a Provoſt, 70 Fellows and Scholars, &c.) and 


likewiſe Eaton- College by Windſor, for a Provoſt, 8 Fellows, a Choir, and 


60 Scholars. Queen Margaret began Queen's- College in Cambridge, 


which was finiſhed by Edward IV's Queen her Enemy. Archbiſhop © 


Kemp built the Divinity School at Oxford, and St. Paul's Croſs as itnow 
- ſtands, William Eaſtſield Mayor of London, built at his own Charge the 


Water-Conduit in Fleer freet; and John Wells Mayor of London, the 


Conduit commonly called the Standard in Cheap. 


Edward the Third is juſtly reckoned the Firſt of our Monarchs that 


| coined Gold, and this in ſo beautiful a Manner, that his Roſe- Noble 
( forty five our of a Pound of Gold) has merited the Eſteem of a Medal. 
In Henry IV's Reign the Roſe-Nobles changed their Name and Value, being 


now called Rials, Half-Rials, and Quarter-Rials, and went at Ten Shil- 


lings, Five Shillings, and Two and Six-pence. On one Side he is 
crowned with an Arched Crown ſeated on a Throne, with a Sceprer 


in his Right-Hand, and a Globe in his Left, inſcribed, Henricus Dei 
Gra. Rex Angl. & Fran. Dus. Hib. On the Reverſe, the Arms of 
France and England quartered, and Jeſus autem tranſiens, &c. The 


Silver Money were Groats, Pence, Half-pence, and Mails or Farihings. 


There were likewiſe Gold Farthings. Itis agreed that his Money fir 


carried the Arched or Imperial Crown. - 


The End of the Reign f HENRY VI. 
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the Sport of Fortune, as we ſhall ſee inthe following Reign. 
Edward his Son, Prince of Wales, was in his Nineteenth 


1461. 


= 


MA 1D of Orleans 


E Atons of FOAN of ARO. 
commonly called the Maid of Orleans, 


N 5 A 

Fo made formerly a great Noiſe in the 
9 5 World. We find them related in the 
4 I Hiſtories of France and England, with 


Circumſtances which favour all of the 


2 —— == Marvellous. Moſt of the Writers upon 
this Subject have ſcarce left their Readers the Liberty of 
rcaloning and judging ; but have formally decided the Mat- 
ter; ſome by affirming that Joan of Arc was inſpired by 
God; others, that ſhe was an Inſtrument of the Devil. 
Hoyever they all agree in making it believed that what (he 
did cou'd not be performed without a ſupernatural Aſſiſt- 
ance. In the mean Time impartial and unprejudiced Rea- 
ders find great Objections againſt both theſe Opinions. As 
they do not ſce how Religion can be any way concerned in 
the Actions of the Zaid of Orleans, they think it equally 
hard to believe that God ſhould be pleaſed either to raiſe her 
up in a ſupernatural manner in Defenſe of Charles VII, or 


-— —— — U—•—) 


give 
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we the Devil an extraordinary Power to make her his, In- 
ee ruin the Affairs of the Exgliſb in France. Hence 
ſeyeral have been induced to embrace a third Opinion, name- 
ly, that the pretended Inſpiration of Joan of Arc, was no- 
thing but. a Contrivance which the Inventors imagined 
would produce the Effect it did indeed produce. This 
Diverſity of Opinions, joined to the Wonders one beholds 
in the Actions of a poor Country Girl, naturally raiſes a 
Curioſity to know the Truth. Wherefore I am perſwad- 
ed that it will not be unacceptable fairly to examine this 
Matter, with the ſole view of coming as near the Truth as 
poſſible. As I deſign to be as brief as the Thing will al- 
low, I ſhall ſet aſide the Learning which ſuch a Subject 
would admit of, and content my ſelf with relating the Facts 
and Teſtimonies which may ſerve to ſet this Buſineſs in a 
clear Light, and with making ſome Remarks upon the 
whole. They who are impatient to go on with the Hiſto- 
ry of England, may ſafely omit reading this Diſſertation, 
without fear of loſing any Thing abſolutely neceſſary to 
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be known. - | „ 
In the firſt Place it muſt be obſerved, that we have but 
one ſingle cotemporary Author, who has given an Account 
of the Maid of Orleans. All that writ after him have 
added ſomething to what he relates, in order to. embelliſh 
their Hiſtory, Monſtrelet is the Author I mean. He was - 
one of the Retinue of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
and had himſelf ſeen this Girl. But he is exceedingly up- 
on the Reſerve in what he ſays of her. He never gives his 
Opinion of her, and the Reaſon of his behaving thus is 
very evident, Joan having made her Appearance whilſt 
the Duke of Burgundy was in Alliance with England. Mon- 
frelet with all of that Party, did not believe her inſpired. 
But as he writ not his Chronicle till after the Duke was re- 
conciled to King Charles, he thought not proper to com- 
bat in his Writings the general Opinion of the French, who 
were then his Maſter's Friends. On the other Hand, as in 
all Appearance in changing Sides, he had not changed his 
Opinion of Joan, he took care to ſay nothing which might 
make it thought he lay under the fame Prejudice with the 
Sh. CEE reſt 


A 
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| think they ought to be much regarded. It is evident that 
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reſt of the Frenchmen. It ſeems to me therefore that we 
may take Monſtreler for a Guide, who of whatever Opi- 


nion he was, has faid nothing to render him ſuſpected. The 
Truth is, he never ſays either that Joan was, or was not 


He has inſerted in his Chronicle a Letter written in the 


Name of Henry VI to the Duke of Burgundy, to acquaint 
him with what had paſſed at the Tryal and Condemnation 
of the Maid of Orleans. This Letter might be juſtly ſu 
pected of Partiality, if the Facts mentioned therein did not, 
for the moſt Part agree with the Records of the Tryal which 
T ſhall ſpeak of preſently. Wherefore this Letter is a far- 
ther Means to help us to diſcover the Truth. 


We have moreover a third Means which is both the am- 
pleſt and moſt confiderable, namely, Joan's Examination 


and Anfers, of which the famous Stephen Paſquier has 


given us the Particulars. Paſquier ſays, he had the origi- 


nal 7751 of the Maid of Orleans four whole Years in his 


Hands, and that what he has related was faithfully extracted 


thence. But we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh what Paſquier 
ſays as of himſelf from the Records of the Tryal. He ws | 


fo ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of Joan, that he could not 


help being in a Rage with thoſe of his Countrymen who | 


did not believe her inſpired. He ſays they ſhowed them- 


felves by that, worſe than the Engliſh, and were extremely 
 Injurious to the Honour of France. Wherefore not to con- 


ſider only his private Opinion, he may be faid to have 
juſtly rendered himſelf ſuſpected by one of the Parties. 
But the Tryal itſelf is an original Piece beyond all Suſpici- 
on, fince we find there Word for Word, the Maid of Or. 
leanss own Anfwers to the Articles ſhe was interrogated 
upon. e 

Monſtrelet's Chronicle, the King of England's Letter to 


the Duke of Burgundy, ond the Tryal of the Maid of Or- 


tears, are the three Evidences which muſt be examined in 
order to be able to paſs a true Judgment in this Affair. As 
to Facts related in the Hiſtories of France and England, 
'which are not drawn from theſe three Fountains, I do not 


the 
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the Hiſtorians have copied, without any previous Exami . 
nation, thoſe that writ before them, and that ſeveral have 
made it their Buſineſs to embelliſh their Story, by relating. 
more Wonders than there really were. It we may believe 
ſome of them, Joan worked Miracles, foretold future 7 
vents, knew Secrets which no Body but the King alone w 
conſcious of; her Heart was found whole and entire a= 
mongſt the Alhes after ſhe was burnt ; and out of the 6; 
Flames which conſumed her Body, was ſeen to fly a white 
Dove, the Emblem of her Chaſtity. According to theſe 
Hiſtorians, Joan had the Command of the Convoy which 
entered Orleans, and led the Beſieged to the Aſſault of the 
Engliſh Redoubts. By her ſole Advice the Battle of Patay 
was fought, and to her Valour the French were indebted for 
their Victory. In a Word, they pretend that Joan did 
All, and left King Charles's Generals only the Honour 
of following her, and fighting under her Banners. In all 
this they doubtleſs go beyond the Truth. The ſureſt Way 
s to keep to the three Authorities abovementioned, which 
| It will be neceſſary to examine. I ſhall begin with Aon- 
frrelet, and cite ſome Paſſages of his Chronicle, eſſential to 
the Point in Hand, for it would be too tedious to copy all 
he has ſaid conſidering the Maid of Orleans. 
« Now in the Year aboveſaid, came to the King Monſtrelet 
« at Chinon where he reſided, a young Damſel about 20 
« Years old (a), called Joan, cloathed and dreſſed like a 
% Man. She was born in the Parts between Lorrain and 
& Burgundy, at a Place called Droymi (6), not far from 
& Vaucouleurs. The which Joan was a good while a Ser- 
ce yant in an Inn, and had the Courage to ride the Horſes 
to Water, and likewiſe to perform other Feats which 
* young Girls are not wont to do. And being turned a- 
May, ſhe was ſent to the King by a certain Knight called 
Sir Robert de Baudricourt, Captain under the King, of 
ce nne, who furniſhed her with Horſes, and four 
| 466 Or 


＋ a) She was then 27 Years of Age; for in ks Examination in the 
Ye:r 1431, ſhedeclared ſhe was 29 Years oid, conſequently Wor the 
come to the King in 1429, ſhe was 27 Years of Age. 

(#) It ſhould be read Dompre, 
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cc or five Attendants. She ſtiled herſelf Pucelle [or Vr. 
cc gin, ] inſpired with Divine Grace, and ſaid ſhe was ſent 


to the King to put him in Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, 
of which he was wrongfully deprived. Her Condition 
was but mean. She was about two Months in the King's 
Palace, whom ſhe ſeveral Times admoniſhed to let her have 
Men and Aid, and ſhe would repulſe his Enemies, and 
exalt his Dominion. During which Time the King and 


his Council gave no great Credit to whatever ſhe could 
ſay, but took her for a Mad-woman, and one out of her 


Wits. For to ſo great Princes and other Noblemen, ſuch 
or the like Words are very doubtful and dangerous, as 


well on Account of the Wrath of our Lord chiefly, a6 


of the Blaſphemy [or Slander] which one might incur 


from the Talk of the World. All her Words were in 


the Name of God; whereby the greateſt Part of thoſe 


that ſaw and heard her ſpeak were ſtrongly perſwaded 


that ſhe was inſpired by God, as ſhe herſelf affirmed, 


She was ſeveral Times examined by notable Clerks and o- 


ther learned Men of great Authority, that her Intention 


might be more fully known. Bur ſhe always kept to her 


Point, ſaying, if the King would be pleaſed to believe 
her, ſhe would reſtore him to his Dominions, —— When 
ſhe came before the King, there were preſent the Duke 


of Alenſon the King's Marſhal, and ſeveral Generals. For | 


the King had held a Council about the Affair of the Siege 


of Orleans, and from thence went to Poictiers, and this 
ſame Maid with him. Shortly after it was ordered that | 


the Marſhal ſhould carry Proviſions and other Neceſſaries 
to Orleans by Force. Joan had a Mind to go along with 


him, and requeſted that ſhe might have a Suit of Armour 


and Man's Cloaths, the which ſhe was furniſhed with. 
Preſently after ſhe ſet up her Standard and went to Blois, 
where the Rendezvous was, and from thence to Orleans 
with the reſt. She was always compleatly armed. In 
this Expedition many came and liſted under her. And 
when ſhe was come to Orleaus, ſhe was made very wel- 
come, and abundance of People were overjoyed at ner 
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Ih his is all Monſtrelet ſays of Joan of Arc till het Ent 
into Orleans. Hence it may be obſerved, that it was not 
ſne that commanded the Convoy, but only that ſhe attended 
the Marſhal with ſome who had liſted under her. As to 
the ſtorming of the Redoubts, it ſeems at firſt Sight from 
what he ſays of it, that Joan commanded in all the Sallies. 
But afterwards he ſays: „And notwithſtanding that in 
« theſe Three Aſſaults, the ſaid Joan is reported by com- 
« mon Fame to have had the chief Command, yet all or 
c the moſt Part of the noble Knights and Captains were 
« jn them, who during the Siege, had been in the City of 
& Orleans, and behaved each for his Part valiantly, as War- 

« riors ought to do on ſuch Occaſions”. He does not 
fail however to commend her Valour very highly in ſe- 
veral Places. For Inſtance, ſpeaking of the March of the 
French Army after the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, he 
ſays: © Joan was ever in the Front before her Standard. 
„ And in all the Marches about, her Fame at once was 
c“ ſpread, as it there had been no other Warrior but her ſelf”. 

Aſter he had deſcribed the Battle of Patay, he adds theſe 

Words; “ And eſpecially Joan acquired on ſuch Occaſi- 
« ons ſo great Praiſe and Reputation, that all People ima- 
« gined the King's Enemies would be no longer able to 
« ſtand againſt her, and that ſhortly by her Means the King 
e would-be reſtored and re-eſtabliſhed in his whole King- 

« dom”. . 

In fine, not to cite too many Paſſages of this Author, it 
will ſuffice to obſerve in a Word, that whenever he men- 
tions the Inſpiration of the Maid of Orleans, he never tells 
us what he himſelf thinks of the Matter, but always fays, 
that ſhe called her ſelf inſpired. He is ſo very cautious in 
this Point, that in ſpeaking of what the Duke of Burgundy 
ſad to her, when he went to ſee her after ſhe was taken, he 

| pretends not to remember it, though he was himſelf an Ear- 
witneſs. His. Words are theſe : „ The Duke went to ſee 

« her at the Place where ſhe was lodged, and gave her 

rough Language, which I have forgot, though I was. 

* prefent®*. It is eaſy to ſee that the Duke's rough Words 
were Reproaches for having ſeduced the People, and Me- 
1 5 naces 
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naces upon that Score. But Monſtrelet chuſes rather to be 
ſilent than ſay any thing pro or con. * 
He relates moreover, that a few Days before Joan threw 
herſelf into Compiegne, ſhe had fought Franquet d. Arras, 
and having taken him Priſoner, cut off his Head. But he 
does not ſay, whether juſtly or not, contenting himſelf with 
relating the Fact, without giving his Thoughts of it. 
When he comes at laſt to her Condemnation, he expreſ. 
ſes himſelf in ſuch a Manner, that he does not diſcover his 
own Senriments of the Matter. He only tranſcribes the 
King of England's Letter to the Duke of Burgundy about 
that Affair. As that Letter is an Original which may help 
to find out the Truth, it will be proper to inſert it at length, 


Noſt Dear and Beloved U x C Es . 


© H E fervent Affection which we are ſenſible you 

| ce have, as a true Catholick, for our Holy Mo- 
6 ther the Church, and for the Exaltation of our Faith, 
« juſtly exhorts and admoniſhes us to notify to you in 
« writing, what, to the Honour of our ſaid Holy Mo- 
4 ther the Church, to the Strengthning of our Faith, and 
4 to the Extirpation of peſtiferous Errors, has been lately 
c. in this our City of Roar ſolemnly tranſacted. 

It is well known almoſt every where by common Re- 


E port, how the Woman who called herfelf Joan the Vir. 


4 gin went about two Years and upwards, contrary to the 
_« divine Law, and the Condition of her Sex, dreſſed in 
% Man's Clothes, a Thing abominable in the Sight of God, 
« and in ſuch Garb was brought to our mortal Enemy and 
6 yours, to whom and to tho'e of his Party, Churchmen, 
& Nobles and Commonalty, ſhe frequently gave to un- 
« derſtand thar ſhe was ſent from God, preſumptuouſly 
« boaſting that ſhe had perſonally and viſibly converſed 
ce with St. Michael, and great Numbers of Angels and 
« Saints of Paradiſe, as St. Catharine and St. Margaret: 
« By which Forgery, and the Hopes ſhe gave of futwe 
-«« Victories, turned the Hearts of many Men and Women 
from the Truth, to Fables and Lies. She likewiſe put 
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& on Arms appointed for Knights and *Squires, and ſet up 
« 2Standard. Moreover, ſhe demanded with great Bold- 
« neſs and Confidence to bear the moſt excellent Arms of 
ce France, Which ſhe obtained in part, and bore in ſeveral 
« Tncurfions and Aſſaults, as did her Brothers alſo, accords 
« ing to Report: Namely, Azure, Two Flower-de-Lus 
« ces, Or, and a Sword with the Point upwards, and on it 
te 4 Crown. In this Poſture ſhe took the Field, and led 
« Men at Arms and Archers in Bands and great Compa- 
c nies, to commit and exerciſe inhuman Cruelties, by 
« ſhedding. human Blood, by raiſing Seditions and Com- 
« motions among the People, carrying them to Perjury, 
« Rebellion, Superſtition, and falſe Opinions; by diſturb- 
© ing all true Peace, and kindling mortal Wars, by ſuf- 
« fering herſelf to be honoured and reverenced as a Saint; 
« and by working other damnable Deeds, too tedious to 
« relate, which however were well known in ſeveral Places, 
« and at which almoſt all Chriſtendom was off-nded. But 
« the Providence of God having taken Pity on his faith- 
ful People, and been pleaſed not to let them remain long 
« in Danger, nor to continue in vain, pernicious, and no- 
vel Opinions, which they had raſhly embraced, has per- 
t mitted through his great Goodneſs and Mercy that the 
e ſaid Woman ſhould be taken in your Army at the Siege 
you carried on for us before Compiegne, and put by your 
e good Means into our Power. And becauſe we were im 


te mediately required by the Biſhop of the Dioceſe wherein 


e ſhe was taken, to deliver over to him as to her ordinary 
| © Eccleſiaſtical Judge, the ſaid Joan branded with the 
Crime of High-Treaſon againſt the Divine Majeſty: 
“We, as well out of Reverence to our Holy Mother the 
“Church, whoſe Orders we jaſtly prefer to our own Will 
and Pleaſure, as alſo for the Honour and Exaltation of 
* our Holy Faith, put into his Hands the ſaid Joan to be 
brought to her Tryal, without ſuffering our fecular 
| ©& Tudges to take Vengeance upon her, as we might lawtul- 
* ly have done, conſidering the great Damages and Mif- - 
e chiefs, the horrible Murders, and deteſtable Cruelties, 


* with innumerable other Cri nes ſhe had committed againſt· 
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cc s and our dutiful loyal People. |; The laid Biſhop 
* jomed with him the Vicar of the Inquiſition of Errors 
& and Hereſies; and having called in the Aſſiſtance of 1 
« preat and not able Number of ſolemn Maſters, and Doc. 


tors in Divinity and Civil Law, began with great So- 


ce lemnity and due Gravity the Tryal of the ſaid Joan. 


And after he and the ſaid Inquiſitor, Judges in the Cauſe, 


* had for ſeveral Days interrogated the ſaid Joan, they or- 


* dered her Confeſſions and Aſſertions to be maturely exa- | 


e mined by the ſaid Maſters and Doctors, and in general by 


ce all the Faculties of our moſt dear and beloved Daughter 
ee the Univerfity of Paris, before whom the ſaid Confeſ- 


C fions and Aſſertions were laid. By the Opinion and De- 
cc cet mination of whom, the ſaid Judges found pan 
c« puilty of Superſtition, Witchcraft , Blaſphemy againſt 
% God and bis Saints, Schiſm, and of erring greatly in the 


Faith of Jeſus Chriſt. And in order to reſtore and 


« bring ber back tothe Union and Communion of our 


ce {aid Holy Mother the Church, to cleanſe her from her 


« horrible and pernicious Crimes and Wickedneſs, and to 


* keep and preſerve her Soul from eternal Damnation, ſhe 
* was frequently and for a long while together very chari- 


* tably and calmly admoniſhed, that ſhe would reject and 
% caft away all her Errors; and would like wiſe humbly re- 


c turn co the Way and Paths of Truth, or that otherwiſe 


&« the would greatly endanger both her Soul and Body. 
But the moft pernicious and divided Spirit of Pride 

c and outragious Preſumption, which is always endeavou- 

& ring to deſtroy the Union and Safety of Chriſtians, poſ- 


. ſeſſed and held fo faſt bound the Mind of Joan, that 
« notwithſtanding all the holy Doctrine or Counſe], or 


© other mild Exhortation which was adminiſtred to her, her 
« hardened and obſtinate Heart would not be humbled or 
e mollifisd. She fliÞ boaſted, that every thing ſhe had 


„ done was performed by the Command of God, and the 


<«. {aid holy Virgins who had vifibly appeared to her. And 


<< hat is worſe, ſhe would recognize no Judge on Earth, 
except God alone and the Saints in Paradiſe, caſting off 
and rejecting the Judgment of our holy Father the Pope, 


« and 
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t and of a General Council, and the Univerſal Church Mi- 
« litant. Whereupon her ſaid Eccleſiaſtical Judges ſeeing 
& her keep fo long and ſo obſtinately to her Reſolution. and 

„ Purpoſe, ordered her to be conducted to the Church, be- 

fore the Clergy and People there aſſembled in great Mul- 
& titudes; in the Preſence of whom her wicked Purpoſes 

e were (et forth, expoſed and declared ſolemnly and publick- 
ce Iy by a notable Doctor in Divinity, to the Exaltation of 
« our Faith, the Extirpation of Errors, the- Edification 
« and Amendment of Chriſtian People. After which, 

„ ſhe was charitably admoniſhed to return to the Union 
of Holy Church, and reform her Faults and Errozs 
« wherein ſhe was hardened. And therefore the ſaid, 
Judges proceeded to pronounce upon ber the uſual and 
&« cuſtomary Sentence in ſuch Caſes, But before the Sen- 
© rence was fully pronounced, ſhe began in appearance to 
« caſt off her Reſolution, crying out, ſhe would return 
eto Holy Church. The which was readily and gladly. 
% heard by the faid Judges and Clergy, who kindly re- 

% ceived her, hoping by that Means her Soul and Body 
would be ſaved from Deſtruction and Torment. Then 
* ſhe ſubmitted to the Ordinance of Holy Church, abju- 
„red with her own Mouth her Errors and deteſtable 
„Crimes, and make a publick Recantation, ſigning the 
* Inſtrument with her own Hand. And thus our compaſ- 
* fionate Mother Holy Church rejoicing over this repent= 
ing Sinner, glad to find and reſtore this ſtrayed and loſt 
« Sheep to the reſt of the Fold, condemned the faid Joan 
to do Penance in Priſon. But hardly was ſhe there, be- 
« fore the Fire of her Pride, which feemed to be extinguiſh- 
ed, burſt out afreſh into peſtiferous Flames by the Sug- 
« geſtions of the Enemy. And preſently the ſaid unfortunate 
« 7oan relapſed into her former Errors and Follies, Which 
* ſhe had abjured and recanted in the Manner aforeſaid. 
ce For which Reaſon, according as it is decreed by the. 
« Church, ſhe was again publickly dechimed againſt, to, 
« the End ſhe might not hereafter infect the reſt of the 

' © Members of Chriſt. And as ſhe was relapſed into the 
« wretched Crimes and Faults ſhe had been accuſtomed to. 
| Vor. V. 5 MES. A” M mm 2 : « ſhe 
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& ſhe was delivered over to the ſecular Arm, and condemn. 
ee ed to be burnt. Perceiving her End was at Hand, ſhe 
* plainly owned and confeſſed that the Spirits which ſhe 
& ſaid appeared to her ſeveral Times, were evil and lying 
« Spirits, and that the Promiſes they had frequently made 
ce to free her, were falſe. So ſhe acknowledged ſhe had 


| © been deceived and mocked by the ſaid Spirits, and pur- 


ec ſuant to her Sentence, ſhe was carried bound to the old 
„Market Place in Roan, and there publickly burnt in the 
cc Sight of all the People. . | ; 
Before we come to her Tryal, it will not be amiſs to ſee 
a Letter which ſhe is ſaid to write to the King of England 


and his Generals, before the Siege of Orleans was raiſed, 
Here it is, juſt as John de Serres a French Hiſtorian has gi- 
Ven it us. 8 5 . 


e King of England, do Juſtice to the King of Heaven, 
© in his Royal Blood. Reſtore to the Virgin the Keys of 
& all the good Cities you have forced. She is come from 
& God to claim the Blood Royal, and is ready to make 


& Peace, if you are willing to do Juſtice, and return what 


«© you have taken away, O King of England; but in Cate | 


« you will not, I am Chief of the War. In what Place 
s ſoever I light on your People in France, I will make them 
« depart whether they will or no. If they will ſubmit, I 


6 will take them to Mercy. The Virgin comes from the 
« King of Heaven, to drive on out of France. It you | 
e ſuch a Combuſtion as the 


ec will not obey, ſhe will rat 
ac like has not been in France this Thouſand Years. And 
cc he aſſured that the King of Heaven will ſend to her and 
« her good Men at Arms ſtronger Forces than you can have. 
« Go in God's Name into your own Country. Perfilt 
* not obſtinately in your Opinion; for you ſhall not hold 


4 France of the King of Heaven, Son of the Holy ary. 


& But King Charles the Right Heir ſhall hold it, to whom 
& God has given it, and who ſhall enter Paris with a noble 


& Train. You, Milliam Poullet Earl of Suffolk, Fohn Lord 
© Talbot, Thomas Lord Scales, Leiutenants of the Duke of 
« Bedford, and youDuke of Bedford, ſtiling yourſelf Ro 
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« of France, {pare innocent Blood. Leave Orleans at Li- 
« berty. If you do pwn gr to thoſe you have inju- 


« red, the French will perform the nobleſt Exploit that was 
« ever done in Chriſtendom, Hear theſe Tidings from 
« God and the Virgin. 1 


This Letter writ 10 a Prophetick Style, by a Girl who 


pretended to be ſent from God, and appears ſo certain of the 
Future, ought to contain nothing but what ſhould be found 


to be exactly true afterwards. And yet we ſee in it Predic- 
tions which never came to Pals. For Inſtance, it is not 


true that ſhe made ſo much as one ſingle Engliſhman leave | 


France. She affirms likewiſe, that ſhe will make ſo great a 
Combuſtion or Havock that the like had not been ſeen this 


Thouſand Years in France. Theſe Words can relate only 


to the raiſing the Siege of Orleans, and the Battle of Patay. 
But the firſt of theſe Actions has nothing in it extraordina- 
ry. That a Garriſon ſhould make a Sally and drive the 
Beſiegers from their Poſts, is a Thing too common to be 
reckoned a Miracle. As to the Battle of Patay, ſuppoſing 

oan had commanded the French Army, which the did nor, 
can that be ſaid to be ſo mighty a Matter as to deſerve to be 
expreſſed in the Terms ſhe uſes * The Expliſh were in all 
but fix Thouſand, and loſt two Thouſand five Hundred, 


That Defeat hardly bears any Proportion to thoſe of the 


French at Crecy, Poictiers, Axincourt, the firſt of which was 
but a Hundred Years before the Time of the Maid of Or- 
kans, and the laſt but thirty or forty. 1 

It is further remarkable, that in her Letter ſhe ſpeaks as if 


ſhe were actually at the Head of the Armies of France, ſince 


ſhe calls upon the King of England to return her the Keys 


of all the Towns in his Poſſeſſion. And yet the Letter muſt 


have been writ whilſt ſhe was only upon the March with 
the Convoy deſigned for Orleans. In which Convoy, ac- 
cording to Monſtrelet, ſhe got leave as a ſort of Favour to 
make one, ſo far was ſhe from being entruſted with the 
Command. I fay nothing of her ſpeaking to the King of 
England as if he was then a Man, though he was but nine 


Years old, exhorting him not to perſiſt obſtinately in bis 


Opinion, 
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Opinion, nor of her admoniſhing him to go out of France, 
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though he was then in England, theſe Things may be paſſed 
over as being written in a Prophetick Stile, and taken as ſo 
many Figures of Speech. But ſhe ſhould at leaſt have 
known the Names of thoſe ſhe addreſſed herſelf to, and not 
have called the Earl of S»fo/k, Poullet, when his Name was 
de la Pole. To miſtake the Name of Foreigners, may be. 
eaſily excuſed in common Perſons. But I do not know 
whether ſuch a Fault is to be pardoned in one who pretend. 
ed to ſpeak in the Name and by the Authority of God. 
Theſe and ſeveral otherReaſons, which it would be too long 
to infiſt upon, induced me to believe that this Letter was 
written after the Event, by ſome Body that knew the Maid 
of Orleans had really writ to the King of England, or the 
Duke of Bedford, as we thall ſee preſently. 

Let us proceed now to the Tryal of Joan of Arc as we 
find it in Paſquier. I fay to the Tryal, and not to the Sen- 
timent of that Author who lived too long after her for his 
Teſtimony to be of any great Weight. It ſuffices to ſay 
with regard to him, that he every where ſpeaks of her with 

reat Commendations, and believed ſhe was really inſpired, 
and ſent by God to fave France. Here follows her Exami- 
nation and Auſivers, which I ſhall abridge as much as pol: 


| ible, without rendering the Senſe obſcure. 


In the firſt Place, being charged to ſpeak the Truth, ſhe 
replied, ſhe would ſay what concerned her Father and Mo- 


ther; but that ſhe would not diſcloſe the Revelations ſhe 


had told King Charles, but that in eight Days ſhe ſhould 
know whether ſhe might ſpeak of them or no. 
To the ſecond Queſtion concerning her Name and Fami- 
ly, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe was of the Village of Dompre, 
that in her own Country they called her Jaenette, but in 
France, Feanze d Arc. That her Father's Name was James 
of Arc, and her Mother's 7/abella, 8c. a 
That ſhe was then about T wenty-nine Years old. 
That ſhe was by Trade a Seamtreſs and Spinſter, and not 
a Shepherdeſs, _ - ; 5 
That ſhe went every Year to Confeſſon. 


That 
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That ſhe hats heard a Voice from Heavn, and 


that in the Place were ſhe heard the Voice, ſhe ſaw alſo a 
Light which ſhe took for an Angel. That the Voice had 


often warned her to go into France, and to cauſe the Siege of 


Orleans to be raiſed. That ſhe ſhould go to Robert de Bane 
 driconre Captain of Vaucouleurs, who would give her a 
Guard to conduct her; which ſhe did accordingly. 


She added, that ſhe knew very well that God loved he | 


Duke of Orleans, and that ſhe had had more Revelations a- 
bout him than about any Perſon living except the Ki 
ſtem. She confeſſed ſhe was engaged in a Skirmiſh before 
Paris on a Holyday, and being asked whether that was Right, 
ſhe anſwered, Go on. | 
Being asked when ſhe heard the Voice laſt, he replied, 
Yeſterday, three Times, in the Morning at the Time of 


Veſpers, and when the Ava Maria Bell rung in the Even» 


ing. 
Being Awg emed Whether ſhe had ever n any Fairies, 
ſhe anſwered, No; but that one of her God- Mothers pre- 


tended to have ſeen ſome at the Fairy Tree juſt by the Vil- 


lage of Doempre. 


Being examined who they were that ſpoke to her, ſhe 


anlwered, St. Catherine and St. Margaret, and that ſhe had 
frequently ſeen and touched them ſince ſhe was in Priſon, 

and kiſſed the Ground on which they trod. Moreover, 

that ſhe conſulted them about her Anſwers. 

She ſaid further, that ſhe had put on Man 's Cloaths by 
the expreſs Command of God, and that ſhe was wounded 
in the Neck before Orleans. 

liem. That before ſeven Years were over, the Evgliſh 
ſhould leave a greater Pledge than what they had left bee 


| Orleans, and ſhould loſe all they held in France. 


That they ſhould ſuſtain in France a much greater Loſs 
than what they had already done, by means of agreat Vice - 


tory which the French ſhould gain over them. 


Being asked whether ſhe bore any Coat of Arms, ſhe 
anſwered, No, but only her Standard. That it was true 
the King had given her Brothers a Cour of Arm, namely, 


In 
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In a Field Azure, two Flower-de-Iuces, Or, and a Crown 
in the Middle. ef . „, 
She added that her Father dreamt ſhe would go for 3 
Soldier, and for that Reaſon kept her ſhort, and ſaid he had 
rather ſee her drowned. ; 0 | 
Then they charged her with throwing herſelf headlong 
from the Tower in order to kill herſelf, whilſt ſhe was 4 
Priſoner at Beaureuoir. She confeſſed the Fact, but ſaid, 
her Deſign was nor to kill herſelf, but to make her Eſcape, 
During her Tryal, ſhe deſired leave to hear Maſs and 
communicate at Eater. The which was granted her upon 
Condition ſhe would put on Woman's Cloaths ; but ſhe 
choſe rather to go without it, than hear Maſi at that rate, 
She was taxed with ſuffering herſelf to be worſhipped. 
But ſhe replied, that if ſome People had kiſſed her Hand or 
Cloaths, it was not with her Conſent. | oy 
After theſe Anſwers, there follow ſeveral others which 
give ground to believe that they were made to as many In- 
terrogations, which Paſquier thought fit to pals over in Si. 
lence. Here they are all together. 5 7” 
That ſhe had talked with St. Catharine and St. Margaret 
at the Fairy -· Tree, and not with the Fairies, as ſhe had been 
accuſed of. That ſhe began at thirteen Years of Age to 
converſe with theſe Saints. 5 1 
That at twenty Years old, ſhe hired herſelf at Neufcha. 
tel in Lorrain, to an Inn called La Rouſſe, and there led the 
Beaſts to Graſs, and watered the Horſes, and by that means 
learned to ride on Horſe-back. N 
That whilſt ſhe was there, ſhe had a Law-Suit about 
© Marriage, before the Official of Thoul, and carried her 
Cauſe. 343, 6 Sl (4 I 
That after ſerving five Years, ſhe returned to her Fa- 
ther's Houſe, and that in ſpite of him, ſhe went to Bauari- 
court, who made no Account of her for the two firſt 
Months, but in the third, he gave her a Guard of twenty 
| Knights, a Squire, and four Servants, to conduct her to 
| Chinon where the King was. 65: , 
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© The ſudges hving exrelly ured het to put an: Wo- 
man's Habit : She N 7 ſhe deſired to have none of het 
Sex's Clothes, but a | 


* 


hift after ſhe was dedde. 
 Whereupon (he was told that ſhe ſhould not be received 
to Communion but in Woman's Clothes: but ſhe refuſed 


to comply with that Condition. However, ſhe conſented 


at laſt to take a Woman's Habit to hear Aa, provided ſhe 


ſhould be allowed to put on Man's Clothes again. But as 


they refuſed to grant her that Favour upon that Condition, 
ſhe declared ſhe would rather die than wear the Habit of a 
Woman contrary to God's expreſs Command. 


She {aid likewiſe, that ſhe had promiſed the 2 to 


rafle the Siege of Orleans, and cauſed him to be crowhe 


She was taxed with being always againſt a Peace; tlie 


which ſhe owned, affirming there could be no Peace con- 
cluded, unleſs the Ezgliſh would leave France. 3 
The Proctor having charged her with cauſing 4 Sword 
to be hid in St. Catharine's Church at Fierbois, and ſending 
forthe lame Sword, after ſhe had ralked with the King, ſhe 
denied that ſhe had ever uſed any Frauds. She owned how- 
ever that ſhe had heard three Maſſes in that Church. 
Upon her being accuſed of ſaying that ſhe was ſent from 
God to wage War, the which was directly contrary to the 


Will of God, ſhe an{wered, that in the Letter which ſhe had 


{ent to the King of England and the Princes of the Blood, 
ſhe had firſt offered them Peace. Paſquier ſays, the Let- 
ter is copied in the Fryal. But as he thought not proper 
to tranſcribe it himſelf, one cannot be ſure that it is the 


| fame de Serres has inſerted in his Hiſtor ). 
Upon being charged with, putting to Death Franqutt 
4. Arras her Priſoner, ſhe replied that he wis a Robber, 
known for ſuch, and was condemned to die by the Bailiff 
01 Senlis. 6 a —  - 


To the Charge of having ſeveral times communicated in 
Man's Clothes, and kneeled' to the Voice which ſpoke to 
ber: She confeſſed it all. 5 . 


The Proctor accuſed her allo of having ſeduced abun- 


dance of People to ſuch a Degree, that ſeveral reverenced 
ber as a Saint, cauſed Prayers to be ſaid imthe Church to 
F | her 
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her Honour, eme that next the Hoh Virgin ſhe was 


the greateſt of Saints, and wore about them her Image in 


Lead or ſome other Metal. To this Charge ſhe replied, 
that God ſhould be the Judge. 


Upon being accuſed of having uſurped thi Dominion 
over Men oy making g herlelf Head of the War, ſhe anſwered, 
done ſo to beat the Ex liſh. And added, live | 


that ſhe ha 
Standard was of Linnen or Fuſtian® bordered with Velver, 


with a Field ſeeded with Flower-de-Luces, and in the Mid. 


dle the Image of God holding the World, ſupported by 
two Angels in white, and underneath Feſus Maria. 
Whereupon her Judges upbraided her, that ſhe was in the 


wrong to aſcribe unto God ſuch Vanities, contrary to the 


Reverence due to him; and asked her whether ſhe put her 
Confidence in her Standard: to which ſhe replied, ſhe 
placed her Confidence only in him whoſe Image it bore. 

After this, ſhe was asked why ſhe held alone her Stand- 


ard at the Coronation of King Charles: She anſwered, that 
it was but juſt that he who had been in Trouble ſhould be 


likewiſein Glory. 

She was told further, that being. wounded beſbre Paris, 
ſhe had cauſed her Armour to be hung up in the Church of 
St. Dennis, out of Oſtentation: Shereplicd, ſhe did it from 
2 Motive of Piety, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe that 
are wounded in the Ware. 

Laſtly, She was asked if ſhe would ſupmit to the Judg- 
ment of the Church. Militant. She made Anſwer, that ſhe 
would, provided the Church did not enjoin her what was 

' ImpraQticable. That ſhe could not in any wiſe revoke what 
ſhe had ſaid about her Hiſions and Revelations; and that if 


the Church affirmed they were Illuſions or Fancies, in that | 


caſe ſhe would not refer the Matter to the Judgment of Men, 
but to God alone. 

The Examination being ended, the Judges drew up, a 
Summary of her Confeſſions. Containing, 


\ 7. That being ee Vears old, ſhe ſaw St. Michael, 


St. Catharine, St. Margaret, and 3 great Company of An- 


gels. 
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II. That theſe Saints adviſed her to go to King Charles, 
and to wear Man's Clothes, 5 


III. That ſhe choſe rather to go without hearing Maß: 


ind communicating, than put on her Sex's Habit. 
IV. That ſhe refuſed to ſubmit to the Judgment of the 
 Charch- Militant, ' © TS | | 
V. That ſhepretended to foretel future Contingencies. 


© VI. That ſhe knew Saints by their Voices, whom ſhe 


had never ſeen or heard before.  _ 

VII. Thatſhe was expreſſly commanded by God to wear 
Man's Clothes, A HE : 
VIII. That ſhe caſt herſelf headlong from a Tower, 
chuſing rather to die than to be in the Hands of her Ene- 
— 3a 


IX. That ſhe not only ſaw and heard, but likewiſe 


touched bodily St. Catharine, and St. Margaret, and kiſ- 


ſed the Ground on which they trod. 


The Proctor having asked Advice upon theſe Articles, 


he was told by the Judges, that what Joan of Arc had 


done was all a Cheat, and the Invention of the Devil to 
deceive the poor People. That ſhe was guilty of Diſobe- 


dience to her Parents, and of Idolatry, to the Diſhonour of 
the Church ; particularly, for having choſen rather to de- 
prive herſelf of the Body of our Lord, than lay aſidè Man's 
Clothes. At this Sentence were preſent the Biſhops of 
Contance and Liſieux, the Chapter of the Cathedral of Roan, 
Sixteen Doctors, Six Licentiates, or Batchellors of Divini- 
ty, nd Eleven Advocatesor Roan. 86 

This Sentence being ſent to the Univerſity of Paris, 
was confirmed there by the Body of Divines, and rati- 
fied by a Decree, and Joan pronounced Heretick and Schi/= 
matick, Which done, the Univerſity writ to the King 
and the Biſhop of Bayeux, to deſire ſhe might be put to 
Death. It does not appear by what Paſquier ſays, what 


her Puniſhment was to be by this firſt Sentence. All that ; 


can be ſaid of it is, that ſhe was excommunicated at laſt, Be 
this as it will, Joan being carried into the Church, and 
placed on a Scaffold, was publickly preaches, as they called 
TOY bbs V 5 ü 
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it in thoſe Days, All theſe Preparations having ſtruck her 
with a great Terror, ſhe cried aut aloud, that ſhe would 
ſubmit io the Judgment of God and the Pope. But find. 
ing what ſhe had ſaid was not ſufficient to cauſe her Sen- 
tence to he revoked, hut that they were proceeding to pub- 
liſh it, ſhe declared, ſhe would ſtand to what the Church 
ſhould enjoin her: That ſincę fo many wile and learned 
Men affirmed that her Viſians came not from God, ſhe was 
willing to believe fo too, which the repeated ſeveral times. 
Then (he made a publick Abjuration, which was inſerted in 
the Tryal, but Paſquier thought not fit to give us the Con- 
" Weds © 8 e x 1 

Upon her abjuring her Errors, another Sentence inter- 
vened, abfolving her from the Bond of Excommunicatiou, 
and condemaing her to perpetual Impriſonment by way of 
Penance. After that, ſhe put on Woman's Apparel, But 
as ſhe had all along ſhown great Obſtinacy with regard to 
Man's Clothes which ſhe wore, ſhe ſaid, by God's expreſs 
Command they thought proper to try whether her Abju- 
ration was ſincere, by leaving with her in Priſon a Man's 
Habit. This Expedient ſucceeded but too well to her Miſ- 
fortune, ſince ſhe was no ſooner alone, but ſhe put it on. 
On the Morrow, being found in that Dreſs, ſhe was asked 
the reaſon of it: to which ſhe replied, That ſhe had put on 
her former Habit by the expreſs Order of St. Catharine and 
St. Aargaret, and that ſhe had rather obcy God than Man. 
W hereupon, an Information was entered againſt her in the 
Eeclefafiical Court, and ſhe was declared an Hererick Relapſe, 
and delivered over to the Secular Power. Paſquier ſays no- 
thing of the Confeſſion ſhe made according to the King of 
Fruglaudss Letter, that the had been ſeduced by ly ing Spi- 
rus, Who had promiſed to ſer her free. Indeed this Con- 
ſeſſion is directly contrary to the Inferences which Paſquier 
could draw from the Particulars of the Tryal, namely, that 
Joan was inſpired by God. He only ſays, ſhe was ſenten- 


ced to be burnt Aay the 3 1ſt, 1431, Bur as all the reſt 
- of the Facts mentioned in the King's Letter exactly agree 
with the Circumſtances of the Proceſs, I do not ſee why 
© Paſquier's Silence {ould cauſe this to be called in quali 
3 e PAS ne 
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One might make numberleſs Reflections upon the Exs- 
mination, Anſwers and Behaviour of the Maid of Orleans. 
But not to tire the Reader's Patience, I ſhall content my 
felt with making a few Remarks, ns. 

In the firlt Place, it is certain Paſquier's View in what he 
has related of this Tryal, was to prove Foar's Inſpiration. 
And therefore prejudiced as he was, he made no ſeruple to 
curtail in ſeveral Places the Queſtions and 4ru/wers. This 
 manifeſily appears, in that ſeveral of the Antwers have na 
manner of Connexion with the Queſtions, nar with ane 
another. For Inſtance, what ſhe ſays in her Anſwer te the 
ſecond Queſtion, touching the Nuke of Orleans, neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes ſome other Queſtion, which Paſquier thought ſit 


2. It appears that he has paſſed over in Silence ſame of 
the Replies : For Example, it is ſaid in the Summary of 
Joan Confeſſion, that the had boaſted of ſeeing St. Mi- 
chael, and yet there is no mention of any ſuch thing in the 
Examination. 125 1 

z. Paſquier would tranſcribe neither Joan's Letter to the 
King of England nor her Abjuration: Things of no lefs 
Importance however, than all he has produced upon that 
Subject. Much more unwilling was he to mention the 
Confeſſion ſhe made before ſhe died, that ſhe was ſeduced 
or deceived, Theſe Omiſhons give occaſion to preſume, 
that Pa/quier ſought in Jaaus Tryal not ſo much what 
might be of Service to him in diſcovering the Truth, as 

what he believed would help to prove his Opinion. And 

Indeed, he uſes abundance of Words to draw from Fear's 

Anſwers, Conſequences favourable to his Notion, and to 
ſhow that ſhe ſoretold nothing but what came to paſs, and 

laid nothing but what was exactly true. He labours maſt 
of all to prove by very weak Arguments, that the Duke 
of Orleans was greatly beloved of God. Among other 
Reaſons he alledges this: That God had bleſſed that Prince 
with two Sons, who both were illuſtrious ; the one Legi- 
timate, who was after wards King of France, by the Name 
of Lewis XII; the other Natural, namely, that great Ge- 
neral, known at firſt by the Name of he Baſtard of Orle- 
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ant, and afterwards by that of Earl of Damnois and Longue- 


ville. But all the World knows that this laſt was natural 
Brother and not Son of the Duke of Orleans mentioned by 
Joan. It is ſurpriſing that a Man ſo well verſed as Paß. 


quier in the Hiltory ot France, ſhould be guilty of ſo groſs 
a Miſtake. 


Having related ſuch Facts concerning the Maid of Orle. 


ans as cannot be denied, ſeeing they are backed by inconteſ- 


table Teſtimonies, nothing more remains but to examine 


the three Opinions in this nen and to pou one of 
them. 


Moſt of the Freach Winder maintain, that Joan Was 


really inſpired and ſent by God, and ground their Opini- 
on upon theſe four principal Reaſons. The Firſt is the poſ- 


fibility of the Thing, that God may if he pleaſes do ſuch 


Miracles. But this Point may be granted them, and yet 
they not be able to draw any Inference from the Poſſibility | 


of the Thing for the Truth of the Fact. 


The Second is, Foar's own Evidence, grounded upon 


her Viſions of Saints and Angels. But this is the very 


Thing in Queſtion, and r cannot be 3 as 2 


Proof. 


The third Reaſon is taken from Per labwing King 


Charles in diſguiſe among his Courtiers. This does not de- 
ſerve Notice. Suppoſing, as a great many do, that Joan 
was per{waded to act this Part, it is eaſy to conceive that 
ſhe might be very well informed how to know the King, 
though ſhe had never ſeen him before. 

The fourth is grounded upon her foretelling the raiſing 


of the Siege of Orleans, and the Coronation of the King, | 


at a Time when there was not the leaſt Shadow of any like- 


lihood of theſe Things, and upon her Prediction coming 


to paſs. This Reaſon added ro the uncommon Valour 
which ſhe ſhowed on all Occaſions, is doubtleſs, the ſtrong- 


eſt that can be alledged for this Opinion. Nevertheleſs the 
Objections which lye againſt this Argument are ſo weighty, 
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that they very much weaken the Force of! * 15 not wholly 5 
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' Firſt, It may be objected, that it is ſhe herſelf who ſaid 


in her Examination, and after the Event, that ſhe had fore- 
told to the King the raiſing of the Siege of Orleans, and his 


Coronation. We have ſeen above that Monſtrelet does not 


make her ſpeak fo very plainly. He contents himſelf with 


making her ſay to the King in general Terms, That ſhe 


would exalt his Dominion, and drivc his Enemies out of the 


| Kingdom ; which however ſhe did not perform, ſeeing the 


Engliſh were not chaſed out of France till above Twenty 


Years after her Death, 


| Moreover Joan ſays in her Examination, that theſe two 
Things were revealed to her by St. Catharine and St, Mar- 


garet. I do not mean to enter here upon all the Object ions 
which may be made to this Matter. I am willing to ſup- 


poſe that God reveals ſomerimes to the glorthcd Saints what 
15 to happen upon Earth; that he commands them to aſſume 


human Shape to inform certain Perſons of the Future ; and 
that Catharine and Margaret were of the Number of theſe 
glorified Saints, though no Body can affirm it with Cer- 
tainty. But however it cannot be denied at leaſt that God 
very rarely makes uſe of ſuch Means, and that when he does 


ſo, it is always with aView to his own Glory or the Good of 
his Charch, or for the ſake of ſome Perſons very eminent for 
their Holineſs. Now in the War which was then waging 


in France, neither the Glory of God, nor the Honour of 


Religion, nor the Good of the Church were directly con- 


cerned; And Charles VII, for whoſe ſake, upon the 
preſent Suppoſition, God did fo great Things, was famous 
for any Thing ſooner than a Holy Life. The Diſpure be- 
' tween the two Kings was purely about temporal Concerns. 


They both profeſſed the ſame Religion, and could not tax 
one another either with Schiſim or Hereſy, One cannot ſee 


therefore wherein it could be for the Glory of God, or the 
Advantage of Religion or the Charch, that the Realm of 
France ſhould be governed by a Prince of the Houſe of Va- 
loi, rather than by a King of England, deſcended by the 
Female-Line from the Blood Royal of France. A Man 
may affirm as much as he pleaſes, that the Uſurpation of the 
Evgliſh was ſo heinous and manifeſt, that God's Honour 


Was. 
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VE was concerned in making them an Example of his Juſtice, 


This is ſu poling a Thing in Queſtion. One need *M 


read what has been ſaid upon this Point in the Reign of E 


ward III, to be fatisfied that the Suppoſition is not ſo ma- 


niſeſt as is pretended, and that it is liable to ſtrong Objecti- f 


ons. But though it were undeniable that the Engliſh were 
real Uſurpers, can it be affirmed that it concerns God's Ho- 
nour to puniſh in an exemplary and ſupernatural Manner the 
heinous Acts of Injuſtice committed in the World? How 
many Uſurpations of Provinces and Kingdoms do we meer 


niſh the Uſurpers? In fine, we do not ſee that Charles 


the ſake of that God may be perſumed ro do what was done 
by the Means of Joan of Arc. Beſides the French in thoſe 
Days were no better Chriſtians, nor honeſter Men than the 
Exgliſh. As for the Perſon of King Charles VII, in whole 
behalf it is pretended that God miraculouſly raiſed up the 
AMaid of Orleans, no Body is ignorant that be led a moſt it- 


17 Life. To ſay nothing of the Murder of the Duke 
0 


Burgundy, committed by his Order and in his Preſence, 
contrary to the Faith ofa Treaty ratified with an Oath, is it 
not certain that at the very Time Joan came to him at Chi- 
non, he lived in open Adultery With Agnes Sorel, in the 
Eyes of his whole Court? Are they ſuch kind of Princes 
whom God uſually honours in a particular manner? If 
to all theſe Reaſons is added oan's Confeſſion before her 
Death, that ſhe was deteived, there will be ground to be 


fatisfied that ſhe was not inſpired. But I infilt not on her 
Confeſſion, becauſe it is a diſputable Point, fince it is 


grounded only upon the Teſtimony of her Adverſafies. 


I come now to the pes of the Engliſh, who ſtiffly 
maintain, that Joan of Arc was a Witch, and ated only by 
the Inſtigation of the Devil. I ſhall only obſerve in x 
Word, that this Opinion is liable to the very ſame Objec- 
tions as the foregoing one, ſince it is ſull as hard to conceive, 


why upon this Occaſion God ſhould have given ſuch Pow- 


er to the Devil, So thar all that has been ſaid concervirg 


* W 


with in Hiſtory, without any Miracle interpoſing to pu- 


VII or his Succeſſors did Religion ſo great Service as for- 
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ber Inſpiration, is applicable to her Wicheraft and may be 


retorted upon the Engliſh. 


But there is a Third Opinion which is not liable tolo 


many. Difficulties. If we fuppoſe, that in the Extremity 
King Charles was in, he himſelf, his Queen, Agnes Sorel, 
or ſome one of his Miniſters, having invented this Contri- 
vance, nothing will be more eaſy than to reconcile the E- 


' vents with this Suppoſition. The Buſineſs was to revive 
the Courage of the French, diſheartened by ſo many Loſſes, 


and it may be of the King himſelf who was thinking of re- 


treating into Dauphin?. Is it to be wondered at, that ſuch 


an Artifice ſhould be made uſe of to that Purpoſe ? This 


is at leaſt as poſſible as the Apparitions of Saints, or as 
Witchcraft. They may have pitched upon a Country Girl 


of gond Senſe, as fome ſuch there are, of an undaunted 
Courage, and who knew how to ride on Horſeback, They 


may have choſen one out of the Kingdom that ſhe might be 


the leſs known, and that impertinent Neighbours might 
not obſtruct th he Execution of this Project, by letting the 
World know what ſhe was. Suppoſing the Caſe to be 
thus, it will be very eaſy to account for moſt of the Things 


- which appear uncommon in the Maid of Orleans. All that 


the King ſaid of her, and the Secrets which ſhe told him, 
will be only carrying on the Cheat. Thoſe that were in the 
Plot would not fail to extol her, and the reſt would ſuffer 


| themſelves to be drawn in by their Authority. 


It muſt not however be concealed that ſtrong Objections | 


may be made againſt this third e. 2 it will be 


proper to anſwer. 

. The Firſt is, that it is s only ConjeQure. 1 own it. But 
then it it is a very natural Conjecture in a Matter wherein it 
is ſo hard to diſcover the Truth. The French ſay that ſhe 
was inſpired by God. It is made appear that this Notion is 


full of DiGcnlciesy and that they who eſpouſe it have not 


Probability on their Side. The Engliſp affirm ſhe: was a 


Witch, and an Inſtrument of the Devil. This is no leſs hard 


to conceive. It is however certain that ſhe performed great 

Actions. What remains therefore in order to unfold the 

Cauſe oſ the Revolution happened in France, but to have 
Vor: „ SS _- recourſe 


To — 
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teecourſe to natural Means, ſince the ſupernatural ones are ſo 
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doubtful, not to ſay worſe ? In my Opinion, if ever Con- 
jecture is to take Place, it ought to do 1o in the preſent 


Cafe. - | 


The ſecond Objection is taken from Foan's uncommon 
Valour, which they would fain have pals for ſupernatural. 


| To this it may be anſwered, that it is certain a great deal 


more is aſcribed to her than ſhe deſerved, as appears by the 


Teſtimony of Monſtrelet a cotemporary Writer. A Man 


. muſt needs be very ignorant of the way of the World not 


to know to what immoderate Lengths one is apt to go on 


the like Occaſions, and how capable ſuch a Subject is of 
Imbelliſkment. It does not appear by what Monſtrelet ſays, 
that Joan ever commanded in Chief. If he ſeems to ſay it 


in one Place, he corrects himſelf in another, as may be ſeen 
in the Paſſages above cited. It is true, the Generals carried 

er along with them, and placed her at their Head, on pur- 
poſe to confirm the Prepoſſeſſion of the Soldiers. So that 
ſhe needed only to ſnow Reſolution enough to keep always 
near them, and ſuch a Reſolution cannot be accounted mi- 
raculous. As for their aſcribing to her the Honour of all 
the Succeſſes, there is nothing very ſtrange in that. It was 
no more than what the Intereſt of the King and of thoſe 


that ſerved him required. 


The third Objection is the ſtrongeſt, grounded upon the 


_ fulfilling of Joan's Predictions. She told the King, ſhe 


would cauſe the Siege of Orleans to be raiſed, and himſelf 
to be crowned ; which fell our accordingly. One muſt 
therefore, in ſuppoſing that it was only a Contrivance, ſup- 
poſe at the ſame Time that ſhe had the Gift of Prophecy. 

To this OQhiection it may be replied in the firſt Place, 


that the Affurances wherewith the French Hiſtoriang have | 


aſſerted that her Predictions were before the Event, is What 
gives it the greateſt Weight. But it muſt be obſerved that 
of rhe two Articles, namely, the raiſing of the Siege of Or- 
leans, and the Coronation of the King at Rheims, the Firſt | 


any good Proof to be had that when ſhe came to the King, 5 


ſhe gave him Aſſurance that ſhe would cauſe the Siege of 


Orleans to be raiſed. As Monſtrelet relates the Caſe, it does 
not appear that Charles relied upon her Promiſes, when he 
undertook to ſend a Convoy to Orleans, Monſtrelet lays, 
that he was reſolved to lend a Convoy to that City, and that 
oan deſir'd to be one of the Company, the which was 
granted her. Surely if that Deſign had been formed mere- 
ly upon her Promiſes, ſhe would have had no need to deſire 
to be preſent at the executing it, ſince in that Caſe ſhe 
would have been the chief Manager. Z 
But in the ſecond Place, ſuppoſing Fear had foretold 
what is attributed to her, I do not know whether that 


o 


* 
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would be a convincing Proof. Upon Suppoſition that ſhe _ 


was perſwaded to act this Part, and that {he had her Leſſon. 


given her beforehand, nothing was more natural than ta 
make her tell the King ſhe was commiſſioned to raiſe the 
Siege of Orleans, This Siege was then the Cauſe of great 


Uneaſineſs to the King and the whole Court. They did 


not know what Courſe to take to ſave that important Place, 
and conſequently there was a Neceſſity of giving hopes of 
railing the Siege, in order to make it believed that Joan was 


ſent from God. In ſo doing nothing was hazarded but the 


Reputation of a poor Country Girl, of which no great Ac- 
count would have been made, in cafe the Buſineſs had miſ- 
carried. . As tothe King's Coronation, there was occafion 
alſo to put him in hopes of it, ſince the raiſing of the Siege 
was but a Means to attain the chief End, which was to 
place the King on the Throne of his Anceſtors 

In the third Place, to Joan's Predictions à very puzling 
Objection may be made. If ſhe was inſpired by God to 
foretel the Future, whence came it to paſs that ſhe was miſ- 


taken ? She ſaid that ſhe would drive the Exgliſh out of 
the Kingdom, and yet they were not driven out till above 


Twenty Years after her Death. She foretold that they 


would be expelled by a great Victory which the French 


ſhould get over them. This gives the Notion of a very 


bloody Battle, and of an uncommon Victory. But where 
do we find any ſuch Thing after the Death of Joan of Arc? 
TTW 


Val. u: 
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| Orleans. I do not know what that Expre ion means, un- 
| Tefs it ſignifies the Loſs of ſome Battle. But there was no 


Battle within that Space of Time. Let us however give 


theſe Words the moſt favourable Senſe they are capable of: 


Let us underſtand them, if you pleaſe, of the Loſs of Pa- 


ris, But this Event happened five Years after the Predic- 
tion. Is it uſual for the Hey Ghoſ# to mark out thus the 
Space of ſeven Vears inſtead of five? Was it not full as eaſy 

for him to foreſee that this Event would come to paſs in five 
Years as in ſeven ? 5 


Wherefore, all things conſidered, let a Man compare the 
Difficulties of the Third Opinion with thoſe that ariſe from 


the Apparitions of Saints and Witchcraft, and I am perſua- 
ded he will find the Third Opinion the moſt probable of the 
Three. a gt ne bes 


Beſides, the Inſpiration of the Maid of Orleans was not | 


ſo gener ally owned by the French themiclves, but that ſe- 
vera] queſtioned it. The Conſtable Richmond being upon 


the March to join the King before Baugenci, the King pre- 
poſſeſſed that he was coming with ſome ill Deſign, reſolved 


at firſt to go and fight him. But altering his mind, be ſent 
Joan to meet and receive him. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, 
the alighted from her Horſe, and embraced his Knte: 
Whereupon the Conſtable ſaid theſe Words to her, which 


plainly ſhow what he thought of her: Joan, I am told that 

you have a mind to fight me. I neither know who you arc, 
nor by whom you are ſent here; whether by God or by the De- 
vil: If you come from God, I have no reaſon to fear you, for 


be knows my Intention as well as yours ; If you are from the 
Devil, I have leſs Reaſon to be afraid, and therefore do your 
| beſt or your worſh, „„ 


. q 


The Lord of Langey in his Treatiſe of Military Inſtitu- 
tion, lays, that Foan's Tuſpiration was of the {ame Nature 


with 
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with Numa's pretended Converſations with the Nymph 


—_— - | 5 
Others have affirmed, that ſhe was perſuaded to ph this 


Part by the Lords of the Court. Da Haillgs was of this 
0 pinion, W ho even relates ſeyeral Circumſtances in Cop 


*. 


firmationof it. After which he adds, Same haue talen it 
ill that I ſay this, and put the French ont of Conceit with 0 5 
holy and miraculous a Thing, by endeauguring to make it aa 
a Fable. But I'was willing to do fo, becapſe Time, which 
diſcovers all Things, bas nes this to be a Cheat. Be- 
ſides, it is not a Matter of that Moment as that it ought to 


be believed as an Article of Fajth. | 
| Pope Pigs II, under the Name of Gobelin his Secretary, 
having given us the Story of Joan and her Exploits, adds, 


It is a very difficult Thing to affirm whether this was the Work, 


of God, or the Invention of Man. Some thipk that the 


great Men at Court being at variance about the Command, 
ſome one more wiſe than the reſt found out this Contrivance, 
and prevailed with Joan to give out that ſhe was ſent from 
| God, tothe End no one might ſcrap/e to ſerve under her. 
In fine, there are French Writers who have defamed Jean 
of Arc, and ſaid, That ſhe was corrupted by Baudricourt, 
or according to others by the Baſtard of Orleans, or by 
Xaintrailles, and that theſe three Lords, together with the 
Duke of Alenſon, hatched the whole Plot. Pohdore Vir. 
gil ſays, that when Joan found ſhe was condemned, ſhe pre- 
tended to be with.Child, and for that Reaſon ber Execution 
was put off for ſome Months. In a word, among all the 
Hiſtorians antient and modern, who have ſpoken of the 
Maid of Orleans, there are not Two who agree in the Facts 
eee, 3, SEM 
As to the reſt, ſuppoſing Joan's Inſpiration was a pure 
Invention, it is not eaſy to determine whether the Kin 
was in the Secret, or whether he was himſelf e 
It may be Joan herſelf was deceived, by certain Ways and 
Means which have but too often been practiſed. For my 
Part, I think this Opinion very plauſible, conſidering the 
firm Reſolution and Courage with which ſhe anſwered her 
Judges, when ſhe could not but perceive the extreme Dan- 
— b 7 ger 
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ger ſhe was in. But after all, this is nothing but Conjec- 
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I I conclude from the Examination I have made, that 2 


Man may reaſonably ſuppoſe that Foar's pretended Inſpi- 
ration was all a Contrivance to revive the Courage of the 
diſmayed Frenchmen. It is true, the Project ſucceeded 


without doubt beyond the Expectation of the Contrivers, 


Nevertheleſs, it is not very ſtrange that the Freuch Troops 


ſhould take Heart again, when they imagined they were 


fighting under the particular Direction of Heaven. This 
is not the firſt Time that the like Invention has produced 
the like Effect. We meet with Inſtances of it in the Hiſ- 
tories of Heathen Nations. The feigned Apparitions of the 
8 Gods and Goddeſſes, were not ſurely the immediate 
orks of the Power of God, and yet upon certain Occa- 


ons they produced prodigious Effects. 


Before I conclude this Subject, I cannot help reflecting - 


on the barbarous Uſage Joan met with. It is not poſſible 


to colour it any way. As Joan was not a Native of France, 


Heury could not pretend ſhe was his Subject, and conſe- | 


quently he could not ufe her but as a mere Priſoner of War. 


Upon this Suppofition, he could much lefs puniſh her for 
_ a Schiſmatick, Heretick or Witch, even though ſhe had been 
convicted. If the Rule which the Exgliſb would then 


have eſtabliſned was once received, there would be no Pri- 
foner of War but what would be in danger of being con- 


demned by his Enemies for forged Crimes, and of falling 
a Sacrifice to their Malice. Charles VII. got the Sentence 


to be annulled by other Judges and Joan's Honour to be 
repaired. And upon this ſeveral go in order to prove her 


| Innocence. But this is a weak Foundation, fince, without 
ſtrong Prejudice, a Man cannot depend upon the laſt Sen- 


rence any more than upon the firſt. The former was paſled 
by her Enemies, whoſe Intereſt it was to defame her; and 
the latter by her Friends, to whoſe Glory and Advantage 


it turned to make her appear Innocent. 


The End of VoLumE v. 
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Conſtable of France, 192. brings 
KX. Charles VII. an aid from 
Scotland, 237. ſlain at the Bar- 
tle of Verneuil. 2246. 
Buckingham: (D. of ) bound for 
the D. of Somerſet, 3 53. com- 
miſſion d to quell a Sedition in 
London, 3 58. made General of 
of K. ey VI's Forces, 55 


Lainſt the E. of Orval, and is ſlain 


defeated, 
Boreheath ( Battle of ) 365 
Brabant (D. of) hath a r 
rence with the D. of Bedford, 


249. dies, 319-73 
Braine zaken by the Brabanders,2 53 
Bretagne (D. of ) dies, 18 


— (.f) viz. John v. 
| carried to the Court of France, 


37. an Account of him, 214. 


England proclaims. War againſt 
bim, 260. —_— Charles 
K. of France, and h 
tte Engliſh, 271. choſen Me- 


dliator between France and Eng- | 
' . land, 336. concludes 4 Treaty 
| with K. WOE VI. 348. dies, 
| 362 
— 7 D. of) viz, Francis com- 
Plains of Fougeres being talen 


eee him, 1 appies ro the 


336 


[fades with 


wn, Dy of ) —_—— 77 
Battle of Sr. Albans, 355. Alain, 
Bulloign bibewed by K. 8 
VI. mp the Lord Beaumont, 
325 

Burgundians becom? Maſters of 
Paris, 159. make 4 terriole 
Slaughter .of the rr 

3 

Burgundy (D. of beſieges Ca- 
lais, 66. murders the D. of 
Orleans, ibid. defi ns again to 
beſiege Calais, 74. defeats the 
| Inhabitants of Teige, „ 
received at Paris in Triumph, 
ibid. propoſes an Alliance to K. 
Henry, 96. retires into Flan- 
ders, 98, 99. Edifts againſt 


him, ibid. X. Charles wars a- 


nf _ 107. a Peace _ 
| 3 e 


- with K. Henry, ibid, challen- 
ges him, 134. claims the Ad- 


miniſtration of Affairs in France, 


135. concerts Meaſures with 
the Dauphin, 142. makes a 


Trruce with K. Henry, and does 


him Homage, 144. Articles of 


a e between them, 146. 


takes up Arms in favour of X. 
Henry. 154. approaches Paris, 


thid. and enters it, 159. go- 
 werns inthe King's Name, ibid. 
determines to be reconciled with 
the Dauphin, 167, 1771. breaks 


the Conference of Meulant, 
172. aſſaſſinated, — 275 
makes a League with K. Henry 
V. and Iſabella, 175. Treaty 
between him and . Henry, 177, 
178. demands Fuſtice againſt 
the Murderers of his Father, 
185. marries Bonne of At- 
tois, 249. prepares to aſſiſt the 


D. of Brabant againſt the D. of 


_ Glouceſter, 250. gives the lat- 
ter the Lye, and challenges him, 


252. fides with XK. Charles, 


255. does him Homage, 258. 
defeats the Troops ſent by the D. 


of Glouceſter zo Jaquelina's 


Aſſiſtance, 273. ſecures her In- 
heritance to himſelf, ibid. how 
he flood affected ſince the Turn of 
the Englith Affairs in France, 
294. marries Iſabella of Por- 
tugal, 298. beſieges Compiegne, FOR” 
|  Ppp 3 


You, V, ES. 5 


F. 
lina, 


tales St, Valery, &c. from the 
to abſolve him from his Oath to 


for making this Treaty. 32.1. of- 
fers his Mediation for a Peace 


fieges Crotoy, 329, 330. 


5 365 
—— ( Dutcheſs of) gets Confe- 


| VVV. 
Butler (James) created E. of 
_ Wilrſhire, 353. commiſſioned 


ibid. is offended at, the D. 
ef Bedford's warrying Jaque- 
310. bath an [merview 

with him at St. Omer's, ibid. 
they diſpute about Precedency, ib. 


French, 3 1 1. deſires the Pope 


the K. of England, 316. con- 
cludes a ſeparate Treaty with K. 
Charles, 317. ſends two He- 
ralds to England to excuſe bim 


between France and England, 
ib. openly declares againſt Eng- 
land, 322. prepares to beſiege 
Calais, 324, 325. his Fleet 
burnt by the Engliſh, ibid. be- 


makes another Attempt upon 
Calais, 332. miſſes his Aim, 
ibid. reſtores the Commerce be- 
tween England and. Flanders , 
Cc. 341. makes a ſeparate 
Truce with England, 362. ur- 
ges the Kings of England and 


France to conſent to 4 Trace, 


rences about j 4 Peace between 
England and France ro be ſet 


on Foot, 


to ſearch after the Adberents of 
the D. f York, 368 


Cade 


Ade (Jack) tate the 


5 


5 cauſes an Inſurrection in Kent, 
A bid. Approaches near London, 
bid. .pre/ents tuo Petitions to 
the Parliament, ibid. is bet in- 


0 London, 392. flain, 393. 


| Caen taben by Henry V. 154. re- 


talen by the French, 3:10. re- 
covered bythe Engliſh, 
Calais 44 by the D. of Bur- 
. Sun Y» e 5 { Zo 
Cambridge (E. of ) 3 a- 
| 45 K. Henry V. 119. be- 
DOenterbury ( Arc hbi ſpop of) : See 
Arundel, Chicheley, Stafford, 
Bourchier, Kemp. 


5 - , n » . 


4 — 


ds impriſoned, 13. enters into 4 

\Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV. 19. ſentenced to Death, 
dies for fear. 25 
Carmarthen caker by Glendour, 

Catharine (Princeſs ) hetrothed to 
K. Henry V. 179. crowned, 


 I'BV.,browpht to bed of Prince 
Henry, 19. returus 10 France, 


196. marries Owen Tudor, 


ITS 206, 326 
Charité talen by the French, 
2425849 


Chaales VI. X. of France, metes 


Mar upon the D. ef Burgundy, 
107. dies, 206, 209 
Charks VII. X. of France, croun- 


I N D E X. 


Name of Mortimer, 391 


ibid. 


Carliſle, (B:ſhopof ) his Speech in 
Jevanr of K. Richard, :10,-&c. 


lat PoiRtiers, 21 1- bis Cha- 
ratten, 21 2-Hhis Ryſſeſſiant, 2 1 3. 
race iuas am aid from the D. of 


Milan, 235. and from Scot- 


land, 237. loads the Scotch 
Officers. with Honogrs, &c. ib. 
his. Aﬀairs in 1a fad Condition, 
251 tries 10 gain the Duales of | 
Burgundy aud Bretagne to his 
de, 2 5 ;. is umuilling to diſcard 
Louvet, 257. highly indenſed 
with the E. of Richmond, 264. 


| obtains an nid of Money, 278. 


offers Orleans to the D. of Bur- 
gundy, 280. thinks.of retiring 


into Dauphine, 28 1. reſolves 
10 be crowned at Rheims, 285, 
287, 288. ſeveral Towns ſur- 
render to him, 2:88, 292. makes 
an Attempt upon Paris, 293. 
his Indolence, 307. begins to 


be weary of La Trimouille, ib. 


takes a Turn into Languedoc 


towards Paris, 3 29. takes Mon- 
tereau, 330. and Creil, 3 50. 


Leagues formed againſt him, 
349, 35; · beſieges and takes 
Pontoiſe, 351, 352. relieves 
Tartas, 3 54. aduances towards 


Guienne, ibid. becomes Maſter 


of Cominge, 355, 356. St. 
Sever, Acs, and other Places 


in Guienne, 357. paſſes the 
Winter at Toulouſe, ibid. de- 


anands of the Engliſh an ex- 
travagant Satisfaction for the 


= 15 of Fougeres, 3 8 1. ſee%s 
7 


occa 


n to renew the War with 


17 N 


Places by way of Repriſal for 
Fougeres, 383. prepares to re- 
cover Normandy, 384. be- 
comes Maſter of it all, and 
Guienne, 335, 336. his Son 
cauſeshimgreat Oneajin:ſ5.3.43 

| 1 to go and chaſtiſe him, 
ibid. ſends 10,000 Aden into 
Guienne, 344. dies, 374 
Chartres talen by the French, 302 
Cherbourg aalen by K. Henry V. 


158, 160. retalęn 5 Charles 


VII. 395 

Chichely (Henry) made Arch. 

biſhop. f Canterbury, 103. en- 

deaunurs to ſtir up K. Henry to 

2 aca France, 1 12. dies, 

| 369 

Chriſt s-Hoſpital, by whom built, 
8 


Jo 1 
Clarendon (Sir Roger) banged, 


36 
Clarence (D. of) commands the 


Succours {ent into France, 80. 


tales Pontoile, left Commander 


of K. Henry V's Troops in 


France, 188. ſlain, 189 


Clergy, the Commons preſent tao 


Petit ions againſt them, 72, 73. 
proſecute Sir John Oldcaſtle, 
92. 
Lands of the Alien-Priories, 
111 
Clifford (Lord) killed at the firſt 
Battle of St. Albans, 


England, 3 82. takes ſeveral Cobham (Lud). See Sir John 


Congreſs of Bernonville, . 156, 
offer K. Henry V. the 


355 


(Tord) hills vaſt Numbers 
at the Baule of Wakefield, 


382 1. Sirnamed the Butcher, 
8 ibid. 


E X. 


Oldcaſtle. 
—— (Lord) commands pare 
ef the D. e 


N ( Houſe of) are An 
trying K. Richard in form, 10. 
adviſe K. Henry IV. to ſeize 
the Revenues of the Clergy, 50, 
52. preſents two Petitions 4- 
 £ainſt the Clergy, 72, 73+ and 
in favour of the Lollards, ibid. 
petition the. King to ſeize the 
Charch-lands, 110. intreat K. 


Henry VI. 7 grant the Cardi- 
nal of Wincheſter 4 full Par- 
don, 305. impeach the E. of 

Suffolk, 2 88. petition that he 


Jſhorld be punifhed, 3 90. im- 
peach the D. of Somerſet, 352 


Cominge (Affairs of) 355, 356 
Compiegne beſieged by the French, 
298 
Conduit i in Flect-ſtreet, by whom 
bailt. 2389. 3. 
Cor the Standard in Cheap) 
by whom built. ibid. 
Conference between the _ 
ſadors of France and England. 
155, 162 


f Alenſon, 163. at Pont de 
FArche, 164. at Louviers, 
166. of Arras, 3 16. betaveew 
Calais aud Graveline, 337. at 
St. Omers, 349. at Louviers, 

382 

Conſpiracies againſt K. Henry IV. 


19, 43% 4 
Con- 


1 N D E x 


ö Conſpinces againſt XK. Henry V. 

| 118 
Conſpi irators againſt K.HenryTV, 
. Dukes of Albemarle, Sur- 
rey, & c. ) ſer up 4 Pretender for 


Richard, 19. march to —_ 


N ſor 5 
—(viz. E. of Wen bend, 
Oc.) 43- take up Arms, 44. 


_ pebliſh a Manifeſto, ibid. 
— (viz. Aabbiſh of York, E. 
_ Marſhal, c,) 54 

yo againſt K. Henry V, 
(vix. E. of Cambridge, Gc,) 


Conſtables of France. See Albret, 
Armagnac, 
Kichmond. 

Conſtantinople (Emperor f ce comes 


to England, $0 -- 


Corn, The Price of it in the 234. 

_ of Henry VI, | 389 

2 (Thomas.) See 5 of 
Devonſhire. 

Crevant (Battle = 233 

Crotoy taken by the Engliſh, 23 4. 
beſieged by the D. of . 


Cruſado a;, the Huſſites, 2 189 
Avid — of Scotland) 
marries the E. Dow glaſs's | 
Daughter, 27 


enters into 4 League with the D. 


ans Faction, 99. tales upon 
bins tbe Government, 1 07. ends 


"x: Henry 


- 
 ftyles himſelf Regent, and threat- 
Buchan, E. of 


ef Burgundy, 159. 
ſign an Accommodation, 160. 


the D. 


95 French, 33 Fo 


Balls, 115. 


ſoned. 


Dauphin (wiz, John) ſends i 


ders to both the Factions in Nor- 
mandy to lay down their Arms, 
136. concerts Meaſures with 


the D. of Burgundy, 142. poi- 


fſoned, ibid. 1 
Dauphin (viz. E. of Ponthieu) 
Burgundians, 


per ſecutes the 


143. ſaved by the Conſtable in 


the Maſſacre of the Armagnacs, | 


159. flies to Melun, ibid. 


ens thoſe that ſided with the D. 


offers to make an Alliance with 
K. Henry, 161. refuſes 10 be 
reconciled with the D. of Bur- 
gundy, 167. propoſes K. Hen- 
ry 4 Peace, ibid. 


cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 175. 


beſieges Chartres, 193. takes 
1a Charité, and beſieges Coſne, 
196. retires, 197. 
 bundance of Tears at the News 
of his Father's Death, 2 10. pro- 
claim d K. of France, idid. See 


ſheas a- 


Charles VII. 


Dauphin ſcours about the Streets Dauphin. See Lewis. - 
of Paris with 30,000 Men, 97, Devonſhire (E. of) fides with the 


D. of York, 2 v9 


of Burgundy to drive the Or- Dieppe, the only Town in Nor- 
in the Hands of the 
beſieged by the 


fo 


mandy 


V a Tun of Tamite 
makes the E. of 
Armagnac Conſtable, 135. 5 


refuſes io 


reconciled to 


of Burgundy, 171. 


1 D E X. 


E. of PER CITY 358. the 
gs cat e 7 Prince Lewis, 
N 16.55 $62. 

Dorſer 0 E. of ) wakes an Incurſi- 


on into Normandy, 140. Ccre- 
ated D. of Exeter, 148. 4 


1 of roool. granted him, 
ibid. 


Dowglaf ( Earl) defeated and 
talen Priſoner, 3 8. his Valour 
A1 tbe Battle of Shrewsbury, 46. 


n. commands an Aid ſent to 


Charles VII, 237. created 


D. of Touraine, ibid. 


com- 


mands the French Army, 243. 


3008 at. the Battle of Verneuil, 


246 


Dunbar a ) E. of | March 
goes over to the K. 
27 


Dare of the Henſe' 7 


Lancaſter 1 whon inſtituted, 


87. v. 
E 


Aton-College by whom Bard: 


ed, 389, 1. 


Eden aan kills Jack 


Cade, ID 


393 
Edinburgh befi ed by the En- 


oliſh, - 28 
Edmund Beaufort, on 

St. eb Parliament 
there, 371 


Edward (Prince) Henry VIth's 


Son born, 


347 
Edward Son to the D. of York, 


afterwards ED W ARD IV, 


born, 361. See BE. of March. 


England. Account f the SitHati> 


K. of England, 


on of Aﬀairs in abs Bede 
pon rhe Death of K. Henry V, 
241% We 


Engliſh fle at the Battle 9 


Gravelle, 236. and ef Mon- 
targis. 265. takes ſenville, 
Mehun, Baugenay, Gergeau, 
Clery, Sully, 277. Montar- 
E 302. | defeated near Or- 

| leans, 283. raiſe the. Siege of 
that Town, 284. defeated at 
the Battle of Patay, 286. mur- 
mur upon the Turn of Affairs 
in France, 295, throw all the 
blame on the D. of Glouceſter, 
296. find fault that the French 
Priſoners had not been releaſed, 
ibid. tab la Hire, 309. their 
Affairs decline after the Treaty 
of Arras, 319. aeſire a Peace, 
323. take ACS and St. Sever, 


357. defeated at the Batile of 


Fourmignt, _» 334 
— II. Pope, ſends. Am- 
baſſadors to perſuade the Rings 
of England and France 70, 4 
. ar. 304, 336. abſolves che 
D. of Burgundy from his Oath: 
to the K. of England, 316, 317. 


Exeter (D. of ), made Gover- 


nour of Calais, 9. enters into 
4 Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
IV, 19. talen and execmed, 


25 
D. of ) rakes Dieppe and 
Montervil. 165 boch d up 
in Paris, and relieved by R. 
Henry V, 193. appointed Go- 
vernour to K. . Vie. N 


* 


EP Flanders ee 


* N Db IB QX. 


: Panne F My 2 
| bridge (b ener 
* 60 4 Ne 24. — 


| between 2 Fathions,. 186. Hes 

on of Situation of Affair: 

is that Kingdom, upon the Death 
ef K. Henry M. 272, Gr. 


ee 105 — 75 France (X. af.) See: Chiles Lew- 


Calais, $66, en to found the 


. Kent, 370. tukes. Sin Si- 
mon Montfort Priſener,. and 
hum 10 Calais ibid. 


Fil 
tb Engliſh Arn) in France, 
276. defnats the — 
| | Batelvof Herrings, 280 
| Famiae in Wenne and France, 


332 


* ot Burgundy, 32 5 
Fei (FE. f. ) an Account of him, 
£ 216. _—_ Charles VII 2 
. Severfrom cho Eogi 397. 
tales Maulcon, 386 
er ſurprixed by Surienne, 


| I 
Fourmigni (Battle of) 
France, does not keep" the Truce 
w England, 53. Truces be- 
teen England and France. See 


8 Te Aﬀairvof:Brance, 94, French FA" 3 lg ro 
ce. ſends Emlaſſadorsto Lon- | 


don, 98. theWar againſ} that 
2 re ſolued 5 L. K. Henry 
. 11 bribes ſome Per fons 
to kill im, 118; ſends the 
- » Arebbiſhop of of Rheims, and o- 


thers, — to K. Hen- 
y, 145. ſtate of the Court 7 


France, 149. their demands 


K. Henry, 170. 


of the Inhabitants 


aff, 4 famous Commander of 


Troops, 268. -retakes . 


334 


divided de Giac firſt * to the K 2 


France 


is, Cr. 

States of France: ew ja Peace 
with K. Henry V. 184, 185. 
Frencty wake a Deſcent in the Iſl: 
of Wight, 39. und in Wales, | 

4 58. rey to aſi Glendour, but 
in uain G. tale /overal Towns 
in Guiermne, 65. their Offers 
r + ris V, 106. draw 
tage an Army: to op him, 
_ | defend, as: Th Battle 
ef Azincourt, 131, &c. ſend 
Deputies to congratulate him u · 
an his Acceſſian to the Crown, 
210. defeated at the Battle of 
Crevant, 23 3. and Verncuil, 
246. tale Beaumont, Cba- 
rites Ivry, 242, 243. Char- 
tres, 302. Laghi, 308. Dreux, 
n Chevreuſe, 328. Eu- 
rex, Pontoiſe, 352. Nor- 
mandy and Guienne, 395,396. 
f . Sandwich and Fonge, 
360 


{uh ene VI, 
G. 
A M. his brave Saying to. 
* M Henryy W. 1125 
Galcons revolt againſt K. H nry 
IV, 17. make a. Nuce with 
ee 180. are: pardoned, 
2. offer to return to toe a | 


. 3 | 


210 


Louver, 
Money 


France in the room o 
258. does not ſe 


the Conſtable as he had «Conſe Tod, 
onſtable” e's 


263. ftranpled by the 
= ME. . 
Glendour (Owen) excites the 
Welth zo 4 revolt, 29. takes 
the E. of March Priſoner, 30. 


ravages the Counties bordering : 


upon Wales, 34. 
 Sndwdon-#ill, 37. 
| to 4 Conſpiracy with the E. of 
Northumberland, c. 
males himſelf Maſter 
Places on the Weſt of the Severn, 
50. rakes Carmarthen, Wor- 
ceſter, &c. 58. the Welſh be- 
Qin to deſert hm, 71 
Gloceſter (E. of) enters into aCon- 


S . etir es to 


{piracy againſt K. zeug TY, 


19. executed, 25 


vibes 


1 970 168. . Regents f 


the K, 196. K. Henry V 


a4 teſires be ſhould be Protector of: | 


the Realm during bis Son's Mi- 
nority, 198. Preſident of the 
Council, 208. his Character. 

222. ig made Protector, 226. 


7 jealouſy between the Biſbop of 


| Wincheſter and him, 228. 


falls ont with the D. of Brabant, 


248. marries Join of 
; Hainault, 249. aſſerts his Pre- 
tenſious to the Dukedom of Bra- 


bant, 249. becomes Maſter of 


| Hainault, 250. challenged by 
the D. of Burgundy, 252. 


1 F between him and the 


Biſhop of Winchelter, 259. ac- 


Tor. V. | 


enter: in- 


43 
* 


e ter of it, 


I N D E X. 
| uſes the Biſbop, 26 1. layer 


_ Jaquelina, and marries 1 
ef Cobham, 274. gives the: 


_ Biſhop of Widnes 472753 


Mortification, 288. ma 


Counſellor to the King, 2 2 | 
attempts to deprive the Riſhop of 
© Wincheſter of lit Biſhopricks: 
303, cauſes his Baggage 
_ ſeized, 306. 
325. over-runs Artois, Flan- 


to be 
relieves Calais, 


ers and Hainault, 326. it 4- 


 gainft the D. of Orleans bring 
releaſed, 342. his Proteſtation 


J it, 343. impeaches the 


Cardinal of Wincheſter of High 

Treaſon, 358, 359. his Ene- 
mies prejudice the K. againſt 
him, 3 60. oppaſes the Match 
. between the K. aud Margaret of 
Anjou, Tas a League formed 
_ againſt him, 3 69. 
trived and determined, 3 70 


his ruin con- 


371. i apprevended, ib. aud 


Fa and dead in his Bed, 373. 


his Domeſticks condemned, ibid. 
- where buried. 3747 5. 


A, (Dutcheſs of) _ accuſed 


of Witchcraft and Treaſon, 3 52. 
an. to do Penance, and 
to perpetual Impriſonmene, 353 


Gold hy em firſt cvined in Eng- 


land, 389, . 


Guienne, K. Charles marches to- 


wards it, 3 54. becomes Maſ* 
* 336. 346- 


Ja ( Affairs 7% 248. | 
2515 267, 272. the D. i 
Qqq 'F--; 


r 


ö 4 Gloceſter becomes Maſter of 
rr | 


250 


Halidown-Hill (Bartle „55 38 
 Harfleur cakes by K. Henry V, 
118. talen by the French, 
310. taken by Talbot, 335. 


by the E. of Longueville, 385 | 


Haſtings (Lord) enters into a Con- 
_ * ſpiracy againſt K. Henry IV. 
34. beheaded, — 55 


Henry IV. continues the Parlia- 


ment that was under Richard 
II, 1. fills the vacant Poſts, 3. 
© crowned and anointed, ib. pub- 
 * fiſhes a Proclamation to ſhow his 
\ Frele to the Crown, 5. creates 
- bis Son Henry D. of Cornwal 
Prince of Wales, &c. 6. grants 
© a General Pardon, 9. 25 the 
Parliament what is to be done 
- with K. Richard, 9. aſſures 


the Clergy of his Protection, and | 
promiſes to extirpate Hereſy, I5 . 
© his Propoſals to the Court of 


France, 16. ect, to make 


. himſelf popular, 18. and burns 


K. Richard's. Ragmans, ibid. 
x Conſpiracies againſt him, 19, 


43, 54. 66. marches into 


Scotland, 28.  befieges Edin- 
| burgh, ibid. retires, ib. de- 
mand, Ilabella for his Son, 33. 


. marches againſt the Welſh, 34, 


37. 59. 4 Plot againſt him, 
35. Papers full of inveflives 
- poſted againſt him, ibid. Mar- 


ries Joanna of Navarre, 36. 


complains of a Challenge ſent bim 


by the D. of Orleans, 41. falls 


- 


ont with the E. of Northum- 


berland, 41, Cc. defeats the 
Male-Contents at the Battle of 
Shrewsbury,: 45. tales all 


| poſſible Care to ſecure the Fideli. 


t of the Northern Counties, 46. 
> Air the E. of Northum- 


berland, to appear before him, 
ibid. is denied Money by the 


Nobles and Clergy 54. cauſes 
ſeveral Lords that had conſpired 
againſt him to be beheaded, 57, 
keeps the Parliament aſſembled 
till they grant him Money, 6o, 


carries on a ſecret Negatiation 


in England zo have the E. of 
Northumberland delivered to 
him, 62. is liketobe taken by 
Pyrates, 65. goes to York, and 
puniſhes thoſe that had rebelled 
againſt him, 68. orders a Fleet 
to be fitted out againſt the 
French Rebels, 68. orders by 
a Proclamation all his Subject. 


to acknowledge Alexander V. 


for Pope, 70. begins to break 


upon the Parliament's Privile- 


ges, 71. demands a Subſray, 72. 


rejects three Petitions preſented 


by the Houſe of Commons againſt 


' the Clergy, 723.73: obtains « 


| of Force, 74. 
forms a Deſign of marrying the 
Prince of Wales with one of the 


D. of Burgundy's Daughters, 


76. ſends the D. of Burgundy 
a conſiderable Number of Troops, 
77. Treaty between him and 


the Orleans Faction, 79. en. 


2 joys 4 profound Peace, and af< 


Fects Popularity, 8 1. is ſeized 


"with a dangerous Diſtemper, 83. 


takes the Croſs 65 to J eruſa- 


lem, 84. always kept bis Crown + 
en his Pillow, ibid. his laſt 


| Inſtruftions to his Son, $4. dies, 


85. his Character, ibid. | his EO 


Tſe, 


enry V, his Charafter, 89. cre- 


ated Prince of Wales, . of 


Cornwal, E. of Cheſter, 6. 


defeats the Welſh twice, 53. 
it preſent at the burning of 4 


Lollard. 74. his Extravagan- 


cies, 82. the cauſe of it, 80. 


gives 4 Judge a Blow on the 


Face, for 


| ons of him, ibid. vindicates 
 bimelf, 83. it proclaimed K. 


Richard's Body 


90. and crown'd, 91. diſ- 


miſſes his old Companions, ibid. 
promiſes the Clergy to proſecute 


the Lollards, 92. removes K. 


ibid. orders Sir John Oldcaſ- 
tle to be apprehended and com- 
_ mitted to the Tower, 93. iſſues 


a Proclamation forbidding the 
Lollards to hold any Meetings, 


ibid. ſends Embaſſadors to Ba- 


IS, 97, 104. is told that Sir 
John Oldcaſtle was at the 


Head of 20, ooo Lollards, 101. 


goes aud attacks them, ibid. de- 
mands the re-eſtabliſhment of 


the Treaty of Bretigny, 104. 


reſolves upon the War with 


_—— — 


Vo I. V. 


which he is impriſon- 
ed, ibid. the K. grows ſuſpici- 


to Weſtminſter. 


F 


INDE X. 


France, 108, 114. call 4 
Parliament at Leiceſter, 109. 
embarks his Troops for France. 
118. a Plot againſt him, 118« 


ſets Sail, 120. lands at Har- 
fleur, which he takes and peo- 
ples with Engliſh, ibid. at- 
temppts to retire to Calais, 122. 
the ill State of his Army, ibid. 
paſſes the Somme, 124. de- 
feats the French at the Battle of 
Azincourt, 124— 133. kills 


| his Priſoners, and why, 1,2: 
marches to Calais, and returns | 


to England, f34. all Parties 


in France, ſeek his Alliance, 


136. tries to get the D. of Bur- 


gundy 10 his Side, 137. Ne- 
gotiations between them, 14 f. 


agree upon an [Interview at Ca- 
lais, 142. goes to Calais, 145. 
the D. does ; | 
pawns his Crown, 


im Homage, 144. 
Jewels, &c. 
148. prepares to renew the 


Mar with France, ibid, his 
way of raiſing an Army, ibid. 


ſets Sail for France, and lands 


| at Tonque, which he takes, 154. 


as alſo Caen, Bayeux, Alen- 
fon, Cc. 154, 155. Falaiſe, 
156. Cherbourg, 158. Roan, 
164. Pontoiſe, 173. Sens, 


181. Melun, 184. Dreux, 


193. the Gaſcons make 4 
Truce with him, 160. his In- 


ſtructions to his Ambaſſadors, 


162. bath an Interview with 


the i K. of France, 168. his | 
Demands at the Conference of 
Meulank 


Qqqz 


coin 4 new Mon 


fails fick, 197. goes 


1 * N D E; X. 
, - Meulant, 169. grams the P- 


riſians 2 Tye, 175. claims 
. the Crown of France, 176. the 


- tween him and the D. of Bur- 
- gundy, 178. coins a new ſort 
ef Money, and takes the Title of 
EK. of France, 179. betrothet h 


the Princeſs Catharine, 179. 


| married to her, 183. makes 


bis into Paris, 184. re- 


turnt to England, 187. calls 
4 Parliament and takes a Pro- 
- preſs into ſeveral Counties, 188. 


iſſmes out a Proclamation ag ainſt 


- the Pope's Proviſions, ibid, 

lays before the Parliament a 
State of the Revenues and Char- 
- ges of the Crown, 189. re- 
turns to Paris, 193. 
- againſt the Dauphin, ibid. re- 


turns to Paris, 194. project? 


Matches for his Brothers, 195. 
in France, 
196. 
to Vincennes, ibid. bis dying 
Speech, ibid. his Firmneſs at 
- the Approach of Death, 198. 
« declares be deſigned to go to ſe- 
ruſalem, ibid. dies, ibid. his 
Character, 199, &c. bis 1/- 

fue, 206. his Statue, 198, u. 


Henry (afterwards Henry VI.) 


Prince born. 194. proclaimed 
K. of England, and Heir of 
France, 208. proclaimed X. 


of France at Paris, 209. © his 
| Poſſeſſions in France, 213. 


Bullom 


of n narrow Genius, 
| ter, tbid. 


ol Anjou, 366. 


marches 377. 


meet 


ſhops to him to know why 
talen Arms, 341. ſeized with 


42 dangerous fit of Sickneſs, 347. 


crowned at e 251. Foes 
ro France and is frown'd at Pa- 


ris, 297. reeurm r England, 
. Preliminary Article he propoſed - 


- for @ Peace, ibid. Treaty be- 


 beſtows the Enrldom of 
the Lord Beau. 
mont and Flanders, 3 the D. 


zog. 


| of 2 325. | tis Cha- | 


racter, 3 Conventions be- 
teen bin . the 25 of Bre- 
tagne, 348. the E. of Ar 
7.4 ANY him his 2 
357. the Match put by, 364- 
361. 
ſet on aguinſt the D. Glocel- 
Marriage propo- 
ſed between him and Margaret 
folemmized 
by Proxy ur Tours, 369. he 
s mew Creations, 3688. 
minds not hing hut this Devotions, 
have mude him a 
fends the D. of 


Saint, ibid. 


Suffolk to the Tower, 389. 
marches againſt Jack Cade, 3 9 2. 
returns to London, ibid. re- 


tires to Kenelworth-Caftle, ib. 


ends Orders to the Sheriffs of 
Wales, &c. to hinder the D. 

of York's Landing from Ireland. 
337. ſends the D. of York 4 


mild Anſiver, 339. goes out to 
him, 340. ſends two Bi- 
he had 


his Son Edward born, ibid. re- 


ſum es his Authority, 353. takes 
From the D. of York the o- 
 vernment of Calais, and makes 


— 


Auaherents for 


5 374. it is decreed that he 


14 D 1 X. 


bim ſe 354. his Terri (Battle . 279 
8 at the firſt Battle H Herring (John) E. of 


of Sr. Albans, 355. 
the Hands of the P. ef York, 


356. is conducted to Sr. Al- 
bans, tid. diſmiſſes the D. of 
from nis Prorectorſpip, Humphrey 


York 
855. varried by the Queen to 
Coventry, 3 59. ile eſteem- 
ed by his Subjects, 36 1. de- 
 frres the D. of York and his 
Friends to repair to London, 
362. bis Troops 
the E. of Salisbury, 
marches againſt the D. of York, 
366, Ce. iſſues out a Procla- 
mation offering the Male-Con- 
tents Pardon, 367. defeated 
2 Northampton, 372. and 
taken Priſoner, 373. conduct- 
ea to London, ibid. acknow- 
edges the D. of York and his 
good Sub jects, 
ſhould 
enjoy the Crown during Life, 
EL tas orders the 2 to re- 
pair to him, 3 76. Freed by by her. 
384. the End of his Reign, 
387. his Character, ib. cau- 
ſes of the decay of the Engiiſh 
Affairs in this Reign, 388. 


Hepborne (Sir Patrick) General 


of the Scots, ſtain, 28. his 


Son ſlain, I, 
 Heralds, an Account OS them, 
2905 A, 


Hereticks, Statute againſt them, 
32. when firſt burnt in Eng- 
| land, | 5 


Sumo 


defeated by 


365. 
pn. 


James II. X. 
befieges ann hy 374. K- 


to the D. of 


ton, eretend D.ef Exeres, 368 


Hotſpur (Henry) enters into 4a 


Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry IV, 
43+ Fs ſlain, 7 45 
- See D. of Gloceſter. 


Humphrey E. of Stafford, crea- 
red D.of Buckingham, 


a tothe Towerof London, 
64, 190. * ſer at Libery, 


Liberty, 240. marries Joanna 


of Somerſer, ibid. mundered 


in his Bed, 327 


of e 327. 


le d, 


ibid. 


James III. X. of Scotland, ibid. 
ſaquelina of Hainault toad God- 


mother to Prince Henry, after- 


wards Henry VI, 194. an 


Account of her, ibid. married 
Brabant, 249. 
brought by ſome Engliſh Kuights 


to London, ibid. married to 


the D. of Gloceſter, ib. comes 
to Hainault, 250. adelivered 


up to the D. of Burgundy, 267. 
eſcapes, and retires to Holland, 


268 


Jaquelina of Luxemburg married 


ro the D. of Bedtord, 3 10. 
marries again to Ser Richard 


Woodville, 327 


366 
T Ames Prince Scotland, (af- 
terwards James I.) ſeiced and 


goes along with K. Hen- 
ry V. 10 France, 193. is ſer at 


In- 


Joanna ef 


demand her Portion, 
| Iſabella Queen of France, ſent a- 


and E. of Richmond, 230 
| avarre married to K. 
Henr y IV, 36. 


dies, 326 


J oan ef Arc, 4 large Account of 
ber, 281, &. A Diſſertation 


wpon her, 390, Cc. marches 
with a Convoy to Orleans, 283. 
tales four of the Engliſn Forts, 
ibid. is for 
King's Coronation at Rheims, 
288. wounded at a hirmiſh 
near Paris, 294. goes to re- 
lieve Compiegne, 298. makes 
4 Sally, and is taken Priſoner, 
ibid. delivered to the D. of Bed- 


ford, 299. condemned to per 4 
Kiriel (Sir Thomas) commands 


petual 1 and after- 
wards to be burnt, 
Ireland. A Rebellion there, quel- 


ed by the P. ef York, 386 


Iſabella, Widow of X. Richard 
II. demanded by the D. of 
Orleans, Berry, Cc. 33. is 
ſent back, ibid. the French 


39, 41 


way Priſoner to Tours, 153. 


her great hatred to the Dauphin 
bier Son, ibid. joins with the 


D. of Burgundy, 155. is by 
him carried off to Troye, ibid. 
ſtyles herſelf Regent, ibid. en- 
ters Paris, 159. dies, 319 


Ivry taken by the French, 243. 


5 ol K. 
\ Innocent VII, made Pope, 52 
Interview between the Dukes of 
Bedford, Burgundy, Bretagne, 


arrives in 


England, and is crown'd, 39. 


retiring after the 


301 


retaken e n | 6 


Emp (John) Archbiſhop of 
N 99 9 — . | 
 dindal of Wincheſter, 36 I, 
made Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry. dies, 347. built the Di- 
vinity-School a: Oxford, and 
Paul's Croſs, = 69 „ 
Kent, A Sedition there, 389. In- 
habitants of that County ſide with 
the D. of York, Sc. 396. in- 
vite over the E. of Warwick 
and the reſt of the Yorkiſts, 370 
(E. of) commands a Fleet a- 
gainſt the French Pyrates, 68. 
— 8 ibid. 
Kings at Arms, an Account of 
them, 1 290, . 
King's College, by whom founded, 
389, #. 


a Supply of Engliſh Troops, 394. 
marches towards Caen, ib. de- 
feated at the Battle of Fourmig- 
ni, ibid. beheaded, 384 
Knolls (Sir Robert) curbs the 
Gaſcons, 17. dies, | 65 
: : 


Agni taken by the French, 
- $00 . 
Lancaſter (Houſe of) Succeſſor wo 
the Crown ſettled upon it, 9. 
Wars between the Houſes of Lan- 
Caſter and York, 347 
— (Thomas of) made High Stew-. 
| ard, | EE ONS 3 . 
Legates (the Pope's) ſent into 
France to make an Agreement 
185 between 


tuen the Courts of England 


and France, 16, 38, 41, 98 
Lewis the Dauphin, born 237. 
marries Margaret of Scotland, 


326. takes the Caſtle of Mon- 
tereau, 331. joinsin a League 
againſt the K. his Father, 349. 


Fraiſes the Blockade of Dieppe, 


362. his Father ſuſpicious of 


him, ibid. drives the E. of 


Armagnac ont of his Territories, 


' 363. takes him Priſoner by 
| 2 364. becomes Ma- 


ſter of Rovergne, ibid. made 
* | 


. of France, 274 


L'Ifle- Adam takes Paris, 322. 
torn to pieces by the Populace of 


Bruges, - 326, 


| Lollards daily increaſed, 15. when 
 firft burnt in England, 33. make 


a great Progreſs, at which the 


| Clergy is alarm d, 70. the Com- 
mons preſent a Petition in favour 


of them, 73. one burnt, 74. 


K. Henry V. promiſes the 


Clergy to perſecute them. 92. 


continue their Meetings notaoith- 
ſtanding the Proclamation, 101 
F 
London ſhuts its Gates againſt the 
D. of York, 340. 4 Sedition 


erſecuted, 


there, op 
Londoners, Quarrel between them 
and ſome of Jack Cade's Soldi- 


ers, Bee 


IJ 4 2 —— — —— 


- 


FX 3X: 
8 L between the Factions there, 1 58 
Lelingham, Negotiations there be- 


Manuel Palzologus. See Con- 


Lorrain (War of) 302 


of Warwick's Defeat, 384 
Louvet, his Character, 220. is 
removed from the Court of 


Ces. 
Acon taken hy the Eng- 
ws i 
Main conquered by the E. of Salii- 
| bury, 248. delivered up to 

Charles of Anjou, 380 


Man (Iſle of) granted to the E. 


of Northumberland, 3. taker 
From him. "17 "a 


ſtantinople. 1 
March (E. of): See Mortimer, 
Dunbar, l 


—0 E. of), the D. ef York's 


eldeſt Son, fies to Calais, 368, 


goes to meet the 


defeats the King's Army at 
Northampton, 372. reſolves 
to revenge the Death of his Fa- 
ther, 383. defeats the E. of 
Pembroke, ibid. enter, London, 


385. his Friends reſolve to 


place bim on the Throne, ibid. 
his extraordinary Election, 3 88. 
the Crown adjudged to him, ib. 
proclaimed K. under the Name 
of EDWARD IV. 387 


} 


France by the Conftable's Meant, . 


Queen, with a 
Defign to give her Battle, 371. 


Margaret of Anjou: Amarriagg 
Propoſed between her and K. 


Henry VI. 366. which is ſo- 


lemnized at Tours, 369. comes 
to England, and is crowned, 


| ibid. frirs up the Cardinal of 


Win- 


| Durham s 


Wincheſter and. Marqueſi of 


Suffolk ro deſtroy the D. of Glo- 
. Ceſter. 371. which draws upon 


her a publick Odinm, 374. e- 


very where hated, 377. tries in 

_ vainto adjourn 4 Parliament at 
Leiceſter, 387. gets it adjour- 

ned there, 389. ſends the D. of 


Fomerſet 1500 Men, 394. 


brought to Bed of a Son, 347. 


tries to diſappoint the D. of 


| York's Dag, 355. takes the 
EK. to Coventry, 359. tries to 
intrap the D. of Vork, &c. ib. 


outwardly reconciled to him, z 61. 


tries in vain to prevent the Ad- 
mittance of the  Male-contents 
in London, 371. aſſembles ber 


Troops, and marches towards 
London, ibid. defeated at 


Northampton, 372. flies 0 


373. retires into 


Wales, ibid. tabs refuge in 
Scotland, ibid. draws together 
an Army in the North, 379. 
| defeats the D. of York at Wake- 
field, 380. marches againſt the 
E. of March, 383. defeats the 


E. of Warwick, 384. frees the 


R. ibid. her Troops plunder St. 


Albans, ibid. demands Provi- 


ſions of the Mayor of London, 
ibid. retires into the North of 
England, 385 


Martin V. ( Pope) tries to unite 
the two Factions in France, 158. 


annuls the Marriage aque- 


na with the D. of Glouceſter, 


273 


K X. 


Mary, Queen of France, her Cha- 
ratter, | regal 
Maſlacre of Paris, I59 
Maudlin fer up for XK. Richard, 
| 20. talen and hanged, | 25 
Meaux befieged, 194. and taken, 
: 1955333 
Merks (Thomas): See Bibs 
ß 


Meulant, a Conference there, 168. 5 


taken by the French, 228. re- 
taken by the Engliſh, 229. 
Milan (D. of) ſends Charles 
Fw OO Oox35 


Montargis ( Battle of J 266. ta- 


Len by the Englith, 302. by 
the French, zog. delivered up 
to the French, 5 

Montmorency (Mar ſpal de) 
lands in Wales, | 58 

Morgan (Philip) ſent by K. Hen- 
ry V. Ambaſſador into France, 


141 


"=" 


Mortimer ( Edmund) E. of 


March, retires to Wigmore, 2. 
taken Priſoner by Glendour, 
30. joins in a Conſpiracy againſt 
K. Henry IV. 43. diſcovers a 
Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry V. 

I 19. made Governor of Ireland, 
£48. ae, 430 
— His Children confined at 
Windſor, 52. carried away 
from thence, „ 
Mortimer (Sir John) accuſed of 
deſigning to cauſe an Inſurretti- 
on in Wales, 250. is executed, 
8 „ 
Mowbray (Thomas) enters in- 
| | e 


o 


1. N D E. X. 


10 4 Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 
1 54. 3 57 


(John) E. Marſhal, 


ES to the Title of D. of 
Norfolk, 262. fides with the 
D. of York, | 

+ N. 


338. 


Arbonne ( 7 6) 
forces E. Dowglals to gie. 
+ ds the Engliſh, 246. led, 
247. his Body hung on a Gib- 
bet, — © 
Nevil (Ralph ) E. of 1 
moreland made E. Marſhal, 3 

ſeizes by Fraud the Heads of a 4 


: Conſpiracy againſt K. W 
IV. 


— (Richard. 558 See E. 5 


Salisbury. 


New- College, by whitn founded, | 


87 
Nisbet, the Scots defeated there, 37 


Norfolk (D. of.) See Mo W- 


bray. 
| Normandy, an Tuſurrefion there, 
309. the French driven out 
_ thence, 224. all conquered by 
Charles VII. | 395 
Northampton (Battle of) 372 
Northumberland (E. of.) See 
Percy. 


ſlain at the firſt Battle of St. 
Albans, | 355 


37 4 John) the 


Clergy reſolve to proſecute 
him, 92. is apprehended, com- 
mitted to the Tower, ana con- 


Vor. V. = 


(E. ef) Horſpur's Py 


dewwed, 93. eſcapes pes, ib. burnt 
for Hereſy, 
Oriflamb, x 107 
Orleans beſieged by the Engliſh, 
277. the Sage of it raiſed, 2 84 
===-=-== (D. f) challenges X. 
Henry IV. 40. beſeges Bourg 
and Playe, 53, 65. murdered, 


7. 66 
====>== ( Dutcheſs of) demands © 


uſtice for the Death of her 


Hushand, 75: 4 for Grief, 


76. 

Orleans (D. of) an Account of 
him, 218. offers to mediate 4 
Peace with France, 311. but 
endeavours only to impoſe upon 
the Engliſh, 313. ſets on foot 


a new Negotiation between the 


Kings of England and France, 


33 T. procures his Liberty, 34, 


347. and upon waat Terms , 
346. enters into a League a= 
gainſt K. Charles, 53 
Orleans ( Baſtard of) gets a Con- 
voy into Orleans, 308. 
Progreſs of the Englith, 349+ 
created E. of Dunois, 358. 
and E. of Longueville, 384 


Orleans-Faction, 77. apply to K. 


Henry IV. for aid, 78 come 


near Paris, 


| 97 
Orleans ( Maid . ) Set Joan 
of Arc. 


Orſay, rakenby the Englith, 232 


Owen Glendour : See Sides. 


Oxford Library, by whom AE 


founded, 3 - 


- ---= the Divinity Scnocl there, 


Ker | 5 


1 


ſtops the 


, 
1 
: 
7 
1 


IND E X. 


by whom built, 389. u. 


Oxford ( Counteſiof ) enters into 


a Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry 


> 48 
: ” > 
Ardon, 4 general one granted 
by K. Henry IV. '9 
Paris ( Maſſacre f) 159 


Pariſians makg an Agreement with 
K. Henry V. 175. obtain 4 
Trace, ibid. 


Parliament continued 9 K. Henry 


IV. 2. the cruel Parliament, 
14. the illiterate, 50. one at 
Leiceſter, 109, 188. at St. 
Edmundsbury, 1 
Parliament confirms the Peace of 


Troye, 189. preſents the King 


a Petition, ibid. denies K. Hen- 
ry IV. Money, 60. condemns 
the Queen's and D. of Somer- 
ſet's Management, "$56 
Parliaments did not wfe to be [6 


frequently prorogued as they are 


non, 15 


Parliament (Act, of) 7, 9, 60. 


See Acts. | ; EE 
Patay ( Battle of) 286, 287. 
Paul's Croſs, by whom built, 3 89 n. 
St. Paul ( E. ef.) See Valeran. 


Pembroke (E. of : ) See Jaſper 


Tudor, _ 
Percy (Henry) E. of North- 
umberland male High- Conſta- 


ble, * hath'a Grant of the Iſle 


of Man, ibid. defears the Scots, 


28, 37. falls out with K. Hen- 


ry, and forms a Project of de- 
throning him, 41. &c. preſſes 


the King to redeem Mortimer, 
43. is pardoned by the King, 46. 
enters into a Conſpiracy againſt 
bim, 54. flies to Berwick, 57. 
_ retires to Scotland, 58. and to 
Wales, 62. enters into a freſh 
Conſpiracy againſt K. Henry, 
6. defeated and ſlain, 68 
Piſa (Council of) 70 
Plague at London, 64. in Eng- 
land. . 


Plimouth ( Inhabitants of) fit out 


a Fleet, and ravage ſome Parts 
of Bretagne, 48 


So 
Pole (John de la) barns the Sub- 


urbs of Angers, 236. defeated 
at the Battle of Gravelle, ibid. 
by whom introduced to Court, 
36. appointed Head of an Em- 
baſſy to France, 365. begs to be 


ſecured againſt all After- recko- 


nings, 3 66. propoſes a Mar- 
riape between K. Henry VI. 
and Margaret of Anjou, ibid. 
promiſes upon Conſiderarion of 
that Match to deliver Maine to 
Charles of Anjou, 368. returns 
to England, ibid. created Mar- 
Juiſs of Suffolk, ibid. the Par- 
liament returns him publick 
Thanks, 370. contrives the Ru- 
in of the D. of Glouceſter. ib. 


the People murmur againſt him, 


376 juſtiſies himſelf before the 
King, ibid. and obtains a Diſ- 
charge, ibid. uni verſallj hated, 
377. made D. of Suffolk 379. 
complaints of the People againſt 
vim, 386, impeached by the 
VVß˙ 


Houſe of Commons, 3 88. ſent 
to the Tower, 389. releaſed, 


ibid. baniſhed for five Tears, — 


390. taken in his Paſſage to 
France, and beheaded, ibid. 
here buried, ibid. u. 
— ( his Dutcheſs ) Chaucer's 

| Daughter, where buried, ib. u. 
Pontoiſe raken 
328. bythe French, 350, 352 


Pontorſon befreged and taken, 268, 


8 271 
Pope: Sce Martin, 1b 
Eugenius. e 
Printing, when firſt found ont, 
389. #. when and by whom 
brought to England, ibid 
Proviſions of the Popes ; 4 Pro- 
clamation iſſued out againſt 
them, | 188 
Pyers (Sir Thomas) murders 
K Richard H. 0 


\ Ucen's-College, Cambridge, 
©, by whom founded, 3 89. u. 


Atcliffe (Sir John) com- 
manas a Body of Engliſh 
 ' Troops in France, 
RICHARD (King), his Ad- 
viſers and Favourites inquired 
after, 8. the extraordinary Sen- 
rence that was paſſed upon him, 
I3. his tragical Death, 2 5. Ru- 
mours ſpread of his being alive, 
35, 44, 48, 64. his Body re- 
moved to Weſtminſter, 92. 
Richmond (E. of) Account 
of the State of his Affairs upon 
the Death of K. Henry V. 214 
Vor, V. -” 


1 D 1 


by the Engliſh, | 


290 


Rocheſter- Bridge, by whom beilt, 


marries Margaret, eldeſt Siſter 
of the D. of Burgundy, 230. 


France, and upon what Condi- 


tions, ibid. retires from Court, 


but ſoon returns, 258. levies 
an Army, and takes Pontorſon, 
262, 263. beſieges St. James 
de Beuvron, where he. is de- 


feated, 363. cauſes de Giac ro 


be ſtrangled, and the Camus de 


Beaulieu t be aſſaſſinated, 264. 
the King is highly incenſed a- 
gainſt him, ibid, withdraws in 
4 Diſguſt, 268. brings the King 


4 Body of Troops, 2.86. takes 


Evreux, and threatens all Nor- 


mandy, 293. cauſes Ia Tri- 


mouille to be impriſoned, 308, 
makes a ſeparate Peace with the 
D. of Burgundy, 3 14. rakes 
Paris, 322. and Meaux, 333. 
beſieges Avranche, 335 
Roan beſieged, 16 1. and taken 
164. retaken by the bay ' 


309 
Robert III. X. of Scotland, ſends 


his ſecond Son to the Court of 


France, to be educated there, 63, 
dies, 6 


. | 6. 

Rokesby (Sir Thomas) 572 
Troops againſt the E. of North- 
umberland, and defeats him, 

Roſe, White and Red, Diſtinctions 


** os. i” 


deſires to command the Engliſh 
Army, 238. the Command of 
the French Army committed to 
him, 254. is made Conſtable of 


1 
1 
'| 
1 
[i 
iy, 
1 
lh 
* 
N 


| 
| 


Sandwich plundered by the French, 


\ 


. . 


of the Houſes of Lancaſter and 
347 


Vork, 
Roxborough takes by the Scots, 


374 


Rue taken by the French, 315 
. 3 


gainſt K. Henry IV. 19. be- 
headed, 2 


taigu, and takes it, 23 1, 233. 


tales Vertus, Sezanne, Eper- 


nay, Cc. ibid. Crevant, 23 2. 
comuers Maine, 248, goes in- 
10 France with an Army, 276. 


arches towards the Loire, and 


reſalves to beſiege Orleans, 277. 
cauſes 0 Forts to be built round 
it, ibid. ſlain, 47 
——— (E. of ) 1. /* Nevil, fide | 
ith the D. of York, 339. his 


Character, 350. admitted into 
the Conmil, 351. the great 
Seal given to him, 352 admit- 


red into the Council, 363. with- 
draus to York, ibid. marches 


zo London with an Army, 365. 


defrats the King's Troops, ibid. 


Joins the D. of York, 366. de- 
ferted by his Troops, flies to Ca- 
kais, 367, 368. publiſhes a Ma- 


wifeſto, 370. arrives at Sand- 


wich, and is let into London, 


371. taken Priſoner at the Bau- 


 theof Wakefield, and beheaded, 


Salutes, 190. 1. 


r. 


| Alisbury (A of ) impriſoned, 


9. enters into 4 Conſpiracy a- 


+ . 
(E. of) befieges Mon- 


2, 


Sawtre ( William ) the firft that 
was burnt in England for He- 


Say (Lord) Higb-Treaſurer, be- 


headed by Jack Cade, 392 
Scales ( Lord ) ſent by the Queen 


to binder the Malecontents from 
being admitted into London, 
371. ſhuts himſelf inthe Tow- 
er, ibid. orders the Tower-Ca- 
non to play againſt the City, ib. 
Schiſm por account of the Popes, 
| | 69. | 
Scotland, cauſe of the War between 
that Kingdom and England, 27. 
Affairs of Scotland, 63, 191. 
the Engliſh ravage ſeveral Parts 
of it, 75. falls out with Eng- 
land, RE DS 
—— ( K. of.) See ſames, Stu- 
art. 5 
Scots take Werk Caſtle, 17. in- 
vade England, 28. 37. ſend 
Charles VII. an Aid, 237. in- 
vade the Northern Counties of 
England. 3 60 
Scroop (Henry) Lord Treaſu- 
rer, enters into a Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt K. Henry V. 118. be- 
headed, „ 
Scroop ( Richard.) See Arch- 
biſhop of York. oat 
Serlo reports that K. Richard #s 
alive, 48. hang d, 49. 


Sheriffs, rake the Liberty of return- 


ing ſuch Repreſentatives as had 
not a Majority of Votes, 71. 
Shrewsbury-Parliament, the Pro- 
cerdings of it repealed, 7 
1 ew. 


1 
- 
— — 
q LEE” 7 — 


F + .v 
b 1 


| ”F N D 
Sliewebury-Figke,- 


Shrewsbury (E. N * See Tal- 


bot. 


2 (E. of ) his Son, ſlain at 


wn | 


the Battle of 
2} 73 
—_— (K. of ) declares 8 the 
D. of Burgundy, 99. poyſons 
the Dauphin, 143. 2" ibid. 
. (X. of) i. e. D 
jou, an Account of him, 216. 
joins the K. of France, 287 
—— (: of.) See Violante. 
Sigilmund ( Emperor ) comes to 


Paris, 138. to England, 139. 


* the Kings of England and 


rance to conſent to a Trace, ib. 


ſigns a Treaty of perpetual Alli- 


ance with K. Henry V. 144. 
inſtalled Kaen of the Ganier, 
55 145 *. 
Snowdon- hill, 
thither, 


37 
Scmerſet (D. of) viz. John. 


dies, 379 


. (D. of ) Edmund. ra- 
vages part of Normandy, 363 


made Regent of France, 379. 
furrenders Roan to the French, 


385. comes to England, 395. 
is ſent to the Tower, and his 
Palace is plundered, 395. re- 
leaſed and made Prime Miniſ- 


ter, ib. the D. of Vork comes 


and accuſes him, 3 42. ſent to 
the Tower, 
ment of Calais is taken from him, 


ibid. releaſed, 353. ſlain at the 


8 firſt Battle of St. Albans, 355 


45 — (D. of ) 


p of An- 


Glendour retires 


352. the Gavern= + 


E X. 


) 361. goes to take 
Poſſeſſion of his Government of 


Garriſon, ibid. 45 Queen ſends © 
_ Supplies, e are by the 


lais, 369. made Commander of 


the Queen's Forces, 37 k. 3 
zo Durham, 


Stafford ( Lord) killed ar the Bf | | 


Battle of St. Albans, 355. 


(lohn ) made Archbiſbop 


of Canterburys 369 


Statutes relating to the Church, 30. 


againſt Proviſors, revewed, 3, I. 
of Præmunire, ibid. 
Fleretich, 32. againſt G. Lek 


hrds, | -  . HOS* 
of Scot- 
land, 27. ſends Ambaſſadors to 


Stuart ( Robert ) Kin 


demand the E. of March, and 
pala War againſt England, 
28 

—— Mordec ) Regent of Scot- 


land, 
Subſidies granted to K. Henry 
72. one that was not to be re- 


corded, 48 
— granted to K. Henry V. I 143 


148, 189 
—— % K. Henry VI. 239. 379 
Suffolk (E. of) ſurprixed in 


Mans, 267. rakes Laval, 268. 


made Priſoner in Gergeau, 285 
====== (E. of. 3 See John de I 


Pole. 


Surienne /#rprizes Fougeres, 387 


Surrey (D. of) enters into 4 Con- 
Hpiracq geit K. Henry IV. 


19. 


Calais, 368. repulſed by te 


E. of Warwick carried to Ca- 


139 , 
IV. 


. — Bo — — — 


—— 


—— I ro a — rere on ones 


* 
— — — —— — ... A K —vv ie 


r 


' 
! 
. 


19. bebeaded, 5 24 


Sword-Lancaſter, ; 
N 


. 5 | 3 
. Albot ' relieves the D. of Tax raiſed by Henry IV. 7. 5 | 


Suffolk, and drives the 


French ou of Mans, 268. takes 


Laval , ibid. taken Priſoner, 


287. exchanged for Xaintrailles, 


05. arrives in France, and 
tales ſeveral places, 315. takes 
Pontoiſe, 328. relieves Cro- 

roy, 329. takes Tancarville, 
330. throws Succours into 


Meaux, z 34-relieves Avranche, 


ibid. takes Harfleur, 335. 
throws Succours into Pontoiſe, 
350. ſent to France with an 
Army, 357. created E. of 
Shrewsbury, ibid. rakes the 
Caſtle of Conches, and other 
Places, 358. goes to England 
for Reinforcements left in Hoſ- 


rage for the Payment of 50,000 


Crowns of Gold to the K. of 
France, 385. releaſed, 3 86. 


ſent into France to reduce Guien= 


ne, 344- retakes ſeveral Places, 
Ibid. goes and attacks the French 
Army, 345. defeated and ſlain, 


546 


=== ( Sir John) is ſlain, ibid. 
. See E. of Shrewsbury. 
Tannegui du Chatel his Charac- 


ter, 220. attempts to relieve 


Montaigu, 23 1. ſent to make 


the E. of Richmont an offer 
of being Conſtable of France, 


254. asks K. Charles leave to 
retire from Court, 257 


END EX. 
Tartas beſieged 


Troye (Treaty of) 
Truces between England and 


by the Engliſh, 
3 54. relieved by K. Charles, 


Marriage Dowry of his Daugh. 
* 1 
Toulongcon made Priſoner by 


Treachery, 236. exchanged for 
Stuart, „ ibid. 
Tours, the Kings of England and 
France treat there about a Truce, 


Treaſon, to what confined, ; 8 
Treaty of Troye, 179, &c. 


Trimouille (la) great Favourite 


f Charles VII. 270. an at- 


tempt upon his Life, ibid. a Ci- 

vil War upon his Acconnt, ibid. 
is ſeized and committed to Pri- 
ſon, 308. defeats a Confe dera- 


9 cy againſt . Charles I. 349 


France, 98. 147. confirmed. 


277 39. prolonged, 75, 117, 
178. 369, 370, 375, 381. 


one at Tours, 3 66. for Poitou 
and Guienne, 69 
--=- between England and Scot- 


tile, 3 00 


— between England and Bre- 


tagne, 66. prolonged, 71,75 
between England and Bur- 


gundy, 362. prolonged, 375 
=== the D. of Glouceſter and 
Brabant, : 253 | 


— — 


ws Bf > 
*. N. 4 * : 


179, &c. 


land, 28, 49, 241, 300, 333» 0 
8 366, 3 83, 361 
——betuten England and Caſ- 


Tudor (Owen) marries On 


I ND 


= a K. Charles and the 


238 


Ween 


D. of Bur gundy, 


Catharine, Widow of Henry V, 
326. is ſent to the Tower 4. 
ter her Death, ibid. his Iſſue, 
327. from him was deſcended 
Henry VII, ibid. 


| ----—(Edmund) ereated F. of 


Richmond, 327. marries 
Margaret the D. of Somerſet's 
Daughter, ibid. 


| - aſper) created E. of Pem- 
broke, 327. defeated by the 


| E. of March, _ 383 5 
n Owen) beheaded, 327, 
383 
v. 


Aleran, Es Of: 
males a deſcent in the Iſle 
of Wight, 39. attempts to 
ſeize the Caſtle of Merck, 53. 
| beſieges Brane, 253. ſucceeds 


it Brother in the Dukedom of : 


Brabant, 273 
Valery taken by 


him, 219 


Verneuil ſurrenders to the French, 


244. retaken by the Engliſh, 
„ 246 
Verneuil (Battle of) | 


Violante Queen of Sicily, her Cha- 


ralter, 
Viſconti. 


| 220 
See D. of Milan. 


Viſcount, who was the firſt in 


England, 0 


Warwick (E. of. ) See en 


Ko Paul, 1 


the Engliſh, 228 
|  Vendome (E. of) an Account of 


Troops, 


373. % F 384 
Welſh revolt under Glendour, 295 
defeated twice by Prince 


Henry, 


E X. 
Wb (Battle of) 387 | 


Wars berween the Houſes 


of York and Lancaſter, 335, 


Oe. 


— Henry de Beauchamp cre- 
ated E. of Warwick, 365. con- 
teſts between him and the D. of 
Bucking ham about Precedency, 
ib. 2. 
Warwick (E. o of) viz. Nevil, 
bis Character, 350. admitted 
into the Council, 351. defeats _ 
the King's Troops at the firſt Bat- 
tle of St. Albans, 355. goes 
to Calais, 360. 
the Council, 362. withdraws 
to Calais, ibid. ſeixes in his 
Paſſage upon ſome * Ships, 
ibid. returns to England ro 
Juſtify what he had done, 364. 
a Quarrel between his and the 
King' s Servants, ibid. is at- 
tacked, and narrowly eſcapes, ib. 


ordered to be ſeized, ib. takes 


Meaſures with his Father, and 
the D. of York, ibid. returns 
to Calais, 365. joins the D. 

of York, 366. deſtrred by his 
flies to Calais, 367, 
368. goes to Ireland ro conſult 
with the D. of York, 369. de- 
feats the Kings Army at Nor- 


thampton, 372. goes out to 
is de- 


fight the Queen, 383. 


eated, 


admitted into 


TS = Henry, 53. * to ſtir, =" 5 


Werk- Cattle taten 2 the ix 
Weſtmoreland ( E.o 


Count F hi im, 


Wickliff . Books e — 4 


3 of Wickham, | 4 A- 


him, 3 


father to Prince Henry, afier- 
wards Henry VI, 194. enters 
| into. 4 Confederacy againſt the 
D. of Glaceſter, 227. made 
dene of the Covernours to K. 

Henry VI, 227. 
ter, ibid. jealanſy between the 
D. of Gloceſter and him, 228. 

quarrel berween them, 259, 


 defires the D. of Bedford to 


tome to England, 260. Arti- 
cles exhibited againſt him by the 

D. of Gloceſter, 261. f ac- 
quitted, 262. the Great Seal 
talen from him, ibid. the D. 
ef Bedford carries bim along 
With him into France, ib. made 
Cardinal, 268. 
Anal of Engla 
D. ef Gloceſter gives. him 4 
great AMaorrification,. 288. 1 


| made the Pope's Legare for Ger- | 


many, and General of a Cruſa- 


petitions leave to publiſh theCru- 
ſado in England, 289. engages 
to ſerve ſome Time in Fragce 
with the Troops he had raiſed 
for the Crulado, 290. re- 


fy Seo Nevi, FS 
Ig. cg. (Richard ) an 5 Os. 
ends him Money, ibid. 

neral Pardon granted him, 332. 
7 © accuſed by the D. of Gloceſter, 
WEAR 6. ER -< 
. Wincheſter (Biſhop of ) and God. 


his Charac- | 


iled the Car- 
ibid. rhe : 


"4 MNabok- X. 


ceives Funn ber. Mortification 


from the D. of Gloceſter, 300. 


comes to England to vindicate 


:  bimelf, 306. his Credit in- 


creaſes with the King, 33 1. 
4 Ge- 


358. Articles of Impeachment | 


Againſt him, 3 59. is acquitted, 
60. -comrives the Ruin of the 


Ah D. . of Gloceſter, 370. dies, 


275 


Woodville (Sir Richard) Com- 
mander of the Engliſn Forces 
at Paris, 322. 
Una of Luxemburgh,' he D. 


marries Jaque- 


of Bedford's Widow, 327 


Worceſter tan by Glendour, 58 
E. of) enters into a Con- 
N againſt K. Henry IV, 


talen W beheaded, 46 


X Aintrailles Ta Prifontr at 


the Battle of Ct revant, 233. 
24 2 by the K. ef France, 
234. takes Ham aud Guiſe, 
ibid. led into an Ambuſh by a 
S — and made Priſoner, 
299. made Priſoner another 
— 302 
5 
7 Ok Wars between the Hos- 


do againſt, the Bohemians, ibid. 3 ſes of York and Lancaſter, 


377» Cc. 


York (D. 7 i. e. Edmund 


goes to acquaint R. Henry IV, 


off a Conſpiracy againſt him, 21. 


lies, 35 
„ „ e. 


* 


- of Normandy, 324. 


£ Henry VI. 


I cb. of ) i.e. Edward f 


fled ef having carried away 


am Windſor Mortimer*s Chil- 


KN 54%. 1 confined to Pe- 
venſey-Caſtle, ibid, 
the Battle of Azincourt, 
— (D. ) i. e. Richard, 
ſucceeds Edmund Mortimer in 
The Title of Earl of 
£50. 


arives the French out 
recalled 
ro England, 329. forces K. 


3 


Chat les to raiſe the Siege of pon- 


toile, 35 t. offers him Battle, 
ibid. made Regent of France 


for five Tears longer, 30 9. de- 


prived of it, 379. begins to 


think. of aſſerting his Fon to 


the. Crown, 378. ſuppreſſes 4 


\ Rebellion in Ireland, 586. ＋ | 


pires\to the Crown, 391. 
Sheriffs of Wales, &c. to op- 
poſe his Landing from Ireland, 
337: the D. complains to the 
K. of this, 338. returns to 
England, 338. concerts Mea 
Jures 
bis principal Adherents. ib. re- 
tires into Wales, and ſends the 

K. word to reform the Govern= 
ment, 339. marches towards 

London with an Army, 340. 
paſſes the Thames at Kingſton, 


| 341. offers to ſubmit, if So- 
merſet is ordered to Priſon, 341. 


diſmiſſes hit Troops, comes to 
Var. V. 


Killed at 
133 


ſengs 051 to the 


tires from Court, ibid. 


ith his Friends, ibid. 


merſet, ib. apprehended, 342+ 


' why not put to Death, ihid. ſet 
e 22 ibid. takes an O 
to the King, and retires coWigs, 
more, 343, bis Right te ib 
Cron, 
of his Attempt, ibid. his A. 
March, 
the is made a Knight, 262. 
appointed Regent of France, 


the Difficulties 


348. 


vantages, 349. engages the 


Far. of Salisbury and War- 
wick in his Plot, 350. Fay 
mitted into the Council, 3 51. 


made Protector of the Realm, 
Defender of the Church, 8c | 
3 52. aud Governoar of Cakis, 


ibid. deprived of this Governe © 


ment, 354. retires into Wales, 
and raifes an Army, ibid. de- 


feats the King's Troops at the © 
firſt” Battle of St. Albans, 355. S 


his: great Security and Uncan-, 


cernedneſs, 3 5 7. diſmiſſed from yg 


the Proteffor's Place, 3 58. re. 
is like 


to be intrapped by the Cues 
359. retires to Wigmore, 360. 


outwardly reconciled to the King, . 
3026. «4 


361. comes to London, 
admitted into the Council, 36 3. J 
levies an Army in Wales, 38 ' 
deſerted by his Troops, flies in- 
to Ireland, 368. attainted with 
his Adberents, ibid. arrives 


at London, and goes to the Par- 
liament, 3 74. 5 

pected to be 3 70 ſeat himſelf - 

on the Tir ib. 


a Memorial to jaſtif 7 his Claim, 


which he er- 
ends them 


37 Jo 7. * of his Modera- | 


11 | tion, 9 
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N ERRATA in Vol. v. 
* ; 7. e, to be, r. could not be. p. 31. 4 ' Expetiatire e, r. Expect 


» => tativz, p. 8. Bretagnes, r. Bretagne. p. 54-1.'22. Sell, r. feel. p. | 
. I. 2. 7 8. r. the King of. 16. J. 1 5. Expedition. r. Expedient. p. | 
. I. 7. r. eldeſt. p. 63.1. 12. Go, r. Government. 1 72. I. 32 

5 25 ee, 2 p. 75-1. 24. his, r. this. p. 94. L. 8. Branch. r. 

2 P- 144. l. 25. Dauphin r. Dauphin. 19. I. 33. 70 the, r. to be. 2 


pe 1 1 o. Adberents. r. Adherence, ibid. 1 . 4. of the note, regunt, r. regnat, 
9 5 . — Scence, r. Scene. p. 236. l. 17. Augers, r. Angers. p. 268. 
et, algagetber, r. all together. p. 3 10. J. 27. Earl of St. Paul. r. ny to. || 
1 "the Faclof St, Paul. p. 322. l. 19. the like. r. the little. p. 323. I. 15, ceft, r. : 

* chat coſt. p. 358. l. 21. taking, r. taken. p. 33 5. EX; Southward, r. Southwark, | + 
\ p. 337. 1. 22, mfallible, r. infallibly. p. 361. 4. . r. W p. 8 
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